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omamciit to onr age; and it led to his being consulted by scholars, and 
even by statesmen and princes, in Europe and all over India, from one 
extremity of the empire to another. But the homage thus paid him, 
which might have turned a weaker brain than Goldstiickw’s, never 
altered him. llis manners were always perfectly simple and unassuming. 
And he was not only the scholar; his mind was so little weighted by 
the cimdirous panoply of his vast erudition that it kept in the van of the 
contemiiorary movements of public opinion; so that a stranger meeting 
him in society might have fancied that he was absorbed by some topic of 
the day. llo was not only a scholar, for the friends who consulted him 
ujjon other than literskry subjects were astonished at the mass of his 
infonnntion aud the nhuiulanco of his ideas, which ho readily put at their 
service; aud the benevolence of his nature made him so accessible 
and agreuahlo to every one, great or small, that even the children who 
knew the Professor acutely felt his loss. His relation with this Asso¬ 
ciation wa.s a peculiar one. No other Eurapean appeared to understand 
the natives of Iticlia so well ns Goldstnckcr. His mind seemed to have 
watched over their development from the infancy of tlieir civilization, 
and to have a parental affe<'tion for them. Most natives of India 
who visited our shores, instinctively found their way to Goldstficker. 
Whether he could help them or not, and he did help Many of them, 
they knew they could place implicit confidence in liim, and were 
sure of his aymj)athy for every honest cause. The only topic of con¬ 
sideration which suggested itself in connexion with such a bercavemeirt is 
that this Associatiun, to which so many of his hopes and aspirations were 
attached, still survives to promote some of his dearest objects. Professor 
Goldstucker felt strongly that the union of able and honourable men in 
tliis Association, ctimprising some of tlie greatest celebrities, joined 
togetlicr for tbc nnselfish and disintcrcstcal purpose of making tbc 
British Empire in India a blessing to the natives, and of seeming the 
happiness and content of tlie people, mnst in some way directly or 
indirectly effect great good, and that, too, quite hidepciideiit of ai\y 
special theory or plan which any individnnl might bring forward. 
Professor Goldstucker therefore gave the East India Association his 
fnll confidence, and brought to it that confidence of the natural lenders 
of native society without which it would have been iuipossible to 
progre.s.s. (Hear, hear.) The Chainnnn then intimated that the 
subject for discussion would be introducetl by a gentleman known to nil 
who were interested in the affairs of India os one who had spent soiiio 
years in India, in making careful inquiries into -the con<lition of the 
people, and who in doing this had enriched our libraries witli volutins 
showing the valuable result of those labours. There was, therefore, no 
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doubt that the subject would be treatcxl in an able and iiiteresling 
manner, and rcaiwctful consideration of any suggestion he might make 
was certainly due to him. 

Mr. I. T. PuioiiAiti* .said : Porhajis not the least iutorestiiig part of 
my address will bo the aimouncciucnt with which J shall coiiuueuce it 
—i.r., that it will be very brief. I generally find that <in these ucensions, 
when we’have met to discuss some .subject connected with India, the 
debate has been adjfiurned in consequence of very many gentlcnien bcu'ng 
dc|)rive<l of the opjmrtuuity of .speiiking. But the adjounnnent of a dis¬ 
cussion i.s an expctlieut I am always sorry to see re-sorted to, because, in 
the firet place, it is dilhcnlt to get people together on the second tvccasioii, 
and those who do attend have probably m)t been present on the first 
occasion, and hence arc unncqnaintcil with what has been said, and are 
not exactly sure of the propositions which have been laid down in the 
treatment of the subject before tliom. I shall thoreforo ho ns brief ns I 
possibly can, and compross my romnrk.s into a small compass, iuonler that 
a full and ample discu.s.sion may take place. All that T shall ask is tl)nt 
the Uhairtuan will nffonl me the opportunity of reidying to any objections 
which may be raised. I feel that another remark is forced upon me, from 
the fact that within the last few days wo have hcen put in possession, for 
the first time, of all the details of that most grievous and Imnentablu 
occniTence, the as.sassination of Lord Mayo—details so graphic that tliey 
seem to bring before ns overy particular of that sluHiking event almost 
ns if it liad [Kt.sscd before our vciy eyes. It may he niniecossary, hut I 
feel somehow that I ought to make the remark, that in entering iii>ou the 
consideration of a tpjestion which is inttuuled to promote the benefit of 
the people of India we should recollect that wo ought not to allow ocr 
minds to be in the slightest degree influenciHl by the horror which wb 
all feel at the commission of that terrible crime. For 1 tliuruiigbiy 
believe that the statement which is made by the Calcutta corros)ionilont 
of the Timef, in his letter published to-day, is fully and literally true, and 
that the regict and sorrow'which we have felt at this shocking uccurruiice 
is shared in to the fullest extent by tlie native pojnihition of India. 
(Hear.) And whether we accompany in our huagiuntiou that solctim 
and mounifol procession which carried the remains of the deceased 
Viceroy from (iovernment House across the locality we most of us 
know so well, or whether we stand in the midst of the bnzunrs and 
crow<letl cities of Indio, where, when the news was flushed to them by 
the elex’-tric telegraph, the con.stenintiou which foil upon the (leriple was, 
as it lias been described to us, os if a pestilence had swept over the 
land—we do so amid the dec{a;st .synqiatliics and the most hciirtfelt 
regn’ts of the whole native ]ni|iiilatiiiu of India. 

B 2 
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another, or with an ambitioua minister to supjjlant liis sovorigu; instead 
of employing Hindoo and Mohammedan mercenaries to slaughter Sikhs, * 
and Sikhs and Pathans to slaughter Hindoos and Hindoostanee Moham¬ 
medans ; instead of reseatitig by tlie bayonet some detlironed prince in 
the palace of his ancestors, and driving out the usurper to make way for a 
political—we lay ourselves ont to maintain the peace of all India, to 
keep down rivalry among chiefs, to force the Hindoo and the Mohammedan, 
tlie Sikh and the Pathaii, to live in peace and amity; we introduce 
one nnifonn system of law, one uniform procedure, and, ns far as possible, 
one language; wc lay ourselves out to educate the masses, and though 
not so successful as we might wish, yet the results in the aggregate are 
stujicndons; we do our best iji every way, and with every means we 
can enijiloy, to weld into one people the different races of India. This 
process is being very rapidly carrieil out, not only by the efforts which 
we arc systematically making to effect it, but by the spontaircous ojn?- 
ratiou of a law which is at this age of the world’s history in activity 
in every quarter eff tlie civilized globe. It is tlie law by which tlie old 
balance of power, founded on political divisions of a political basis, is 
yielding to a balance of jiower founded on the principle of nationality. 

The effect that tliis change must hare upon the relations ou which 
the British Indian Government stands to the people of tliis country is 
too obvious to niK'd to he insisted upon. Brictiy, ns Mr. Bonnetjee has 
well expres-sed it, “ tlic British Goveniinent of India, under the present 
“ systinn, cannot be pennanent, because it owns and recognizes no respon- 
“sibility to the people of India." It recognizes a duty, but holds itself 
accountable to no one for the mode in which it performs that dnty; and 
the result is the same as if it refused to recognize it altogctlier. 

It is an hividious task, and it might possibly be a dangerous one, 
to point out in detail the places where our hold ui>oii India is tlie weakest. 
It would be very easy to do it; but one is liable to the imputation of 
being unpatr iotic, and of being an alarmist. I do not wish to lay myself 
open to eitlier charge, and will therefore confine myself to general prin¬ 
ciples. The conditions which have aided us hitherto in our political 
difficnltics in India, and extricated us from them, are now wholly changed. 
In our next political diluiiiiiiu wc shall find those conditions no longer on 
our side. Ihi former occasions, and notably on the last great occasion, 
our principal efforts were directed to discover how beat to utilize the 
synitiuthies of the mass of the people who were with us On the next 
occasion we shall have none of their sympathies to utilize. By legis¬ 
lation and taxation, obnoxious rather because it is unsnitedto the people 
than because it is iu itself ojipressive; by extravagant expenditure, 
rather from neglect of the profKW supervision of ]iiiblic departments than 
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because it is vicious aivd corrupt; by the eetoblisb.ueut aud esteusiuu over 
the whole country of a police force, so coustiUitcd as t., 
eugineof enormous oppression in the bauds of unscrupulous . 

above all, by an uncertain aud capricious policy towards the beads of 
independent states-treating them, when it suits 

dent princes with whom our relations are regubitod by treaty, at 
anotlier time as British subjects, but denying to them the oidiuar> pri- 
vUeges of British subjects; by putting strained aud distorted iiiterire- 
Utimis upon tlic woixls of Ueutics ;-we have done so much to ahcuate tlio 
offectioiiTof both chiefs and people, that in the event of any 
of the existing conditions between Eui-opeau powers—the opcnuigof the 
Eastern question, for instance,or a war with Aiuenca-itis ^ 

part of an alunnist to say that our ixisitioii m India would be one of 

But'aimrt from all such considerations of possible political contin¬ 
gencies—and they are conUngencies which it is not wise altogether 
fgnore-if we but proceed by the light which all past history affords 
we can see but one of two alternaUve solutions of tlie Indian question. 
Either as time goes on, the races of India, growing lu lutelligeucc and 
mdigbteiimcnt, and gradually merging tbeir race distinctions m a 
prindple of imtionality-^id the progress already made towards this 
Lult^witbin the last few years has been striking—either the rac^ o 
India will become welded into one great people, will reco^iae their 
rolitical rights, and proceed to claim them by separating from threat 
Britain; of the union between England aud India must he made per¬ 
manent by the actual incorporation of the latter iuto the British Empi^. 
borne one may say, “ It is ali-eady incorporated. It became incorporated 
“when Her Majesty’s Proclamation of l»5tt was promulgated. I 
admit it ought to have been so incorporated thou, aud it was theory 
incorporated, but not in practice; for from the dato of that Procla- 
matio^a right accrued to tlie people of India, which ,f it came to be a 
right in possession would have the effect of so incorporating India m the 
Empire I well know that the words I am about to utter will grate 
harshly upon official cars, aud possibly be deemed by many who hear me 
a paradox ; yet 1 speak tliem with the fullest conviction that tliey will 
be^recognized hereafter, if they are rej^ted now, as the enunciation of a 
solemn truth. I say a right accrued to India from tlie date wh«i Her 

Majesty’s Proclamation was published V ’ 

a right, the concession of which, while it is the only key to *>‘6 difficul¬ 
ties ^very day growing up around our position m India, would be the 
certain means of cementing the union between Great Bntam and 
Eastern Empire; a right, the denial of which wiU before long seier the 
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relations between the two connti'ies—the right of Representation in 
Parliament. 

The word right is used in a political, not a legal sense; that is to say, 
a concession which is based on generally recognised principles of justice, 
and is admitted by common consent to be due to a certain class or 
portion of the community, is a political right. It may be defined as the 
power of exercising a function, or of enjoying a benefit that ought to be 
possessed by any individual, or any class, or any community, being a 
unit in the state, by virtue of such relations to the state as render the 
individual, the class, or the community, liable to contiibnte to the re¬ 
sources of the State. 

Hero I would pause a moment to draw your attention to the dis¬ 
tinction between Repre»entation of India in Parliament, and a Repre- 
eentatiue Government in India. The one ikvolves a pbbmakbiit uniok 
OF TUB TWO COUNTHIEB. ThB other is TAHTAMOUBT to a nASTIMO AND 
COMPLETE SEPARATION BBTWBEN THEM. 

I iirocecd to state briefly. 

First, tbe grounds on which the rights of India to claim the con¬ 
cession of being represented in Parliament rest. 

Secondly, whether it is in the power of the Crown and Parliament to 
grant it 

Thirdly, I shall notice a few of the objections that lie on tlie surface 
against it 

First: On what grounds does the right of India to clakn the con¬ 
cession rest ? It rests upon the grounds of justice, justice to the 150 
nailltons of Indian-born British subjects who own the supremacy of the 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain—justice, I say, because until 
this eoncessioa is granted the Government of India cannot be fairly and 
efficiently administered. 

At present I am considering tbe right or claim to a concession only 
as regards the Honse of Commons. Now tbe functions of the House 
of Commons are two, legislative and executive. These functions are 
separate in principle, although performed in the same assembly and at 
the some time. There is no reason why they should not be performed 
separately, and it is probable that the separation of the two functions 
will he before long recognised as the only practicable solution to the 
difficulty, every session growing more and more formidable, of getting 
through the business of the Honse. There is no reason why they 
should not be separately performed. Here I will quote an authority you 
will all admit. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, said m 1766: “ The 
" dUtiuction between legislation and taxation is essentially necessary 
“ to liberty. If taxation bo a part of simple legislation, the Crown and 
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“ the Peers have rights in taxation as vrell as yourselves, rights which they 
“ will claim, which they will exercise whenever the principle can be sup- 
“ ported by power.” The sovereign power, which is the Crown, Lords, 
and Commons, can delegate to separate communities, when and as it 
pleases, the power to legislate for themselves. It has delegated, subject 
to its own veto, this power to the Indian Legislative Council for India. 
As regards liglia the legislation for the country is so arduous a task, 
aud one requiring theoretically so much knowledge of the people 
(although in practice actual acquaintanoe with the re<iuirements of the 
country is almost wholly ignored), that it must be carried ont iu India. 

* Until some change takes place in the mode of conducting the business 
of the House of Commons, and its legislative functions are separately 
performed either by a Legislative Committee of the House or in. some 
other mode, it would be impossible for the House of Commous to under¬ 
take the duty of legislating for India, and unreasonable to ask it to do 
so, although there is no reason why legislative enactments should not be 
subjected for the approval of the House—an airangement which I think 
would be attended with most salutary results. 

But the executive government of India is now theoretically con¬ 
ducted in the House of Commons—that is to say, the House of Commons 
has made itself responsible for the government of India. What India 
is entitled to demand is, that the House of Commons, having taken that 
responsibility on itself, should spare no pains and leave no instrument 
untried to enable it to perform the all-im])ortant duty satisfactorily. 
The executive functions of the Honse of Commons consist in tlie grants 
ing of supplies or passiiig the annual Budget. You know Uiat tlie 
annual assembling of Parliament has beou rendered necessary ever since 
the Revolution, by the fact that tlie Mutiny Act and the Budget are 
only granted for a year; and the Crown is therefore compelled to sum¬ 
mon a Parliament to pass these measures. By ancient right—a right 
lying at the fonndatiou of the Constitution—the House of Commons has 
the exclusive control over taxation, and at its will may grant or with¬ 
hold supplies to the Crown. 

Precisely as the Budget is submitted annually to the House of 
Commons—in other words, supplies are granted "for carrying ou the 
government of tlie United Kingdom—so in the same way are supplies for 
carrying on the government of India solicited and granted, only with 
this difference, that in the one case every item is criticized and examined, 
and in the other no intelligent interest whatever is taken in the matter. 
And why? Because, members say, and say with truth, they are not 
competent to understand it. Under such conditions is it too much for 
India to ask that her interests may be protected by the presence in the 
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House of a certain number of rcprcaentatives, who, while powerless to 
raise any factious opposition against the sense of the House, would bo 
capable of explaining the real wants of their country ? 

One important function of the House of Commons, a part of the 
general function of granting supplies, is to secure redress of grievances 
before granting supplies. This function dates from a very enrly period, 
probably from the reign of Edward II. (1308). The acts, of the Execu¬ 
tive Government of India <iccasionally, not very often, arc complained of 
as unjust or oppressive. The grievance is discussed in the House of 
Commons. We have lately seen an instance where the attention of a 
” well-attended House was occupied closely for fire or six hours iu dis- " 
cussing a (piestiou of tins nature. The votes of a large and influential 
section of the Commons on that occasion bore testimony to the lively 
interest members take m a question of the kind when it is one that they 
can uudcrstaud. lluring the course of the debate statements were 
mode regarding tribes, and the habits and customs of India, which were 
wholly at variance with the facts, arising from want of acquaintance 
with the subject on the part of those who made these statements. 
Would the cause of justice and of truth suffer, would the peace and 
safety of the empire be imperilled, if there were representatives present 
who could, from their owu knowledge, correct such errors, and so give 
the House sound iiremisos on which to base their conclusions 7 

But not only does tlie House of Commons in reality graut supplies 
for the administration of the govenimeut of India, but laws passed 
by the Legislative Council in India and confirmed by the Viceroy are 
liable to the veto of the Secretary of State, an officer for whose ad¬ 
ministration the House of Commons is responsible, for if he does what 
they disapprove they can force him out of office. The House of Com¬ 
mons, then, really administers, or is resjionsible for the administration 
of the revenues of India and the executive government of India; and 
tlie House of Commons, being a representative assembly, and having re¬ 
peatedly asserted the representative principle as the principle of the 
British Constitution—^having acknowledged by the concession to Wales, 
to Scotland, and tc Ireland successively of the right to be represented 
in Parliament, tlie principle that every portion of the empire xchote 
ffomifiiftit {» athirintitertd bij Parliatnent has a right to be represented 
there—it is impossible, if it be put fairly before Parliament, that it can 
refuse to acknowledge, on the broad prii.cip!cs of justice, the right of 
India to be represented there also. 

The secfHid jioint, whether it is in tlie jiower of the Crown and Par¬ 
liament to grant the concession, is easily disposed of. Sir Edwaid Coke 
says: “ The supreme legislative Tower of the Britisli Empire is by its 
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“ Constitution given to Parliament. The iK)wcr and jurisdiction of Par- 
“ liamont is so trauscendant and absolute that it cannot be confined 
“ eitlier for causes or forms within any bounds ”; and, repeating thase 
words, Sir W. Blackstone adds that “ it is the place where that absolute 
" despotic power, which must in all goremments rcshlc somewhere, is 
“ entrusted by the Constitution of these kingdoms.” 

Wales was iidniitted to Represeutatiou in the House of Conimo)i.4 in 
Henry VIIT.’s time. By the Act of Union, 5 Ann, cap. 8, Scotland 
was admittwl to Repre-sentation, the number of rejiresentatives being 
limited to forty-five. By the Act of Union, 39 and 40 George 111., 
' cap. 67, Ireland was admitted, the number being limited by tliat Act to 
one hundred. There is nothing but an Act of Parliament required b> 
admit India in the same way to Representation, the number of repre¬ 
sentatives being limited by the Act admitting them; and I believe that 
there is in the House of Commons sufficient regard for the fundamental 
principles of justice for such au Act to be passed. Is there no man 
ready to hand his name down to posterity among the wisest and most 
far-seeing of English statesmen, by introducing an Act to effect tlie union 
between England and her Indian Empire by means of the admission to 
Parliament of a certain number of representatives for 150 niillious of 
British subjects at present represented nowhere ? 

1 proceed briefiy to anticipate some objections which may bo made to 
this suggested reform. It will probably bo said that the thing is 
impracticable—First, Because of the enormous size of India, and the 
iuunense number of its inhabitants. It will be asked, “ Is tlio House 
“of Commons to be swamped with representatives for 150 millions of 
“ people?” Secondly, Because of tins impossibility of finding fit men to 
represent India. Thirdly, Because of the impossibility of introducing 
a system so foreign to the habits, customs, and usages of the people of 
India as the election of representatives. Fourthly, Because of tlie 
mechanical difficulties in the way of registering votes. I know of no 
other objections that can be raised. Probably, if there are any, they 
will be brought out by the discussion which I hoiic will follow this 
aildress. To take these objections in order:— 

First: The size of India and tlie number of representatives. It is in 
the power of Parliament by the sapie Act that grants the concession of 
admission to fix the number of representatives, just as it has done in the 
case of Scotland and Ireland. This is a mere detail in the scheme, 
which is of minor importance compared with the principle involved, I 
should bo well content to see five or six representatives at first;—one 
from each Presidency and hlinor P*residency, Governorship or Lieutenant- 
Goremorship; or if even only the three Presidency Cities, Calcutta, 
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Bombay, and Madras, to which may be added Allahabad and Lahore, sent 
representatires, these would be sufficient to prevent the House from 
falling into many of those mistakes which it is aj)t to make from ignorance 
of the subject, when an Indian budget or an Indian question is before it. 

If the distance these representatives would have to come be taken as an 
objection, it mnst be recollected that the journey from India to England 
can be perfomed in a shorter time tlian it must have taken members, not 
so .very long ago, to travel up to London from the South-west and 
North of England. 

Secondly ; As to the fitness of men to represent India. I apprehend 
that the objection will not be seriously entertained. The provinces haring ' 
the right of election might select their own representatives; and it is hard 
indeed if, in the whole comnumity of Great Britain and of India, there 
could not be found five men fit to represent our Indian provinces. Give 
India the chance, the fitting men will not lung be wanted. A deeper 
consideration of this subject would involve an inquiry into the compara¬ 
tive intellectual development of the differeut branches of the Aryan race— 
a subject foreign to my present purpose. But there would bo no more 
necessity for confining Uie representation of India to natives of that 
country than there is for confining the representation of Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales to natives of those countries resj)ectivcly. 

Tliirdly: Theallcgc*! imjiossibility of introducing a system foreign to 
the habits and mind of the people, and the mechanical difficulties of 
registering the suffrages. This question also is too large a one for me to 
enter into in detail. I might ooutent myself by referring to Mr. 
Bouncijee's paper, which is recorded in the first volume of the Journal 
of this Association, where he expressly points out a conclusion to which 
my own reading has led me—and, I doubt not, of all those [iresont who 
have studied the history of ludia will also have led them—that govern¬ 
ment by Representation is, in fact, an indigenous in.stitution in India, just 
as it is among all other branches of the Aryan family. You cannot 
turn to any page of the ancient annals of India without findiug abun¬ 
dant evidence that the institution of Representative Government is not 
only not foreign to the Indian mind, but always was, until overgrown by 
despotic systems introduced by conquerors in comparatively recent times, 
an institution commonly in vogue, and completely in accordance with the 
usages, traditions, habits, and customs of tlie people. We find almndaiit 
traces of that institution in some shape or other iu almost every depart¬ 
ment of social economy ui India now. This is a question which, if dis¬ 
puted, must be settled by a reference to those learned in Uie past and 
present social conditiou of India. To that testimony 1 confidently 
appeal. 
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We liave introduced into India our forms of law, our pructnlure, our 
military organization, and our complicated machinery of official admi¬ 
nistration—all systems foreign to the mind, usages, and traditions of 
the people—without a thought or care whether they were understood or 
misunderstood. Representative Govemmoiit—a principle with which tlio 
people are by tradition and usage familiar—we arc told, is too essentially 
a European principle to be ever adapted to tlie country! Hnch a remark 
can only arise from iiiisrejtresontaLiou or from ignorance. I believe tliat 
the proposal to elect representatives to sit in Parliament, the great 
Pumihayat of the empire, would be readily understood, as 1 am sure it 
would be eagerly embraced, and the election itself could be carried out in 
any part of India, except, of course, among the aboriginal or uncivilized 
tribes (where it need not be attempted) with the greatest possible facility. 
There would be no more difficulty in making tlie people understand the 
system in any of the cities of India now at the present moment, than is 
to be met with in Ireland or Cornwall. The mode of election, the limit 
of the suffrage, and other details, need uot be considere<l here. All 1 am 
contending for is the recognition of the principle that India is to be no 
longer left unrepresented in Parliament. Let that be recognized, and 
every part of the machinery would fall into its place at once, and work 
with the utmost ease. 

Two points more remain to bo briefly touched upon. India must not 
be confounded with the Colonies. Some people, with an inaccurate habit 
of oxpressiiig themselves in speaking, occasionally class India in the 
category of Colonies. Now there is uotliing whatever in common 
hetween India and the Colonics, except the bare fact that as the Colonies 
are separated from Great Britain by the waters of the ocean, so also is 
India. In the Colonies the soil belongs to the Colonists ; the Colonists 
make and administer their own laws; they raise their own revenues ; 
they arrange for their own protection: they are represented in their own 
Representative Assemblies; and their Executive Govenunent-is uuder 
no control in this country, except that of public opiinon. People, too, 
are apt to entertaiu a notion that the Colonics arc subject to the Colonial 
Secretary in the same way and to the same extent that India is to the 
Secretary of State for India. But this is a great delnsion, and except 
in two things—one, the appointm int of Governors, which is a right the 
Colonists might take into their own hands to-iuomiw if they chose; 
and the regulation of the customs duties, which is more a matter of 
treaty between Great Britain and her Colonies tlian anything else— 
the Colonies are praetically independent of this country. You will see 
that India is on a totally different footing. The relations between India 
and England, if India had her riyhts, would corres,>ond as closely as 
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possible to the relatioDs between Jrelniul aiicl England; but tliere is 
scarcely a single point on which tliey correspond to the relations be¬ 
tween Lnglsnd and the Colonics. Tliere is indeed a siartiuig historical 
analogy between the relation Ireland formerly bore, wid India recently 
has borne to Liiglaiid, Ireland was originally conquered, not by the 
Crown, but by militaiy adventurers. “ Henry II. had little share in tlie 
“ reilnction of Ireland," says Hallnm, “ beyond receiving tlie homage of 
“ Irish jirinces, and granting charters to the English nobility. tJtrong- 
“ bow, Lacy, Eitssb-phen, wore the real conquerors through whom any 
“ portion of Irish territory was gained by force of anns and treaty : and 
“ as tliey began the enterprise without the King, they carried it on also 
“ for themselves, deeming their swords a better security than his charters.” 
Is the analogy to bo perpetuated by a reproduction in India of the mis¬ 
rule which h.ns made Ireland what it is—a source of perpetual trouble 
and anxiety to the Oovenimeut, and the most dangerous element of 
weakness in the Empire ? 

llie other matter which needs a word or two is the assertion I have 
seen made, that India cannot claim the concession to he represented in 
Parliament on the same grounds that Ireland could claim it, because 
her revenues ilo not contribute to the Imporinl Exchequer. Tliis is au 
^ertion which needs only to he stated to exhibit its own refutation. 
England, Scotland, Ireland contribute nothing directly to the Imperial 
Exchequer. The resources with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
carries on the government of the Empire are derived indirectly from tlie 
commercial and other wealth of the country ; according as the property 
of the country increases the greater is the revenue derived from the 
Customs, Excise, and Taxation, direct and indirect. By means of the 
revenues thus derived, the expenses of Government are met, public works 
prosecuted, the defence of the Empire provided for, law administered, 
society protected, and a vast number of citizens employed in various 
departments; commercial industry is aided, and as we say, the country 
thrives. Where is the principle, tlien, by which India, which contributes, 

^ Mr. Dadabhai Naorriji has shown this Association, ten millions annually 
in cash to the resources of Great Britain, besides imports to the value 
of upwards of thirty millions ; consuming exports from tliis country to 
the value of upwards of twenty-two mfllions ; which supplies the pay of 
seventy thousand British officers and soldiers, besides a vast host of 
British subjects engaged in the civil administration of the country 
where is the jirinciple by which she should he excluded from liepres’en- 
tation in Parliament, because she does not contribute to the Imperial 
Exchequer? . ^ 

Thi.s then, is my proposition, and 1 have only to express the hoiie 
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that it will be discusaeil fully and thoroughly aud criticised narrowly. 
If there are any flaws in my reasoning, lot them be pointed out; I will 
be the first to acknowledge tliem if tliey can bo shown to exist. If 
there are objections to my scheme, let them be stated; if there are 
diflScultics, let us know what they are, that wo may be prepared to meet 
them. But if what I hare said be true—if it bo, as I coueeive it to be, 
a fundamental, principle in the Cinistitution of the Empire that no 
people claiming the character of British subjects ought to be taxed 
without having a voice, tlirough their representatives, in the choice aud 
mode and imposition of such taxation—if it is unfair and impolitic that 
■* the Indian-bon\ subjects of the British Crown should be the only part of 
the British Empire to which the privilege of llcprcsentation is denied— 
if the scheme I have propounded should commend itself to your minds, 
as it does to mine, as being a means, and the only feasible means, of 
cementing tlie union between England and her Indian possessions— 
if you see in it, as I do, a safety-valve for that dangerous political 
ferment which is always agihiting the substratum of Indian society, and 
which has again and again buret out in. rebellion, and anarchy, and 
bloodshed, and civil war—if yon see in it, as I do, a panacea for almost 
all the evils tliat India complains of—if it is n concession which, 
grounded, as I believe it to be, on right, represents itself to your minds 
also as recommended by cxpe<liency and sound political wisdom—in a 
word, if it bo, us I believe it to be, the one thing India aud England 
want to make tlieir connection a source of prosperity and happiness to 
the people of both countries, then I ask yon to take up this question 
with that detei-mination which ensures success, and carry it on unto com¬ 
pletion. This is what 1 ask of you. Aud to the people of India my 
advice is—advice which I trust will be carried by the Press and by the 
numerous societies affiliated with this Association, which exist in every 
large city in the country, over the lengtli and breadth of the land—that, 
not with factious impulse or seditious agitation, but with that firm, 
unyielding spirit that brooks no denial, they demand that a privilege 
concedeil to every other portion of the British Empire shall not bo 
witiiheld from tliem. (Cheers.j 

Mr. E. B. Eastwiok, M.P., Chairman of the East India Associa¬ 
tion, said that it was jierhaps right tliat he should be the first to address 
the meeting with reference to the paper which had been just read, 
because he was the first to bring the subject of tlie Representation of 
Iiidia in Parliament under tlie notice of the Association. Mr. Prichard 
had referred to a paper read by Mr. Bonneijee, which was on the Repre¬ 
sentation of the People of India in India; but he had overlooked his 
(Mr. Enstwick’sjpapcr which was read before the Association in January, 
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1868. R«d which was on precisely tlio same subject as the present paper. 
Since that time, however, he ha<l to some extent modified his opinions 
as to the possibility of obtaining admission for the representatives 
of India in the British Parliament, though he still believed in its 
expediency. Bnt ns he so far shared the opinions of Mr. Prichard, it 
might have been better for some one else to address the meeting, be¬ 
cause what was wanted was a statement of the opposite views to those 
just set forth. He would, therefore, for the sake of discussion, take the 
antagonistic view, and state some difficulties which had occurred to him 
in relation to the subject. In the first place, there was no doubt what¬ 
ever that the British Parliament was completely overworked as it was ; » 
80 that, BO fai’ from any proposition to increase that work finding 
any favour, there was rather an idea of separating as much of the 
Irish and Scotch business os possible from the work of the Imperial 
Houses of Parliament. And certainly there would be an immense in¬ 
crease of work if representatives were admitted from India, and were 
Lidian matters taken up and <lebated as fully as their intrinsic merits 
required. And tlien there was Uiis greater difficulty, supposing the 
former to be surmounted—the people of England or their repre¬ 
sentatives in Parliament would never accept what was proposed ; for 
there was a feeling among Englishmen that no person should sit 
in the legislative assembly unless he felt in his own person the weight 
of taxation. Mr. Prichard had witli great skill endeavoured to show 
that the population of India came under this definition; and Mr. 
Dsdabhai Naoroji hod shown that there was an indirect sum paid by 
India to the exchequer of Uiis country; and it was also true that a largo 
body of English soldiers were supported by the revenue^ of India. But 
these assistances which India gave were all indirect, and as a matter of 
fact the revenues of India were spent in India for the purposes of India; 
and if any attempts were made to deal directly with any part of the 
roveiiDcs of India there would be an immediate outcry. There was, 
then, no direct dealing with the revenues of India, and under these 
circumstances it would be difficult to persuade Englishmen to allow 
Indians to sit in Parli.nmeut. Still, however, he was free to confess 
that there were very strong arguments in favour of the Representation 
of India in Parliament; and one of the strongest had not been touched 
upon by Mr. Prichard — it was that other countries witli cxtenial 
]>oseessionB had admitted representatives to their legislative assemblies. 
For instance, the representatives of Goa sat in the Portuguese Assembly; 
the representatives of French foreign jwsscssiuus sat in the Assembly in 
the perioil of the Republic; and the representatives of Spanish America 
in the Cortes of Madrid. One other point he wished to mention : he 
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did hope that in this discassion the.r would put aside anything like 
menaces of separation—(hear, hoar)—between the two countries. India 
and England were united now, and no one showed better than Mr. 
Prichard himself liow completely they were so when he spoke of the 
feeling which pervaded all India at the news of the death of the late 
Viceroy, I/ord Mayo, lie therefore protested against these menaces 
of separation. They had heard them before, and in the United King¬ 
dom, but it 'remained the United Kmgdom still; for the combined 
strength of the British pt'ople was so great that resistance in detail 
would have no chance of success. And farther, he believed that 
separation between the two countries would be a great evil. (Hear, 
hear.) He could never help looking at the separation of the United 
States from England as a groat calamity; for though it had been called 
a great blessing to the United States as hastening their manhood, yet 
tlic thought of what might have been, had the English-speaking peoples 
remained united, was suggestive of a more prosperous state of things 
than had been attained in the division of tlie two nations; for had the 
English race remained united they might have bid defiance to the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Gkorob CnAwsHAY agreed with tliose who urged that something 
was required by the people of India, but confessed ho should be sorry to 
see the Indians involved in all the miseries of the British Parliamentary 
system. ( Laughter.) He was at a loss to see how a few Indian represen¬ 
tatives could effect good in a Legislative Assembly where anything of 
importance was judgeil—not by its merits—but by party exigencies. 
He could not see tlie utility of mingling the peculiar institutions of India 
and England. But there is something which the people of India require, 
aud for which attention must be turned in a direction quite different from 
that proposed by Mr. Prichard. It should be the duty of the East India 
Association, aided by such members of the House of Commons as can 
emancipate tliemsolves from the trammels of party, to take up the sepa¬ 
rate cases of injustice to Indian subjects as they arise and endeavour 
to remedy them. At present anything would go down about India; 
take for instance the Ti/Ms article regarding the case of the Nawab of 
Toiik. The first part declared there was no doubt of his guilt; the 
second part affirmed that he had hod no trial;—a paradox which those 
who were accustomed to pin tlieir faith to the 7’iiiiet might perhaps 
understand, but which was not so clear to those who presumed to judge 
for themselves. (Hear, hear.) That very cose was an illustration of 
what India wanted. -There should be no necessity to appeal to Parlia¬ 
ment at all on such matters. Qrievances like this should go through 
an unlinary course of law, and come before the Judicial Coininittee of the 

c 
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Privy Council, as a matter of course. (Hear, hear.) Instead of pur- 
furtlier a visionary scheme of representing India in Parliament, it 
vroald bo wise to set up a system of solid and impartially-administered 
law, at tlie head of which stood the Sovereign of England, deciding all 
oases in the last resort by the exercise of the Prerogative through the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. William TAVLen, lute Commissioner of Patna, said the question 
was one of such extreme imjiortimcc, and at the same time so much dif¬ 
ficulty, Unit to attempt to enter into anything like an elaborate conside¬ 
ration of it, and of the collateral pouits connected with it, in a brief speech 
of ten minutes duration would be im]x>s.sible. The subject was one tliat 
could not bo speedily exhausted; it was a subject adapted to those whose 
powers of oratory could keep them up to Parliamentary pitch for unnum¬ 
bered hours, and whoso privileges of speech wei-e not curtailed by the 
inexorable clock. He proposed therefore to coniine himself to the lead¬ 
ing proposition—vix., that India requires Kepreientation ; this being a 
proposition which, whatever that Beprosontation may be, or iu whatever 
form it may be secured, no man will dispute. In using the word 
^presentation he did not use it in its technical sense, involving an 
election of representatives for India in the House of Commons ; but ho 
meant that the interests, the customs, the wishes, tltc prejudices of the 
vast population of tliat great country should have some sort of intelligent 
representation in the Councils of the Empire. (Hear.) Hu was very unwill¬ 
ing to say anything disrespectful of the House of Commons, but be must 
express his opinion that, so far as Indian questions wore concerned, the 
discussions of that honourable body, whenever he hod the honour, or 
rather the pain of listening to them, were chai’actcruced by an entire 
absence*of that wisdom, information, and intelligence which usually 
distinguishes the consultations of that illustrious body. (Hear, hear.) 
Ignorance, indeed, was the only excuse for the lamentable condition of the 
great body of the present House of Commons in relation to Lidiaii affairs. 
One fact being worth a Uiousaiid theories, he would refer to an incident 
in the recent discussion on the case of the Nawab of Tonk. That debate 
was exceptionally interesting, and, seeing that no fewer tlion 84 Members 
voted for justice, it showed a great advance in the feeling of the House 
of Commons. In the course of that debate Uie Uudci-Secretary of 
State for India ochwved one of those remarkable specimens of wliat 
might bo called political obfu.scation, and which pass for Indian states¬ 
manship among a body of some 800 intelligent and reasonable English¬ 
men in tlie House of Commons. The question wys whether the Nawab 
of Tonk could have his case referred by the Queen to the Privy Council 
for their consideraiioii, and with a view to render tme justice. Mr. 
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Grant Duff, in the course of a wonderfully discursive speech, in which he 
thought it unuccessary to confine himself to his subject, but wandered 
back into the early history of the British in India, describing the cha¬ 
racter, not of the present Nawab only, but also of his grandfather, 
endeavoured to swamp opposition by triumphantly referring to an Lidian 
case, which had come before the Privy Council from India, in which 
the Privy Council wime to the conclusion that they could by no possibility 
take up the matter. Now tlie question before the House was whether 
the power which Her Majesty enjoys, under a special dance of the law, 
of referring any subject to the Privy Council, should not be exercised in 
tlie case of the Nawab of Tonk, so that it might be sent to that body for 
their consideration, in view of the scandalous proceedings in connection 
with the case. To such an imiK>rtant question as this, involving in its 
issues the reputation of British impartiality and justice, it was extremely 
desirable that every intelligent, conscientious man in the House of Com¬ 
mons should devote his attention, without inisdiroction from official 
sources. But the case which tlie Uiiddr-Sccretary of State quoted as 
showing that it was im]>oasiblo that the Touk affair could go before 
tlie Privy Council—the case of “ The Uueen v. Joy Kishen Monkerjee ”— 
was totally irrelevant to the point, for Her Majesty did not refer that case 
to her Council. That case was an appeal by a native criminal, a con¬ 
victed poijurer, who appealed from the Calcutta High Court, and 
claimed the interference of the Privy Council, as a matter of right. The 
Privy Council came to the couclusion that they would not be justified, 
under the law which Imiited their jxiwcrs, to entertain that apiical. 
Could any man affinn that it was cither just or fair for the Under¬ 
secretary of State, with a full knowleilge of the whole circumstances, to 
produce ex catheilru an irrelevant illustration, and dogmatically base 
a conclusion upon it, that because a private criminal hod not the right to 
appeal, therefore the Queen had not the power to seek advice of her 
Privy Council? He (the speaker) gave this incident as forcibly illus¬ 
trating the supreme ignorance which pervades the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons in respect to India—aii ignorance which mokes honourable 
and high-minded Englishmen the mere tools of an official who airs his 
official knowledge, if not with an intent to misrepresent, which he would, 
not venture to impute, at least with the effect of obfuscating the intelli¬ 
gence of his hearers. It may fairly, thei eforc, ho said that there is no 
true Representation of the interests of India iu the House of Commoiia; 
but he must confess that, with all admiration for the general sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Priohard, he did not think practicable the remedy which 
had been suggested in the opening address. He must confess he could 
look with no confidence n}ion the scheme proposed. He could not at 
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present realize as pracUcahle tlie idea of the varioQS populations and 
nations of India uniting to send representatives to take port in the dis- 
cnssions of Parliament. The thing might be hoped for in the distant 
future, perhaps, bnt there was no reasonable prospect of its realization 
yet. Bnt what is to be looked for, what is reasonably within our expec¬ 
tations, is that by some means or other there may be more English 
gentlemen introduced into the House of Commons who are acquainted 
with the affairs of Indio, who sympathize with its wants, ‘and who can 
expose and put down any attempt at injustice. (Hear.) How that is 
to be accomplished is a difScnlt question; still it is feasible, and may be 
wrought out by persevering and judicious effort. Until then it is to bo 
femed that little change can be expected ; questions like the Tonk affair 
win be introducetl after they have passed through tlie official manipula¬ 
tion of successive offices, and then met by official retorts that it is 
highly dangerous and impolitic to interfere with the Government of 
India and its decisions ; that an attempt to inquire into the Jinti of tlie 
high Indian officials is a course which will seriously endanger the stability 
of the Empire; and that a mere legislative assembly, flowing nothing 
whatever about the matter, should not endeavour to limit the powers or 
criticise tlio decisions of the Government of India—witli other high- 
sounding arguments, against which ordinary intellects are afraid to 
contend. But to meet this special and specious Hue of opposition what 
is the remedy ? It is that there should bo greater publicity in the 
Indian Council itself; that the window of the dark chamber of the 
Secretsiry of (State for India should be thrown open to the invigorating 
breezes of pnblic opinion; that the autocratic power which that high 
official wields (whether in concurrence with or opposition to his attendant 
satellites no one knows) should be subjected to the criticisiti of the 
outside world ; that the consultations which take place should be open, 
in order that the public, and more especially Members of Parliament, 
may hear, and form their opinions upon the great questions discussed ; 
and that the individual opinions of each of the separate members of that 
Council, by whose consultations the Bccretary of Btate for India professes 
to guide his policy, should be known to the people at large. This is an 
amendment to which attention might be drawn, in order tliat a little of 
'the omnipotent force of public opinion may be brought to bear upon the 
secret conclave which now directs in darkness and mystery the govern¬ 
ment of 150 millions of people. If this change were brought about we 
should become aware upon what grounds and upon what principles these 
great questions are decided—decisions which too often are the ruin of 
individuals and tlie source of disaffection in the country. This change, 
he believed, might be accomplished without difficulty, and, when accoiii- 
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plished, tlic next step -would be that tlie natives of India sbnuld sec to 
their interests by aiding in the election of able aixl conipetmit gentlemen 
in lllngland who conld conscientiously, faithfully, and intelligently repr<'- 
sunt their interests in the House of Commons, and not submit to be. brow¬ 
beaten by the dogmatic ignorance and stilted platitudes of iuteresteil 
officialism. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr.' IIbioos, in rising to thank Mr. Prichard for his excellent paper, 
could not, however, concur in all its jioints. He (Mr. B.) said the ques¬ 
tion was as to tlie best mode of dcvcIo])ing the agricidturid -wealth of 
India, and securing the means of distribution thoi\*of, -nbieh, in bis 
opinio)!, was much in the same state now ns when the labours of the 
East India Association comraeuced; in short, a way had not yet been 
found o'ut “ hmc to bell the cat." Sufficient evidence has been given to 
the public by the reports of Mr. Login and others on their experimental 
farms, that the soil and climate of India can be made to produce five-fold 
its present production jwr acre, at a fraction additional ex}i«nse: but, 
say the witnesses, “ Tho stubbornness -with which the natives run in the 
“ groove they and their fathers have been aeeustoinnd to, in tlie face of 
“ all reason, and in spite of any pressure that can be brought to bear upon 
them, is almost incredible.” He (Mr. Briggs) said this, in tho nature of 
things, must be so under present circuinstanccs; it was so in England 
before we got free trade in com, and it is so in Ireland yet, in a great 
degree, and will remain so until we have the malt-tax rc])ealed ; and it will 
remain so in India until that time when the Government has found out a 
sound policy of alienating the waste lands from tho possession of tho wild 
beast to that of the people. Mr. Login says in his last report, “ Tho peoplo 
“ arc inclined to suspect that under all tliese effort* at stiperior cultivation 
“ lies a design to enhance the land rent.” This is another illustration 
proving that the nature of things is stronger tlian luan’s good i))teu- 
tions. As to the evidence taken before the Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry, after carefully reading the reports in the Asiatic, he was 
forcibly struck with tho likeness it presented to the following anecdote : 
An old lady suspects her neighbour (the famior) of diluting or adul¬ 
terating her milk with water, inasmuch as it did not give the cream she 
expected to her cup of tea. She makes up her mind to complain to tho 
faraier, with a view to mend matters. But the fanner indignantly 
repudiated the charge, and told the old lady to bring her pitcher, and 
watch the milkers milk the cow direct into it; to which, of course, she 
assented as b^iug a very fair test. Un the approach of milking time she 
accordingly made her appearance with her pitcher, and stood by the 
milkers whilst the operation was performed—her quart pitcher being 
half-filled from one cow, and then taken to the next for completion, in 
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order Uiat she could not complain that one cow’s milk might be^weakcr 
in cream than another. Having, as she thought, seen fair play so far, she 
takes her milk home, and treats it as usnal to get her cream from it, 
expecting much more cream, of course; bat, to her disgust, she found 
that, after charging the former with watering her milk, it did not produce 
'more cream than before; hereupon she was glad to get off by making an 
apology to the former, in whom she said she had now perfect confidence. 
The farmer (whether consciously or unconsciously) had, however, gained 
the confidence of this complaining old Indy snn’eptitionsly, as ho or his 
milker did not tell her that the first pint of milk drawn from the cows, 
as a rule, is considei-alily weaker in cream-producing power thou what 
follows after into the pail; hence what she had seen drawn direct from 
the cow would not produce more cream than what she had been in the 
habit of receiving, thongh the latter moy have been watered after all. 
Now for the interpretation of the parable. The people of England in 
general, and the East India Association in particular, are dissatisfied 
with the infinitesimal. nature of their transactions with 200 millions 
of tlieir Indian fellow-subjects, and therefore make complaint. These arc 
(taken as a body) supposed to be the complaining old lady; the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee is supposed to be tlio farmer; the administrators 
of India (or Indian officials) who are summoned before the Committee 
arc supjmscd to be milkers; and the Indian tnx-payers are the poor 
cows, who are drained to the last drop, under the painful circum¬ 
stances of an insufficiency of food. As n-eganls Representation of 
India in Parliament 1 would suggest that, when England is not 
misrepresented, India will then be represented in the British Par¬ 
liament. 

Mr. B. DicKmsoN, M.P., observed that it had always appeared to 
him to be a great difficulty in discussing questions relating to India, 
unless they were all agreed as to the great purpose wo have in view in tlie 
government of India. We —a Western race—are governing India os 
conquerors, and under our rule, we have not only a nation, but a number 
of peoples. It is utterly impossible that we can govern them upon 
Oriental notions, because we cannot make ourselves familiar and 
habituated to those notions, and no governing power can succeed 
unless it has faith in its own governing principles. On the other hand, 
we cannot govern India in accordance witli Western notions without in 
some degree introducing the principle of Representative Government- 
Is it our purpo.se to make India a permanent dependency of ours, or to 
make it a sort of partner with ourselves? He took it that neither of 
these was our object; but our purpose in governing India is to make it 
a nationality of its own, to build into one solid bond what is now com- . 
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posed of nianj betorogeneous materials, to fuse the varieties of creed and 
of race into a great nation; and vheu that is done we can no longer bo 
the rulers of India, and, except to educate them to rule themselves, we 
have no right there: hence it is our true inisHioii. Turning to tho 
animadversions of a previous speaker upon the indifference and ignorance 
of the Honse of Commons in regard to Indian .affairs, the hon. Member 
remarked that i>erhap8 some plea of justification might be found in the 
fact tliat the Indian business of tlie House of Commons is exceedingly 
unreal; the Indian Ludget being merely introduced as a sort of jicg 
upon which to hang an Indian debate on tilings m general. In allusion 
, to a remark of a former speaker, the hon. Member added that the 
expenditure of India is not wholly confined to India. To give in¬ 
stances which at once occurred to him, he would point to the fact that 
not loss than 50,000/. had been expended in the erection of tlie Cooper’a- 
hill College, for the education of engineers for India—done without tho 
sanction of Parliament, but upon the mere ipfe dixit of tlie Secretary of 
State for India. The second item is the sum of 40,000/., which has been 
expended in tho erection of a lunatic asylum for the old ofiScei'S and 
soldiers of the Indian army. (A laugh.) He mentioned these sums, 
not that he had the slightest intention of assorting that the expenditure 
was impropor, but to show that practically the House of Conruuons ha. 
no control whatever over the expenditure in regard to India. Those whe 
suggest and urge that India should be accorded the principle of Parlia¬ 
mentary licpresentation, according to English ideas, should look at the 
past history of this country, and find a lesson from it. The Councils 
in India are com|iosod of the nominees of the Govcriimeiit, and they in 
no degree represent the pcu]>lc; nor have they the slightest controlling 
power in respect to the expenditure or the raising of tlie revenues. But 
there are large towns in India where the beginiiiiigs of tlie principle of 
Municipal Rejiresentatiou may be found ; and it struck him that tlie 
representative element might be introduced in the Councils of India, by 
calling upon the large towns to send their representatives, as was done 
in this couutiy in the early days of Parliamentary Kepreseiitation. These 
might take part in tho legislation and government of the country, and by 
that means the Representative principle would be, by degrees, inculcated. 
He confessed he did not see how any other method could be brought into 
play; and he thought it should not bo forgotten that it was yet very 
early times to talk about a Parliament for Indio, for a Parliament was an 
institution of slow growtli, and was the outcome of the development of 
freedom and intelligej^ce. Still the time was coming when something of 
the Representative principle might be conceded; but it should be in India 
for India, because it would bo better for that country, and because the 
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House of Commoiis could afifoi’d no time for the consideration of Indian 
subjects iu such a manner as became their impurtauce. 

Mr. J. T. Zunx said that as one rrhose political status was that of a 
naturalized British Indian subject, he might be pennitted to offer a few 
brief remarks. His political rights were simpiv those of a native of Lidia,' 
and although not de /ucto himself a native, he, like many other foreigners 
who went to India and became naturalized, had become grMtly interested 
ill the progress and welfare of the country and its people. He could 
speak personally of the increasing power and number of the European 
residents in India, who hud become largely assimilated to the natives 
of the country—indeed, so much as to sliaro their grievances. These 
foreigners missed tlie forms of Fai'liamentary Guvemment, and lamented 
the absence of the Representative principle quite as much as the 
natives themselves. Alluding to the remarks which had been made 
respecting the impartial administration of English law, the speaker ob¬ 
served that he himself had a long fight for his rights as a British 
subject, and yet* ho could own to British justice in the end; for Uie 
Acts of Parliament were clear enough to give all due protection to those 
who knew how to claim them. He warned the Government of India 
that unless they were strictly fair and impartial in their dealings witli 
tlie people their iiusition was a perilous one; and that among tho 
emigrants from Fnuie**, Italy, and Russia there wero nut wanting those 
willing to foment nay ill fcoliiig which might arise. lie stated tliis 
because he knew for a fact that tho natives came to foreigners aud 
brought forwanl projiositions which they would hesitate to advance to 
an Englishman, and which are traitorous to tho Government. Tliree 
years prior to the Bepo^ Mutiny he was himself asked if he could pro¬ 
cure French officers to aid iu a rising; and still more recently proposi¬ 
tions of a similar chnracicr arc known to have been mode. With 
reference to Mr. Eustwick’s remarks about America, he (Mr. Zorn) 
happened to be emjiloyed iu 18CU iu an office in Now York where 
the first merchants of that city, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
arranged business 0 ]H>ratioii 8 with the East Indies, and on the occasion 
of the visit then paid by tho Heir Apparent to tho British throne to that 
foutinent, some of those leaders of opinion in the United States owned 
to a desire to sec tlie States reunited with the old dominion under 
onu ninuarch iu tho best interests of both countries. It was a significant 
fact, that after the war witli the Sontlicm States a paper could be started, 
iu New York under the very title the JiitpmaHat, advocating quite oi>eiily 
the re-establishment of monarchy! The best security of the Govern- 
inent is in the good-will aud coiitciitmeut of the people; and that 
this may be obtained, and that a loyal sentiment will be the result, 
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is shown by the unirei'snl rejoicings which took place at the news of 
the recovery of his Hoyal Ilighnoss the Prince of Wales. In con¬ 
clusion, he rcniindwl the meeting tliat in intitMlncing the Representative 
principle to the Hindoos, they were bringing no new thing, but one 
which bad been in operation from very ancient times among the natives 
of India. (Great applause.) 

Mr. PnicjrAHD, in reply to the reniarka which had been made, said 
he conld only express his regret to learn tliat Mr. Kastwick had seen 
reason to alter his niiu<l with respect to the Itepreseututive ]>rlnciple for 
India. 

Mr. E.vhtwick, M.P., interposing, observed that he had not altered 
his mind. He was in favour of the principle being adapted to Indian 
reciuircnionts; but in his remarks he had endeavoured to state some of 
the principal objections which conld be raised. (Hear.) 

Mr. PniciiAKD expros-setl his pleasure tliat such was the cn.se, and in 
reference to what had fallen from the hon. ilember for Stroud (Mr. 
Dickinson), pointed out that he had stnrteil on tho assumption that all 
were agreed that the maintenance of tho union of India and England 
was desirable. He had thence proceeded to show how that union would 
be liable to bo broken, and how he thought it could be jiennaneutly 
maintaincsl. As regards many other remarks which hud been made in 
the course of the di-scussion, ho begged tbe meeting to recollect that ho 
had advanced it ns a fnndnmeiitul ]>ro|>OHifion, that by the principles of 
the liritisli Colisi i(n(ii>ii no |iiiH!oii of (In' llritish Ktopiiv*, no pctiple 
whose rights ami whoso chanictcr ns Rrirish Miliji'cts lunl once been 
recognized should ho taxed unless they had a voice in the imimsi- 
tion of those taxes, and in the nianner in which they were spout. 
Pitt, Earl of Chathnin, said that taxation without representation was 
virtual slavery; and yet tho people of Indiii wore taxed with¬ 
out even llio pretence of asking their consent. The excnscs made 
on bclinlf of tho House of Commons wore invalid, because so long 
as tbo Legislature assuiues tlio resjionsiliility cast upon it since the 
promulgation of the Queen’s Proclanmtioii, it cannot sliako off the 
charge of the interests of the people of India. If, as has been said, the 
House of Commons lias no thne, and even if it liad tbo time, does not 
understand, Indian affairs, let tlie fact be admitttsl ojK*nly, and let other 
arrangements bo made. Itut so long as tho House of Commons does 
not attempt to get rid of that responsibility it is answerable for the mis- 
govemment or injustice which may be perpetuated in India. As for 
Representation in India, be believed it would come if the profiositions he 
had mooted were not carried into effect; for one of the two proposals is 
certain to come into operation, and will come mnch more quickly, per- 
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haps, than some of ns expect. If it is our object merely to educate the 
people of India to gorem themselTea, and then to sever connection vith 
India, veil and good ; let it be so. Bnt he did not beUeve it to be the 
wish, either of the people of England or India, to be separated; although, 
unless the people of India are admitted to some sort of rational Represen¬ 
tation in the House of (Commons, it is not mtliltely they will assume a 
right to conduct their own Government and have an Assembly of their 
own—and a violent disruption between tlie two countries will probably 
follow immediately. With the hope of avoiding that fatal termination, 
he laid down the propositions he had advanced on the present occasion. 
In reference to the remarks which had been made in support of the gra-'' 
dual extension of Representative Government, by means of the Councils 
in India and by the municipal institutions of tlie towns, he thought the 
suggestion showed very little practical acquaintance with the subject. 
The Councils of Calcutta and Bombay are a perfect force of repre¬ 
sentation. 

Mr. Dickinbok, M.P.: That is precisely what I said. 

Mr. PniOHARD remarked that the honourable Member said the Bepre 7 
sentative principle was growing by means of those institutions; but 
those who had any personal knowledge of them kitew them to be worse 
than a sham as far as the growth of self-government is concerned. 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Chairkax then, in brief and appropriate terms, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Prichard for his admirable address, and this having been 
agreed to, it was, on the motion of Major Bell, seconded by Mr. W. 
Chbbsox, resolved to adjourn the discusaion to another sitting on Tues¬ 
day, the 9th April, at 8 p.m., at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, 
18 and 19, John-street, Adelphi, Strand. 

Mr. Eastwiok, M.P., in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
said that no man was better known in this country or in India, who had 
taken a deeper or more active and useful interest in the welfare of the 
people of India. And now—speaking in the presence of many Indian 
gentlemen, he thought it a fitting opportunity to acknowledge the great 
and lasting benefit which Mr. Dickinson had effected by his labours. 

Mr. William Tayler seconded the motion, which was carried by 
acclamation; and 

The Chairmah having briefly expressed his acknowledgment of the 
compliment, a vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. Sauxders, ac¬ 
corded to the Council of the Society of Arts, for the use of their Rooms. 
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MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1872. 

Rtsunud Ditcxution on Paper read hy I. T. Prichard, Esq., on “ The 
Representation of India in Parliament.” 

JOHN DIGI^INSON, Esq. (Chairman of the late Indian Reform 
Society), in thb Ghaib. 

opening the proceedings, the Chairman intimated that the Hon. 
Secretory had received some letters relating to the discassion, which 
he would now road. 

Dbwak Kazi Siiahabudin then read the following letters from Sir 
Vincent Eyre and Mr. James Wilson (Indian Daily Neies ):— 

“ April 9. 

“ My dear Sir,—In case 1 should bo unable to attend the discussion 
this evening on Mr. Prichard’s paper, it may be interesting to the meet¬ 
ing to learn (if not already informed) that, under the present system of 
government in Franco, tho French possessions in India are duly repre¬ 
sented in the National Assembly at Versailles by a gentleman with 
whom I have the pleasure to be intimately acq^uainted, and whose 
father was for many years the Qovemor-Qeneral at PondicheiTy. His 
name is the Count Debassayes de Richemont; and he was elected 
unanimously by the popular vote in India, partly out of regard to 
his father’s memory, and partly beenuso of his own eminent fitness for 
the post. The election of such a man by the Indian subjects of France 
reflects honour on their hearts and intelligence, and may be considered 
a most encouraging fact in favour of Mr. Prichard’s proposal. 1 there¬ 
fore think it worthy of particular mention, for there con be no doubt 
that the presence in the French Assembly of a really able and well- 
informed representative, such as I have described, must be highly satis¬ 
factory to the native Indian subjects of France, as a guarantee that their 
rights and prejudices will be properly made known and protected. 

“ In our own Parliament most momentous questions are annually 
discussed alTecting the interests and happiness of the many mOliona 
whom wo govern in India; and there can be little doubt that were 
properly qualified delegates, enjoying tlie confidence of the people from 
each seat of goveniment, to throw their weight and intelligence into 
such discussions, the result would be more satisfactory to those whose 
interests are at stake than under the present hap-hazard system. 

• “ I should have been glad to express these opinions at the las 
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meeting had I been present, hnt perhaps it is not too late to offer thcni 
now for your consiiloration for what they may be worth.—^oure very 
truly, “ ViKCENT Eyre, K.C.S.L 

“ To Kaai Shahabndm, Esq.” 

“ Sir,—Tlie subject of Mr. Prichard’s paper is one that has often 
forced itself upon the attention of members of the Tudion press; and 
■while the need of some sort of Kepresentation of India is generally 
admittcil, the plans suggested have only shown how crude and immature 
has boon tho tliought upon it. Mr. Prichard docs not approve of 
Ilci)resentatiou fn India, and would prefer to treat that country as an " 
integral part of the Empire, making, in fact, an enlargement of what is 
usually considered the United Kingdom of Great Britain. However 
desirable this may be, I have never been able to see how it is to be ao- 
cnuiplisbcd. There is often felt in India something more than a senti¬ 
mental grievance that the nomination of Viceroy should be dependent 
on the exigenci^ of party in England, and the appointment be made 
accordingly, instead of having special reference to the requirements of 
India. In much the same way, so long as wo have in England government 
by i>ariy, the House of Commons would never consent—at least tliat is 
my view of the iimttur—to place the fate of the Empire in the hands of 
a few representatives.of a distant dcivendency. 

" There are KOmctime.s party divisions which come so close in numbers 
that the fate of a ministry, involving the policy of the nation for many 
years, may depend upon half a dozen votes. In these cases the 
‘honourable Members for India,’ if true to their trust,might exetcise an 
influence which would decide the fate, not of India, but of England. It 
seems to me that £))gland would never, and ought not to permit this. 

“ If India is to have members in the House of Commons they must 
bo full mi'mbcrs, and they could never be peimitted an influence in a 
party govenimeut which would hare the effect above intimated. To 
admit members to the House, and not to allow tliem to exercise the 
duties of membership, as must bo the case if they were deprived of votes, 
would be to make Reprusentatinn a farce. Repre.sentation in India would 
have some evils, but they would not be of such import as direct Eepre- 
seiitatiun in the House of Commons. 

“ To a very great e.xtont I agree with the views of Mr. AVilliam 
Taylor a.s expressed at tlic last meeting. It will he long before there 
caji bo rejtruwntntive iu.stitution.s in India, as we imderstaitd them, 
whetlier lucal or general. Not the least diflitulTy would be to find re¬ 
presentative men. 

“ There certainly does require, either in the councils in India or 
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England, a better representation of the non-oflStinl clement. Erom that 
source alone can anyUiing approximating to public opinion be lironglit 
to boar upon legislation and administration in India; and it is systeniati- 
cally ignored, as regards India, both there and in England. The gi'owtli 
of a healthy public opinion in India is thus rendei'ed impossible, and 
opinion and feeling con find vent chiefly in ‘niunlcrs, treasons, stratagems, 
‘ and crimes,’ of urliich there is a most unhealthy crop. 

“Mr. Tayler is right in his opinion that 'by some menus there 
‘ should ho more English gcutloracn intro<luced. into the House of 
‘ Commons who are acquainted with the affairs of India, who sympn- 
, ‘ thise with its wants, and who can expose and jiut down any ottempt at 
‘ injustice.’ 

'* lliis doubtless is very dosirnblc, but how is it to ho done 7 As a 
rule tlie retired oflicinJs of India arc not the men to represent uon-oflicial 
India. They may not have the moons to enter Parliament; and, nion.*- 
over, retired Indians have not generally the qualifications which would 
render them occej>tahlo representatives of English constitiieucics. There 
are doubtless retired Indian merchants or planters who have itumey to j)ash. 
their way, if they cared to sjicnd it in that direction. But witli rare 
exceptions they have been so fully occupied in makuig money, that they 
have never given that attention to public questions which would 
qualify them to fulfil tho duties of representatives of either England or 
Lidiu. Moreover, with very few exceptions, if men could bo found to 
enter the House of Commons os suggested, the probability is that they 
would he often carriwl away by the stronger stream of English iM)litics, 
unless they were of a stronger older of mind than is coinmunly available. 

“ It is not much to tho endit of honourable members of either House 
of Parliament that tlic process of official ‘obfuscation’ on Indian 
matters is so very easy, as represented by Mr. Tayler, and which I 
have no reason to think that be has exaggerated. There might ho 
more light thrown into, as well as ai>on, the doings of the liidiau 
Council, with advantage to the English Parliament and the people of 
India. Tho tenure of oflice by the members is too long; and tlie 
Council ought to be periodically weeded of the members who have been 
absent from India no inconsidci'able fraction of a century. 

“ Yours truly, 

“.r.\>iE8 Wilson, /ndinn Daili/ Newt. 

“ Sheffield, April 8, 1872.’’ 

Tho CuAiuu.CN then called uixm Major Evans Bell to renew the 
discussion. • 

Major Evans Bell said there might be some difference of opinion 
as regards the practicability of Mr. Prichard’s plan for the Representution 
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of India in the Imperial Parliament, but there could be none as to the 
reality and urgency of the crying want which he had brought before them 
with his usual ability. The crying want which Mr. Prichard had clearly 
shown was that of some independent unofficial check on the assessment 
of taxation in India, and on the expenditure of the revenues both in 
India and in England. There ought certainly to be some means by 
which, beyond the circle of the official departments, some sense of real 
responsibility could bo imposed upon the Indian Executive. At present 
there is no real responsibility whatever; and yet, of all governments in 
the world, the government of India is one that demands that respon¬ 
sibility should be imposed upon it, because it is, as has frequently been ^ 
explained, really a professional government; and those who have not 
had the opportunity of inquiring into its structure can really only form 
an adequate notion of what it is by trying to imagine what our own 
Government would be if tlie Horae Secretory were always selected from 
the ranks of the Civil Service, if a chief clerk of the Treasury or a Com¬ 
missioner of Customs were made Chancellor of the Exchequer, if the 
Foreign Secretary were always an old diplomatist, if the First Loixl of 
the Admiralty were always a naval officer, and all the other great offices 
of State were similarly filled up by promotions from the public service. It 
is easy to understand how small a chance there would be that the expen¬ 
diture of the country would ever be reduced; for the head of a department 
invariably considers that, however much the expense of other offices may 
be open to question, and whatever redactions should be made in other 
departments, such considerations cannot and ought not to affect that 
which is under his own control. In fact every trained expert, who has 
gone through his apprenticeship in any trade or profession, believes 
“ there is nothing like leather.” (Hear, hear.) That this is true of 
India may be clearly shown by a review of the finances of the country 
under the guidance of a very distinguished man—Lord Lawrence— 
whom we must all respect, and who rose, with honour, through every grade 
of the Bengal Civil Sendee to the viceregal chair of India. Let us 
take the four official years that were entirely under the control of Lord 
Lawrence, and compare them with the four years immodiately preceding 
his installatioa in office. Lord Canning and Lord Elgin, from the official 
year ending in April, 1860, to the year ending April 30,1864, reduced the 
expenditure in India from 44,622,269/. to 88,087,772/., the revenue 
having risen by more than a million a year, from 39,705,822/. to 
44,613,082/. During Lord Lawrence’s time, from the year ending April 
80, 1865, to that ending Slst March,. 1869, tl^ revenue rose, still by 
nearly a million ayear, from 45,652,897/. to 49,262,691/.—an increase of 
8,609,794/.; aud the expenditure in India was raised from 39,452,220/. 
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to 43,225,589/.—an increase of 8,773,860/. Lord Lawrence found the 
debt of India in 1865 at 98,477,555/., and left it on the Slst March, 
1869, at 102,866,189/., the annual interest haring risen from 4,482,385/. 
to 5,025,014/. Yet, in Lord Lawrence’s time, the force of European 
troops was reduced from the number at which it stood in 1864, 74,961, to 
64,858 in 1869. Under Lord Elgin’s government the expenditure, as just 
stated, had been reduced to 88,087,772/. in 1864, although he had to pay 
10,000 more European isoldiors than Lord Lawrence had in 1869. Under 
Lord Elgin the expenditure was brought down to 38,087,772/., though he 
had to keep up 74,000 British troops. Under Lord Lawrence, tliough Ao 
British troops were brought down to 64,000, the expenditure mounted 
' np to 43,225,587/.—only a million less than what it was under Lord 
Canning in 1860, when he had to provide for an army of 92,866 
Europeans and 218,002 Natives — 805,868 men in all—instead of 
184,858, ns the number was in 1869. In spite of the reduction of 
120,000 mm—28,000 British troops, 18,000 Native cavalry, 4,000 Native 
artillery, and 70,000 Native infantry, representing an annual expense of 
at least three millions—the expenditure having fallen by six millions 
from 1860 to 1864, under the statesmanlike rule of Lords Canning and 
Elgin, was raised six millions from 1864 to 1869 under the professional 
management of Lord Lawrence. And this, remember, is Indian expen¬ 
diture only. Let the Home Government bear all the credit or discredit 
of the Home expenditure—let Lord Lawrence and his apologists, if they 
please, attribute the deficit of those four years entirely to the exactions 
of the Secretary of State—still the fact remains that, with a rising income 
and a reduced military charge, he managed to augment enormously the 
Indian expenditure. Tlie groat work of Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty, 
prematurely and terribly cut short, was that of gradually repairing the 
mischief that had been'done in the previous five years; and every one 
mnst have observed the candour and boldness displayed by that distin¬ 
guished and lamented ^statesman in grappling witii the great financial 
difficulties with which he had to contend. We are only now beginning 
to hear of his personal efforts in this direction. In fact, under his 
admin istratidii, wo come to the period of honest, though imperfect, 
endeavours on the part of the Indian Executive to reduce the expendi¬ 
ture—a course in which they have been baffled and thwarted by the 
Home Government; for there is no doubt that Lord Mayo recommended 
large reductions in the police and army, which were not permitted by the 
Home Government. Moreover, during the same period, while Lord 
Mayo was endeavouring to reduce the expenditure in India, we have had 
concocted and carrief into effect by the Secretary of State in England 
that most cruel and wicked project, the Civil Engineering College—a 
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scheme which is merely a new J>icce of machinery for preventing the 
Natives of India from attainhig etniuonce in the profession of civil engi¬ 
neering, for excluding them from the higher ranks of that department in 
India, and for finding a number of good appointments at their expense, and 
through their exclusion, for English gentlemen. Certainly the Home Qo- 
/ernmeiit has not acted os a check on the expenditure of the Indian Execu- 
dre, but rather as a stimulus to extravagance and a hindrance tu economy. 
Where, then, are we to look for an unofiicial check ? Mr. Prichard has 
argued with great force that we sliouhl endeavour tu influonce public 
opinion in such a manner os to obtain a roprescutation of India in Uie 
Imperial rurliamcut; but he himself secs tlio great difliculty tlicrc would 
be in porsmiding the House of Commons to pass an Act introiliu-ing a 
really adequate represontatiuu of India; and ho has even said that he 
wontd be contented with nomiunl rojircscututioii by as few as tive mem¬ 
bers. lie (Major IScU) could not think there would be much advan¬ 
tage by such an introduction of Indinn members into Purliameut, for tlie 
Indian members, being ducted merely for India, would not have that 
weight iu the House of Commous which they ought to have; or nt 
least certainly not the weight jwssessed by a member who bad obtained 
the confidence and tlie sntTrngos of a British constituency. Members for 
India in the House of Commons might he received witli all outward 
fonns of re.sjicct, and bo jiaticntly heard wlioii they sjHrke on liuliuu 
topies; hut yet tiiey would occupy a very ciiuivoeal [Kisitioii, nnd would 
probably be looked ui^mn almost as iiolitiuul Purinhs, and with regard 
to British and luiperial ({iiestiuns as more intruders. They would uertajuly 
not be allowed to decide iudian questions by tlicmselves, not even to the 
limited extout that is cuaceded by custom to l:>cutcb members; and, ou 
tlie otlier band, they would not bo sufficiently strong to create any very 
heigbiciicil interest in Indinn affairs, or to break down and destroy tliat 
direct, tbongli, as he (Major Bell) thought, very shallow and superficial 
interest in tlie e.xpeuditnrc of Indian rerennu iu England which English 
constituencies may now bo siipjiosed to feel. And yet one of the matters 
that certainly ought to he fought cut by the Natives of India who Lave 
the political capacity to understand such things, is the largo military 
exjieiiditure of India in England, iu addition to the entire expense of sup- 
iwrting tlie British Anny iu India, and of transporting troops both ways, 
which is paid as a sort of tribute (for that is what it really is) to Great 
Britain. Call it tribute or not, as you please; “a rose by any otlicr 
uuinu would smell us sweet ”—and tribute costs as much and galls as much, 
whhtever you call it—and the sum of ISl. 10s. a year for every soldier in 
England, over and above their exjiunses in India' and their ]>assage- 
moncy, is really a tribute, or, if you prefer the tom, a subsidy to tlie 
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British Gorcrninont It would, then, be an entirely hopeless tiling to 
think of powniidiiig the House of Commons by the persuasion or by the 
votes of five, or ten, or twenty members for India, to introduce n more 
equitable settlcmcut of financial nilairs between England and India. 
Indian representatives would not exercise any great weight in the 
counsels of the House. Tliey wotild not be allowed the time to battle 
persistently for those details of expenditure and ndniinistratiou which 
must bo fairly fought out bcfoi’o economy can be ensured. Tlioae who 
seek to give India the representative princijile ought to work for the 
enlargement of the Eegi.slntivo and Executive Councils in India, in .such 
a manner as to secure that there shall bo a substantial check u|>on expen¬ 
diture oii the sjiot, mid at the right niomeiit. And, further, there 
ought to bo such un opening of the Indian Council in Loudon ns shall 
secure jmblicify to its proceedings, and a re.stora(ion of the great ad¬ 
vantage which was oflered by tlie old Court of Proprietors of tlie East 
India Coinpniiy’s nyiiatf —a place where, although there certainly was 
little direct jiowi i-, the rulers of India could bo faced and questioned with 
regaixl to their acts. The Indian Council should be able to discuss in¬ 
cessantly, and with due publicity, Indian questions which now occupy 
only two or threu days in tlie House of Commons during a Bession of 
Parliament. Only in this way can any real good be effected; but what¬ 
ever is done it is certain that no words can express loo strongly the 
importance of what is to be done being done quickly, for a critical time 
is evidently npi>roaching. The fiuaucos of India have long been fed by 
an unnatural and extiviordinary stimulu.s. The ever-growing Home expen¬ 
diture has been provided for in advance by the capital of Indian railways; 
and the e.xpcnditui'e of eighty inillioiis of that capital in India has 
undoubtedly added much to the prosperity of the population of the 
country. But that expenditure will not go on for over; and when it 
ceases—and the financial I'esults of the railways are felt only in the steady 
drain of guaranteed interest to England—there will come an unpleasant 
and depressing reaction, for which wo ought to be prepared. Btimulanta 
are wonderful remedial agents, but they do not produce bone and muscle. 
India has been living upon them for many years, and what is now 
wanted is a little mild constitutional diet, without which a state of dis¬ 
ease will be produced, which may lead before long to inflammation, and 
perhaps to dangerous convulsions. (Hear, licar.) 

Mr. R. A.. Macfie, M.P., said ho hoped that no friends from India 
would be surprised at the comparative smallness of this meeting. It 
was iu some degree due to the general tranquillity, and was a proof of the 
feelmg of confidence that is entertained in the practical govenuaeiit of 
our Indian Empire. But beyond these considerations they should not 
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forget that the Press in effect brings the absent to these meetings, and 
that remarks -which are mode on these occasions reach, by means of the 
' press, large and diverse virtual auditors interested in the affairs of India. 
He felt very considerable interest in the subject of the Representation 
of India, but he quite agreod -with what hod been said in regard to 
the inadequacy of the remedy proposed, and the inappropriateness of 
resorting to Representation in the British Parliament. He agreed 
with what Major Bell had said in respect to the Indian Council os 
regards its mootings being made public. It seemed to him that a most 
illogical procedure was involved in the present constitution of the Indian 
Council by the payment of members. He was aware that a strong 
feeling existed in favour of this principle, but he was strongly of opinion 
that it was a mistake. Tlie best men were not obtained by this means, 
but, on the contrary, it became a matter of patronage and pay, and the 
selection was thereby limited where it ought to be free and mitrom- 
melled. It seemed to him to be most absurd to exclude members of 
the Indian Council from Parliament. They were excluded because 
they were paid. Their absence from the House was the root of many of 
the evils complained of. Major Bell had said that under the old system 
of government the Court of Proprietors afforded a field where open 
questioning and free ventilation of Indian topics could be secured; that 
had now been stifled, and a most pernicious closeness had been intro¬ 
duced in its place, whose evils had been heightened by the exclusion 
from Parliament of the very men who were best acquainted with and 
largely responsible for Indian affairs. He would therefore suggest that 
two things should be sought. First, an opening out of the Council to 
the representatives of the Press, and secondly, a revocation of the re¬ 
striction which prevents members of the Indian Council from seeking 
seats in Parliament. In connection with that reform he would go to 
another. He believed public opinion was ripening to the belief that the 
circumstances of the time demanded a confederation of the Empire. 
There was a strong disposition everywhere, in the public Press, among 
philosophers, and among practical people, for uniting the British 
Empire as a great confederation; then we should have India in its 
proper position, and the House of Commons would be left to discharge its 
proper duty towards the United Kingdom; new life would be infused 
into the whole empire, and India would largely participate in the benefits 
which would accrue. He would venture to say with regard to Indians 
that tliey would be glad and j'roud their country should be no longer in a 
position of mere dependency, but recognised in fact, as it has long been in 
law, as an integral part of the empire. Confederation would accom¬ 
plish the end they seek, and would bring with it a willingness to dis- 
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charge the duties of citizenship which would be involved. India would 
pay her share of the expenses of the government of the Empire, and 
would take her fair i>ortion of every burden that legitimately belonged 
to her in the grandest state the world ever saw—which may Qod give 
them grace to institute!—a confederated British Empire. (Hoar, hear.) 

Mr. Jones remarked that he had li-stencd with much satisfaction to 
the speakers who had preceded him, and he fully agreed with those 
who had pointed out the difficulties which stood in the way of having a 
Representation of India in Parliament, and he did so because he was 
certain the interests of England and India were not identical. The City 
• of Loudon won India, and the reason it did so was that it might make 
money ont of it. The City of London in the same way had done a good 
for India, and for the same reason, because it was profitable to do so. 
But apart from tliis the people of England have no sympathies with tlie 
people of India, nor would they for a moment allow their policy to be 
frustrated in pursuit of any supposed advantage to the peojile of India. 
The history of England in connexion with India proved that the tendency 
of public opinion ran entirely in the direction to which he referred, and not 
to any sentimental philanthropy, having for its object specially ti»o benefit 
of the poople of India. Even the change of system which was brought 
about subsequent to the Indian Mutiny, if examined, proved to be only 
transference of patronage from the East India Company to the Crown. 
If, tlion, tlio interests of the two countries presented so evident a want of 
identity, how could it be expected that benefit would result from the 
partial Representation of India in the British House of Commons ? The 
policy of self-interust had influenced England to destroy the manufactur¬ 
ing industry of India, and reduce it to an agricultural country, the latter 
being as notoriously jn a condition of unprogressiveness as the former was 
of advancing enlightenment and civilisation. When protective tariffs were 
part of our financial system, England forbad the admission of the korahs 
of India, lest they should injure our manufactures. When a tariCT was 
imposed on India for the necessities of the State, our Manchester men 
ran to the Secretary of State to remonstrate against a measure which 
favoured the Bombay cotton-mills, and hindered the sale of the Lancashire 
cottons. The coal question in India, yet in embryo, is tliat which will 
determine the existence or fall of Lancashire. If India solves it 
favourably to herself her wealth will revolt against any further sub¬ 
jugation to Manchester influence. He would therefore urge that the 
people of India should be placed in such a position as would secure 
her against the evil^ of this collision of interest. We have no know¬ 
ledge of the feelings of the people of India, and comparatively lilUo 
knowledge of what they desire. Bpeaking generally, they are a poor 
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peasantry, crashed by taxation and rental, which (contrary to all their 
cnstoins and habits of centuries) is enforced in cash rather than in kind, 
and they arc ruled by men who have no sytnpatliy with their condition. 
No such thing is known in India as is common in many parts of 
England in bad seasons ; no remission of rents is pcmiittcd, for they 
are nilctl by an officer whoso duty it is to view the affairs from a 
practical, and not from a senthucutnl point of view, England, as has 
been obserred by former speakers, cannot rale India properly, because 
she is not in sympathy with its people; and even if she had sympatliy 
it would bo abstract and philosophic rather than practical, and as such 
would be ineffectual. If wo would keep India, tlio true policy is to look ^ 
only to its materhil interests, the development of its industries, and the 
enlargement of its trade. As for religions education, the people of India 
don’t believe in ibo Englislnnan. The govcnuneiit of India has pro¬ 
vided a genteel occupation for upper ami middle-class men, who, too 
proud to s«*k their livelihood in business. Lave been content to accept 
employment provided for them by violence and wrong. To pacify their 
consciences they hove invented the theory that they have a holy mission 
—the moral and religious elevation of the jrcople of India—but the 
natives are acute enough to detect the inijiosture, and reply; “ Your 
“ tenure is tainted witli blood. Go ami sell nil tbai thou bast and 
“ follow jioviTty.” Tlie only pnictieiil way in wliieli we ean approach 
India is on the gnmiid of mutiml interest—in the aspect of helping them 
to make money that we may make more money out of tliem. Now who 
are the best men to teneb tliem that? Evidently those who have a 
stake in the prosperity of India; the bond-holders, Uie shareholders of 
railways and stock. Let these hare a voice in selecting a Council; let 
them assume the office hitherto filled by tlie ancient Court of Proprietors, 
and you will have an intelligent and sensible means of dealing with the 
public authorities of India. A remark fell from a previous speaker as ex¬ 
plaining the paucity of attendance at the meeting. The honest explanation 
of it was that men did not come because they knew nothing of the subject 
under discussion, and felt no interest in it; but a court of proprietors 
constituted of those interested in the revenues of India would remedy 
this lack of interest, and would give ready car to any pro]> 08 al which 
would give security to them, or would increase the value of tlieir stake 
in the coniitry. As for tlio Pi'css, which had been extolled os a substitnto 
for the lleprcscntation of India in Parliament, it could not at least bo 
anything but a poor and meagre substitute for the ancient and valuable 
right of public conference and deliberation ; and, moreover, us it stood, 
anybody could buy the Press. At the rccejit debate upon the claims of 
the princes of Lidia he maile a speech which was Usteuetl to with 
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attention and satisfaction, and yet not a wonl of it appeared in print, not 
even in tlio A»mtic. (Lnuijhtcr.) Ho liad left off looking at news¬ 
papers—tliey woi’e mbbisli. (Langliter ) As showing the good which 
might be effectetl by the r,-establishment of a court of i>ropri(-tors, he 
would repeat what ho said at tho meeting to which ho referred, tliat an 
humble indiridnal like himself was able to raise his voice in defence of a 
rajah and duLsecure his reinstatement on his throne; he conld and did 
stand lip single-handed—knowing nobody, caring for nobody, and speak¬ 
ing to nobody—in order to plead the cause of the deposed liajah of 
Chokum-Putty. (Laughter.) 

Mr. R. H. Elliot said he might be allowed to say tliat at tho 
meeting referred to by Mr. Jones, tho reason why the audience laughed 
at the story was tliat Uiey did not believe that a rajah of so odd a name 
had a real e-xistence; but in justice to Mr. Jones it was fair to say that 
there was ono present who could give evidence as to the reality of tlio 
existence of the Rajah of Choknni-Putty. 

Mr. 'Wriisteii said that tlic ainuscmcnt at the meeting refeiTed to was 
no doulit due to the cause explained by Mr. Elliot, but it so hnjtpcucd 
that he (Mr. Webster) was judge of the district in which tlie ssciriindary 
of. Chokum-rutty is situated; and Mr. Jones in all probability was per¬ 
fectly correct in what he said of the Rajah, or more properly largo 
zemindar, of Chokuin-Pufty. Tho name of Chokum-Putty is as familiar 
in Honthern India ns the name of any metropolitan district is to the 
Londoner. He (the s]K:aker) li.ad known the Rajah of Chokum-Putty 
intimately for a considerable tune. 

Mr. Jones observed tlmt he was glad to receive this corroborative 
statement 

Mr. Elliot said if they wanted to know how to govern India 
jiroitcrly they should go to the greatest orator in England, ilr. John 
Bright, or read the great sja-eehes which ho made in the Iloii.se of Com¬ 
mons in Mr. Bright then told the people of England—what is 

perfectly true now—that we must have no such tiling ns nn Indian Em¬ 
pire ; and that you must hrenk it up into at least five great dependencies, 
which shall bo boundetl by the difl'ercnces of language and geographical 
position, and tlint for each of these tliere should be a separate govenior, 
assisted by a council selected from the Europeans and natives in that 
torritory. lii fact Mr. Bright would apiiear to have urged the 
adoption of a system similar to that now in o]ieratiou in Ceylon. 
Looking but that very day through some of Lord Macaulay’s speeches, 
ho observed that m*his speech of the lUth July, lh38, that distin¬ 
guished statesman admitted that the business of the House of Commons 
was so overwhelming t' at attention conld not be given to Indian afifairs. 
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If tlmt Tvas tile case tlieu, Low inucL more true is it now ; moreover, 
anotLer remark made by Lord Macaulay was emmcntly true, and that 
was that yon might os wall attempt to govern England in Cjdciitta, as 
attempt to govern India in this ccuntiy. (Hear, hear.) 

The Dewan Kazi Shahabohin, Acting Hon. Secretary, said tlmt 
as a native of India he might perhaps be permitted to make a 
few remarks on the subject under discussion. Mr. Mnqfie, in allud¬ 
ing to the fact tlmt the members of the Lidian Council are prohibited 
from sitting in the House of Commons, appeared to incline to the 
opinion that the removal of this disqualification would afford a satis¬ 
factory solution to the question of Indian Representation in Parlia¬ 
ment. Rut tlie hon. Member had not seen the difficulty which would 
then present itself, in the circumstance that the meinbers of the Indian 
Conncil could not bo subordinates of the Secretary of State and at tlio 
siune time members of Parliament to watch over and check his adminis¬ 
tration—a combination of fimetious which in itself was impossible, and 
which could result in no benefit. Mr. Macfie had also suggested a con¬ 
federation of the whole British Empire, in which India would be in¬ 
cluded, and this led to the subject of Mr. Prichard’s paper— viz., the 
Representation of India in the Briti.sli Parliament He would not follow 
the example of one or two of the preceding speakers by deviating from 
the subject—(hear)—but would confine himself entirely to tlic question 
whether it would bo dcsimblo to Lave a few representatives from India 
in the House of Commons. The subject of Reproseutatiou must force 
itself upon the attention of the public, not merely because the circum¬ 
stances which had given rise to the existing form of government do not 
now exist, but because the people lU’e receiving an education which is fast 
satmatiug the popnlar mind with liberal notions regarding govern¬ 
ment. They study bistoiy and philosophy, and cannot help admiring 
the practical workmg of the existing representative goveraments; 
and yet the form of their own gorcnmient is a despotic form, and, 
although it is a mild and i>arentol dcsiwtism, yet that docs not afford 
an excuse for its existence. As the subject of representative form of 
govcniment in Lidia will thus sooner or later be forced upon attention, 
by the very education which tlie English are giving to Uto people of 
India, it is wise that that subject should be considered side by side with 
the subject of educating the jMsople; othenvise silent discontent will 
grow, and it may find a vent in violence. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Prichard 
bases his j)rop<i.<al to have a few Indian ruiu'eseutatives in Parliament 
ujiou the necessity of keeping the Indian Empire permanently in 
miiou with Great Britain; and this, in point of fact, is most de¬ 
sirable. It is not at all clear how tliat object would be gained 
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by haring four or five representatives in Parlinntent for India. But 
really there is no reason for the supposition that if India had no such 
Representation in the British Parliament the present relations between 
the two countries would cease; and for this simple reason, that those 
relations are based on mutual or reciprocal desire—England being neces¬ 
sary to India, and India being wanted by England. (Hear, hear.^ In spite 
of all that has been said of the disaffection in India—of Wahabees, of 
Kookos, and others—^he was firmly convinced that if their opinions were 
sought, the people of India—Hindoos and Mohammedans—would vote 
for the continuance of the British rule. The natives of India know 
* what anarchy existed in the days of their fathers, how sect was ar¬ 
rayed against sect, and province against province ; how taxes were col¬ 
lected, and justice dealt out. They are now under a Oovemment by 
which, notwithstanding heavy taxation and certain evils incidental to 
a foreign and dominant rule, they have for a considerable period en¬ 
joyed peace and security and an improved administration of justice. 
So that, with few exceptions, the people would vote for tlie con¬ 
tinuance of the British rule in India. Such was his certain know¬ 
ledge of the feeling of tlie mosses. (Hear, hear.) On the oUior 
hand, England, as ho had . before remarked, did not wish the 
connection between herself and India to be severed. So long os the 
relations existing between the two countries are based upon such 
grounds as these, there is no danger of a choiige in the ruling power in 
India. (Hear, hear.) These being tlie facts, the only question which 
those who take on interest iu India have to consider is the best form of 
government for India. For himself he was of opinion that India should 
be governed to a large extent m India, and tliat it is impossible to 
govern India efficiently at a distance of thousands of miles from London 
—at least not in detail. (Hear, hear.) The endeavour to have a few 
representatives from Lidia in the House of Commons, without any re¬ 
presentative Government in India itself, would bo something like to 
attempt to weave cloth from raw cotton without the intermediate 
process of spinning it into yam. They must begin at the beginning, and 
that beginning must be in India; whether by means of the enlargement 
of the Legislative Councils or by other means, there could be no ques¬ 
tion that in India the first movement should be made. From such 
a beginning we might, in course of time, have really representa¬ 
tive bodies, like the legislatures of the American states. Tlien, and 
not till then, would India be iu a position to send representatives 
elected by these loctll legislatures to the Imperial Parliament. But 
just now, to have some four or five members from different parts of 
India would not remove the evils incidental to the present mode 
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of governing that country. Firat of all a difficulty would be felt 
in finding natives compclcnt to rejiresent India in Parliameiit. All 
those who are called educated natives would not represent the wants, 
the feelings, and may be tlie prejudices of the masses. You might 
as well yoke a camel and an ox to a cart as class the few educated 
with the millions of tlio rest of Uic population. Besides, the edu¬ 
cated natives do not belong to the wealthy classes. Education has 
hitherto been sought mainly by tlie middle, and even by the lower classes, 
rather as a means of gaining a liyelilioo<l than for its own sake. Tin's 
pecuniary difficulty would certainly be a swious one. There is yet 
anotlier argnmeut against Mr. Prichard's proposal. Parliamentary 
government in this country is a party government. The ministry 
cannot exist without the support of a majority. Experience teaches ns 
tlint thei’o are not many party men who would vote against thou own 
party on an Indian question which docs not affect tlicm or their con¬ 
stituencies. Under these circumstances, whnt check could five or six 
natives of India be expected to constitute on the nets of a Ooverriment 
existing by patty influence? Kazi Shababudin reiterated that a ntove- 
ment lowanls introducing somethiug like n rc]>rescntative form of 
govemmeiit in India itself wa.s necessary before wo thought of its 
rcprest'iitniion in Porlinmcnt here. 

SvKit Maijmood (Christ’s Cktllege, Camliridgo) said that of the 
many questions ufftstting India none was of greater importance than the 
question whether the natives should be allowed a Uepresentation in the 
governmeutof their country. It was a questiou which engaged the atten¬ 
tion of every intelligent native in India who ever gave a thought to tho 
government of his country; and he always feels the principle of Represen¬ 
tation to bo one of the greatest uecessitics which entitle any nation to be 
called civilized. But the difficulty of application of the principle is 
much enhanced in India on account of tho mixture and diversity of the 
people, tho varying creeds and difference of race, as well as the contrast 
in res]ie<'t to ednention. Nevertheless, there arc many thousands in 
India who arc quite as well able to understand the questions affecting 
their own country — the fiiiaiicinl and public works questions for 
instauec — as an Knglishmau understands the affairs of his own 
country. (Hear, hear.) And ho would go further, and say that they 
were not without people possessing talent sufficient to qualify them for a 
scat in Parlinment. (Hear.) in England the qualification for the pos¬ 
session of the fraucliise was so low that almost every shopkeeper bad a 
right to vote, and there were thousands in India who possessed all the 
qualifications which characterized an English shopkeeper. The objec¬ 
tion that the people of India must not enjoy tho vote hecansc they are 
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uot siiffioiontijr cdiicatod for it—however true it may bo of the ajfricul- 
tiiral cla.s.<io.s—ought uot to be applied to the oxclusiotk of the persona he 
had deseribed. Although able officers govern Indio, yet they can never 
learn the real feelings of tho people themselves. We know that many 
able Englishmen have gone to India, and some of them have tried to 
study the wants, the feelings, aud the prejudices of the people, doing the 
best they cimhl for their mlvaucoinent; and yet by far tho majority of 
Englishmen, bbcause they are not natives of India, but officers repre¬ 
senting tlie interests of the governing clas-ses, and not of the people, 
have failed in lonniing the sentiments of tho people, or in gaining their 
^affection. Hundreds of thousands of Englishmen have dwelt iu long 
series of years in India, and yet how few of them really know tho people 
so much as to carry on a correspondence with any of them after their 
returo to this country! In the large majority of cases, although they 
had lived in India so long, yet they very rarely or hardly ever make 
intimate friends among the natives. How, then, can a governing class 
like this know or understand what India wants? This, then, was the 
great reason why India sliould be represented. There is sufficient ability 
among the natives to uiidorstitml their own interests. In fact, there was 
a qualified constituency who wore os able to decide upon questions of 
policy or government as any other nation where parliamcutary princi¬ 
ples were in operation. And sincerely believing, as he did, that so long 
as India is a part of the British Empire, and keeps its union with it, 
she is safe from internal anarchy and from foreign attack, and always in 
a position to receive valuable aid from the seat of learning and enlighten¬ 
ment iu tlio West, he must still urge that the claim for a share iu ti e 
Itepresentation was a just and ecjuitablc claim. Thci’e were some people 
who believed that the mission of England to India is to make her run 
alone; but he for one did not believe iu this policy, but was convinced 
that so long as England deserves the name of being a firat-rato power, 
and as loug as England maintains the supremacy of the seas, it must 
possess India, and cannot do without it. Yet tlie question whether 
India should be re]>i'esented in the British f’arliamcnt is not so important 
as the question whether India should be represented in India itself; 
although it should uot be forgotten that the application of the Repre- 
-seutativo principle in India would be no reason why India should uot be 
represeuteil in tho British Parliament. The question really at issue was 
whether the proclamation made iu 1858 was iuteiidud to be carried out 
in honesty and good faith, and whether it really meant to give to the 
natives the full privileges of British subjects. If it was, then decidedly 
England ought to have thought long ago of what responsibility she had 
undertaken, and have given to the natives of India the rights of British 
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8a1:^e<;t&. Tlie people of India at present are represented nowhere. In 
the Legislative Council tliorc are a few uobictneii—nominees of the 
officials, and probably the worst representatives that could be fonnd to 
represent India. As a class, the iiativo councillors vote with the majo¬ 
rity in all questions; and drawn, as these men are, from the higher 
and richest classes, who hare not availed themselves of the advantages 
of the new system of education, they do not know India’s real wants. 
Hut whether justly or unjustly grounded they go in terror and fear of 
the Government officers, and if they have auy opinions of their own they 
do not express them. In tlic Legislative Council the native members, 
therefore, become the mere tools of the Elaropean element, and yon do • 
not find a single voice speaking for the people of India. You find in 
the Indian Council able Englishmen, who speak about the interests of 
India, yet tlicy understand too often very little of the real do¬ 
mestic wants of the people—for instance, in the Marriage Bill, where 
the feelings and prejudices of tlie common people have been either 
ignored or disregarded. The fact is that the old feeling has descended 
to the present generation, and they retain and act upon the belief that, 
like their fathers, they hold India by the ix»wer of the sword—and that 
alone. But ho would deny that India is held by the sword; it is the 
moral power of England, the tolerable impartiality of her laws, the 
justice of their administration, and the tolerance of her rale which holds 
India. (Hear, hear.) Tlie Moliaiuraedans of Lidia, as a body, give 
their sincere good wishes to the English rule, because they know that if 
the English Government were withdrawn religious struggles would ensae 
as they did in the Middle Ages, and' peace and happiness would be no 
more. But admitting all this—admitting that England has dune more 
for India than any of the past rulers of the country—still she has not 
done all that was in lier power to do. He was far from nurturing any 
bad feeling towards England, but at the same time he could not but say 
that any person who looks with on impartial eye at the present adminis¬ 
tration of India by the English people will find many reasons for 
astonishment England, one might say, has rpled Lidia hitherto for 
selfish reasons; and its eudearours to develop the country hare origi¬ 
nated in the same feeling, as being essential to tho maintenance of her 
rule. As for instance, if the railways, which now extend over India,' 
have facilitated commerce, they have also given England the means by 
which troops can be speedily conveyed from one spot to another, and 
Englisbmeu can come home easier. (Hear.) Bnt now a time has come 
when England is asked to yield to ludia a privilege which she herself 
has long enjoyed and has stancblj defended—Uie principle of Represen¬ 
tation ; and until that is granted no native of India can feel himself to 
be really a citizen of the British Empire. 
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Bir Harky Vkukey said the statomcuU which hu.l h.^cii niailo 
by the Indian gentleman who spoke last, regarding the class from 
whom the native members of the Legislative Coancil hi the different 
presidencies were selected, was of great impoitance. It was said 
that these—generally of the highest rank in India—often did not 
know the English language, and therefore cunhl not join in the dis¬ 
cussions of the Council, or judge of tlie arguments brought forward; 
while they vdry rarely possess the instruction and information which 
would enable them to represent the wants of the people of India. 
If this was true it was a matter which onght to bo brought before the 
^ Indian authorities in this country, and some change ought certainly to 
be made in this iniiiortant respect; for when wo summon natives in 
India to assist us in governing we ought to select the men who are most 
cognisant of the wants and necessities of unr Indian fellow-subjects. 
When allusion was made to tlie want of intimacy and confidence between 
Englishmen and the natives of Indio, he conld not help recollecting a 
conversation he had witli Kir Herbert Edwardes some years since upon 
this point. He once u.sked Kir Herbert whether he had any friends in 
India whom he could implicitly trust Sir Herbert replied, “ I hiul quite 
“as many iu the Nortli-West Provinces as at home. I know many 
natives whom I would trust in every jioint of view, and who have my 
“ entire confidence ns much as any of my friends in England.” Another 
remark which had been mode he could uot help alluding to—viz., the 
statement tliat Englishmen go to India merely to make money. He 
would reply that a large proportion of English officials went to India with 
a far higher ambition, and a sincere desire to aid in furthering the welfare 
of the people. Almost all, indeed, of our principal statesmen may be said 
to have gone there animated with the hope of promoting the benefit of 
India, and to have thought of tliis object far more Uian of making their 
own fortunes, or "even of benefiting their own countrymen. (Hear, 
hear.) They have considered it to be the duty of the English people to 
aasist the natives in acquiring truo science, and, as far as possible, by 
example, and without undue interference in their religious beliefs, to 
impress upon them the blessings of Christianity. As regards the 
educational system now in rogue in India, he thought it was of the 
utmost importance that more physical scioiice should he introduced into 
the schools. An acquaintance with the writings of Chaucer and of 
Shakespeare would not contribute so much to the advancement of India 
08 a knowledge of cosmogony, geography, and natural science. The 
latter would go far to j>reak down the superstition which was the great 
obstacle to progress everywhere, and wonld prepare the native mind for 
the reception of all truth. In conclusion the speaker obseived that in 
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the historv of tlie Trorld tboro wad no instance of such a talent being 
committed to a nation as the possession of India bj this country, 
and that we are bound, by the highest considerations of our duty to 
God and to our fellow subjects, to improye it to the very utmost of our 
power. 

Sir D 0 XJ 11 .D M'Lbod (late Governor of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and the Punjab) said he had listened with very great interest to 
the discussion which bad taken place, and especially to the* two addresses 
given by native gentlemen, which were characterized by much sound 
sense and good feeling. As regards the Representation of India in Par¬ 
liament, he would have no objection to offer to it; on the contraiy', he „ 
believed it would be a graceful concession. But if we look to this as 
something which would operate as a panacea for all the evils of which 
India complains, w*e should be. veiy much mistaken. (Hear, hear.) He 
was one of thoso who believed that the happiness and loyalty and pros¬ 
perity of a people dcprmd much more upon the management of their minor 
social affairs than on the settlemeut of great questions of policy or govern¬ 
ment, or upon the establishment of institutions which detcrmuic such 
questions, though fully admitting the immense importance of these, and 
the necessity for that determination. The vital principle of a nation’s 
happiness depends mneh more upon the regulatioi> of their eveiy-day 
affairs than upon anything else; anil bo trusted that Englishmen, who 
enjoyed the privilege of having a share in the mniingomont of their own 
public affairs, would respond to the request that the natives of Iitdia 
should also be allowed to manage their own affairs. It is true, as has 
often been remarked, that there aro in India large classes not prepared 
for the application of the principle of Representation; but this could 
certainly not »pply to all, or even to the greater portion. For if we go 
down to the foundation of society in India—especially among the agri¬ 
cultural population of India—we find them formed into little comnaunitics, 
based on the Representative principle, very much like our own hundreds 
in the time of AlfrecL These village communities were simple republics, 
managing their own internal affaim; and though conqueror after con¬ 
queror swept over India, they made little or no impression upon these 
village governments, or if they did, it was only to find them re¬ 
stored after a time. But under the British rule these village systems 
have most unwisely been obliterntctl, as our regulations, while im¬ 
posing many responsibilities on the heads of villages, have cntnisled 
them with no anUiorilyj and practically no independent power lias 
been left to them, even to appoint the village ^vitchiuan, witliout first 
ascertaining tlie sentiments of the local Government functionary. In 
applying Representative institutions to India, tlierefore, we should, in bis 
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opinion, begin at the foundation, and re-erect the village systems to 
which the natives for ages wore accustomed ; and at the same time the 
municipal system now in operation in some of the towns might be en¬ 
larged and developed. In this manner the natives would hare oppor¬ 
tunities of consulting upon the affairs of their own villages and towns; 
and probably none could judge of these matters so well as they, for 
Englishmen in India arc always in a state of pupilage as regards a 
knowledge of" the inner life of the native community. He would repeat 
that if we wish to train the pet>plo of India—as he trusted all English¬ 
men did—to the proper management of their own affairs, a beginning 
, must be made in the rc-establishmcnt of the village communities, which 
afford a machinery admirably adapted for the purpose, and by the appli¬ 
cation of an extended municipal system to towns, (Hear, hear.) From 
thence might easily follow meetings similar to our own county and 
provincial meetings, and representative bodies resembling the Conseils- 
Generaux of France. In these a-sscniblies it is important that natives 
alone—for tho present, at least—should be appointed, for Englishmen 
rarely work in accoi'd with the natives; and even the best of the natives 
are very apt to yield their own opinions, when thus associated, to those 
of tlie Englishman. If they were formed in their own comniiittees they 
would be secured from all interference, and would apply their own know¬ 
ledge to the subject under deliberation; and thus by training the people to 
the use of these institutions, a gmieration or two will bring about a vast 
change in the people of India, and along with it will come a great change 
in the feelings of Englishmen towanfs India. Many Englishnien treat 
the natives with want of respect, because they see an absence of manli¬ 
ness and self-respect in many of them ; but if the natives ore given an 
opporUmity of exercising their own judgment upon their own affairs, their 
character will be greatly altered, and they will be in a position to insist 
upon the respect to which they may be entitled, As to. the Legislative 
Councils, it w.is true that the addition of native prembers has been to 
a large extent ineffective, and most of the native members hgve been 
practically nonentities. Very few of them have been able to understand 
the language or the discussions, and practically they have been pseless. 
There have been rare exceptions to this rule—they are very few—of 
native members who have gained the respect and attention of their col¬ 
leagues by their independence and intelligence. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that there are iiatiros of the highest capacity, who could give 
valuable aid, if the opportunity and the position were open to them, and 
our best way would h® commence at the bottom, and work upwards 
synthetically, as it were; and by first giving the natives the opportunity 
of ruling their social affairs they v'll socm develop a capacity for partici- 
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pation in the management of tho greater affairs of the State. In this 
relation he had, therefore, viewed with great interest rtie beginnings of 
lounioipalities in Upper India, because he believed thej were the initia¬ 
tory movements which would result in an immense change in India. In 
conclusion, the speaker expressed his-regret that a former speaker (Major 
Bell) had deemed it necessary to import into the discussion a personal 
element^ in his review of the financial policy of Lord Lawrence. At the 
present moment he was withont figures to meet the statements which 
were advanced by Major Bell, nor did he desire to enter upon the ques¬ 
tion ; but he begged those present to remember that there was another 
side of the question, and that Lord Lawrence at all events deserved the r 
highest credit for the conscientious discharge of his duty—(hear, hear)— 
and is generallY regardeil in India ns one of the most economical ns well 
as honest of ruUrs. 

Mr. Tavlkr wished to miiko a personal explanation. The* gentleman 
who had lately charmed the meeting with his eloquence (Mr. Jones) 
had, while animadverting on the uselessness of the Press, complained 
that tho Am'atic, the only paper which contamed a report of the late 
meeting to hear Mr. Chcason’s paper on the “ Pruices of India,” did not 
contain a copy of his (Mr. Jones’s) speech. As Mr. Tnyler had some 
connexion with the Aiiiatw, he thought it right to explain, for the satis¬ 
faction of Mr, Jones, tlint the re]s>rt insertcil in that pajier was sent to 
the Editor’s office, and printed jnst ns it was received. The only wny in 
which he could account for the oitiission of Mr. Jones’s speech was this. 
When Mr. Jones descanted on the case of the Bajah of Chokum-Putty, 
the name “ Chokum-Putty ” was greeted with shouts of laugher, and in 
all probability tbe reporters considered the story a lioax and the Rrjah 
a myth, and so oniitted the speech. Now, however, that the reality of 
Chokum-Putty is established, he doubled not that the Astatic would 
take an early opportunity of doing justice to Mr. Jones by announcing 
to its readers that the Rajah of Chokum-Putty is a real, existing being, 
and that he was restored to his throne by Mr. Jones; though he (Mr. 
Tayler) regndted to add, on the authority of Mr. Webster, a Madras 
civilian who is qcqnainted with him, the ambiguous Rajah is not 
remarkable for the worth or respectability of his character. 

The Chairmax said he should be glad to address a few words to the 
meeting hol'oro calling on Mr. Prichard to close the discussion. He 
hojted there would be no mistake in India about the judgment passed 
here oil the proposal which Mr, l*richard had plac^ before them as 
“a panacea for almost all the evils that India womplaius of.” For 
himself he thought Mr. PrichanI was partly misled by baring a ue/ 
favourable opinion of our LegLlatnrc.. Without going so far as Mr, 
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Crnwdhay, wLo said, the other night, that in Parliament “ anything of 
“importance was judged, not by its merits, but by party exigencies,” he 
thought Members of Parliament found it a necessity of their position 
to consult party and local interests to a degree which rendered it impos¬ 
sible for them to pay due attention to India; and he bad bad many 
years’ personal experiaiico of the management of Indian questions in Par¬ 
liament. The proposal to represent India by live or six Members in the 
House of Commons wa.s contrary to all the results of our own experience. 
We had recently and solemnly decided that to give effectual representa¬ 
tion every householder must have the suffrage, and every considerable 
, body of the population must have a representative; and we found it 
necessary to have for ourselves (JbO Members of the House of Commons 
for less than thirty millions of people, besides a House of nearly 500 
Peers representing the ainstocracy. But to give India, with 180 millions 
of British subjects, five or six Members in the House of Commons, 
would make each Indian Member nominally r-qwesant a larger popu¬ 
lation than that of the United Kingdom. How would Great Britaiu 
and Ireland like to be represented by one Memlter in a foreign Parlia¬ 
ment 12,000 miles off? He did not think the people of Ittdia would be 
satisfied with such a plan. (Hoar, hear.) He thought it would do 
them more harm than good. Five or six Indian Membci's coming over 
to the House of Commons might at first be regarded as a plaything, but 
if they attempted to interfere with the real business of the House, they 
would be made to feel painfully that they were considered of no import¬ 
ance. (Hear, hear.) He wished to avail himself of this opportunity of 
stating his own vicw.s about the goremment of India, as although he 
had been urged and persuaded to come forward again in the ranks of 
India Reformers, he had been most reluctant to du so for several reasons, 
one of which was, he was afraid his opirrions would be very unpopular 
with his countrymen. But be tliought it not honest fur Kim to act with 
members of the Fast India Association, of coarse on the understanding 
that they were agreed in the main, though he was afraid there might be 
fundamental differences of principle between them. He tlierefore begged 
to be allowed to state his views, as if they could be tolerated by the As- . 
sociation he should be happy to cuutiuue to act with them ; whereas, if 
they repudiate<l his opinions they ought not to be made in any way 
responsible for them. He must observe that his convictions were the 
result of twenty-two years’ experience and study of the India question, 
during which period he had worked hanl for many years in discussions 
on every part of the .Indian administration, both in and out of Par¬ 
liament ; and his conclusiou was Uiat our government of India, though 
well meant by the people of this country, actually was what would h; 
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considered in theory the most odious of ftll forms of Uovemmont, nnd so 
odious as only to be supported by military foi-e-e—namely, a domination 
efrace over race. We bad certainly sent to India many excellent public 
gei^ants, some who were as much esteemed and trusted by the natives as 
by their own countrymen, like the distinguished officer who had preceded 
him in the debate. Sir Donald M‘Leo<l. (Hear, hear.) StHl he believed 
that such a government as that of race over race could not, even 
with the best intentions at starting, be just or sympatlietic towards 
the governed, but was liable to be the reverse, nnd could not fail 
to produce general discontent—nnd in many quarters most dangerous 
discontent (Hear.) The remedy he proposed for this state of things, 
wiU, to let India be governed by the people of India. • (Hear.) He 
admitted tliat such refnian involved revolution ; but it need not involve 
any violence, nor any force except that of <iur own Legislature; nor any 
suddenness, for God forliid that he should live to see our officers 
hustled out of the country! He proposed that the government should 
be transferred gradually, though within a definite time, to the hands of 
the natives; and for this purpose he wished to see the House of 
Commons insist upon having an annual return of the holders of all 
the higher appointments in the Lidian Service, stating the nationality 
of the parties holding them, and rc(|niring the snbstitntion of natives for 
Englishmen in those offices, at a given rate every year—say at tho rate 
of five per cent, per annum—so that in twenty years the administration 
of India would be transferred to the hands of the natives of that country, 
os completely as the colonial administration is now in the hands of the 
colonists. As it had been hinteil in the discussion that any change 
of that sort meant separation, he must remind those who said so t’la, 
they implied that our governtnent existed in India against tho will of 
the people, and was only supported by force; nnd if that were so he 
should not vote for its continuance. But we have evidence before us 
that this deed not be the case. The virtual independence of the colonies 
does not involve separation j on the contrary, the connection being now 
based on a sense of mutual advantage, it lias just the opposite effect. 
We began by trying to prevent self-government in America, and we were 
beaten. We then tried it in Canada, nnd though we were victorious in 
the field, within ten years wo were obliged to give them everything they 
waitti.'d at first. Now gmwn wiser, we allow self-goverumeiit to our 
colonies, and we find them loyal nnd attached to the Empire, and without 
the least desire to separah! from it. In the same way, if tlie natives of 
India were admitted to the Govemraeut of thsir own country, they 
wonld acknowledge tho benefits of tlieir connection with us; and their 
union with the British Empire, instead of being dissolved, would become 
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more firm thun ever. (H'Mir.) The Cliainiiau, in couclusioti, atMed 
that he had only atated his views to-uiglit in the hriefost manner, bnt if 
they wore thought worthy of considerntion, ho could adduce some facts 
and arguments in support of them on a fiiturc occasion. 

Sir ViNiiBNT Eyur, who arrived at a late stage of the proceedings, 
said tliat, being a niouiher of the Council of the Association, and having 
been invited to attend, he, although bnt just returned from abroad, 
hod tlioiight it right to make an effort to do so. lie had read Mr. 
Prichard's addres-s witli great interest, because it certainly broaches one 
of the most importaut <|uestions which have been brought before the East 
• India As.sociution. The mode of Repre-sentation which Mr. Prichard 
proposcjf is as hanidess and modest a one as could possibly be made. 
It simply recommends that five or six members should be sent to Par¬ 
liament to represent the various chief seats of government in India. 
When we consider how very great a wont has been felt by most Parlia¬ 
ments—not excepting even the iwcseut one—of men who are resilly con¬ 
versant u itb the affairs of' India, he could not help thinking tlierc was 
much that invited consideration in Mr. Prichard’s proposal. The most 
able men, who might otherwise be available in England for really making 
known the wants and feelings of the people of India, are absorbed into the 
Indian Council, and are thus excluded from Parliament. Mr. Prichard’s 
proposal would supjdy a w.int often felt by the Parliament itself. Five 
or six special delegates representiug the real opinions and requirements 
of the natives of India would be a most welcome and valuable addition 
to tlie House of Commons. In the late discussions on the motion of 
Sir Charles Wiugtield, one could not help feeling that the opinions and 
interests of the people of India were very indiflorently represented, and 
that even the actual facts of the case were not fairly and fully presented. 
Had there hoen some such special Representation as Mr. Prichard re¬ 
commends, the eiTore which arc mode by well-meaning members of Par¬ 
liament in utter ignorance would be promptly corrected ; and therefore, 
as a matter of utility alone, tlie presence of well-qualified members from 
India would be extremely desirable. A few years ago it was his good 
fortune t<» be acquainted in Rome with a French nobleman, a man of 
good family and tlioroughly conversant witli European literature, and 
who took the greatest possible interest in Indian affairs, about which 
he displayed au unusual amount of utformation. Meeting this French 
nobleman in Switzerland last year, he learnt, to his great surprise, that 
he had lately been elected by the French subjects in India to represent 
tliem in the French Assembly. On the change of Government taking 
place in Paris, the old system of Rein-eseutation which existed in the 
of the old National Assembly was revived, and the Count Do- 
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bassayes de Richemont was the man whom the French subjects in India 
had selected to represent them. He was the son of an old and favourite 
Governor-General, who had ruled them for many years; but they still 
remembered his name with affection, and on the summons to send a 
representative to the Assembly they unanimously chose the son of their 
old Governor. There could be no doubt that the French possessions in 
India would be greatly bcneBted by haring such a man to watch their 
interests ; and his election showed that the natives of India were quite 
capable of making a wise selection, finch a fact is full of hope and 
promise to ourselves, supposing that we are induced to try the same 
experiment. In conclusion, Sir Vincent Eyre expressed his opinion „ 
that the East India Association was gi'oatly indebted to Mr. Prichard 
for his able address. 

Mr. PaiCHanu said he would not at that late hour detain the meeting 
by a detailed review of the discussion, but would just notice one or two 
salient points. The opinion of the meeting was clearly not in favour of 
his propositions, but he was indebted to the last speaker (tiir Vincent 
Eyre) for the support he had accorded him. Tlie evidence which Sir 
Vincent Eyre had given of the mode in which the Representative system 
was carried out in Pondicben7 was valuable, as showing the truth of 
what he (Mr. Prichard) bad asscrtctl, that there were no real difficulties 
in the way of practically carrying out his scheme. Without ventuiing 
to follow the remarks of nil the speakers, he might be permitted to 
observe, as regarded the observations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Leith (Mr. Macfic), that although his idea upon the con¬ 
federation of the empire were a g^ud conception, and, as such, well 
worthy of the attention of any statesman, yet its consideration was not 
the subject before the present meeting. He (Mr. Prichard) would not 
follow the different speakers into the almost limitless field in which they 
had wandered, in ventilating each his own notions on the best mode of 
governing India. This was a perfectly inexhaustible subject of discus¬ 
sion, but it was not one legitimately raised by his address. What he 
proposed to the Association to consider was the Representation of India 
in Parliament. Now objections had been raised to the scheme on the 
score of the paucity of the representatives proposed to be introduced 
into the House of Commons—three or four members being wholly 
insufficient to represent interests of such magnitude; but those who 
listened to bis address on the former occasion would remember tlint he 
pointed out that his proposition was only put forward as an initiatory 
proceeding. He had urged that, as a tentative measure, a member from 
each of the chief Presidency cities would serve for the )>resent. It 
would.be sufficient to show whether the experinient would be likely to 
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succeed or not; and he believed that three or four efficient and capable 
men in the House representing India would be of very great use in 
assisting the House to form coiTect opinions upon Indian topics; and as 
for the difficulty of finding competent men to rej)resont India, there 
could he no scarcity of properly qualified men, considering the wide field 
they had in which they might make their selection. He thought the 
weight they would have in an Indian debate would be very great; 
and he did itot believe they would be made to feel tha^ they were in a 
false position, nor would they be put down ; on the conti'ary, he 
believed they would be listened to with respect, and their suggestions 
.would meet with a respectful and courteous consideration. (Hear.) In 
reference to the remarks which bad boon made rcsjiecting the munici¬ 
palities of India, he would say that those practically acquainted with 
the subject were aware tliat the application of the Representative prin¬ 
ciple in the Icgi.slative assemblies and the municijml committees of the 
MofuHsil was ft delusion and n sham. There were two distinct views with 
regard to the Indian Question, each of which had found its representa¬ 
tives in tiie course of the discussion—one of these views being that held 
hy the Chaiiinan, whose opinion was worthy of all respect. That 
opinion was in efl'ect that England’s duty to India was limited to 
educating tliat country to self-government and then siincndering it. Mr. 
Dickinson had intimated a readiness to lay his views at length before 
the Association ; and he (Mr. Prichard) thought he might say, on behalf 
of the Association, that Mr. Dickenson would be listemxl to with much 
pleasure and attention—(hear, hear); but the views hehl by those whose 
opinions are represented by the (Jhairroaii wore views which, if enn-ied 
out, would inevitably end in the separation of the two countries. The 
other set of views were held by those who wish that the union between 
the two countries should be permanent and lasting. At the commence¬ 
ment of his address he had stated that his arguments were based on 
the assumption that all were agreed that it was desirable that the union 
between India and England should be maintained. He had endeavoured 
to show how, and how only, this end conld he effected. Taking a wider 
view than had been taken there that evening, and looking farther into 
the future than many of the speakers who had preceded him hod done, 
he laid his j)ro})Osition before them, whether, in view of the growth of 
public opinion now going on in India—whether in view of the rapid 
advance now being made by the people of India towards the recognition 
of their political rights, that advance being daily and hourly accelerated 
by the ever-increasuig^ interchange of social and commercial relations 
•between the people of the two countries—whether, iu view of the growth 
of intelligence and activity-of thought in politkal) social, and scientific 
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questions which characterized the present age, and was as strongly 
marked in the East as in the "West—whether, in view of the experience 
which history afforded—they could come to any other conclusion than 
that the people of India would follow the course which had been taken 
by every civilized people in the world, and when they had recognized 
their political rights, proceed to claim them ? It was just a century ago 
since the temperate protests of a loyal ])eople against what they con¬ 
sidered to be unjust and unwise taxation wore turned into angry denun¬ 
ciation, and finally open war, by the insulting and contemptuous lan¬ 
guage in which those protests were thrown back into the teetli of the 
petitioners ; and they had I'ecently heard in a like manner the temperate, 
protests of a great people against nnjust and unfair taxation stigmatizinl 
by a Minister of the Crown in the House of Commons, in the most 
insulting terms, as the shrieking and howling of a nation of slaves. TIte 
refusal on the part of England to recognise, as applicalde to a portion of 
the empire—because that portion of the empire was separated from tl o 
rest by the waters of an ocean—the fundamental principle of the British 
Constitution that there should be no taxation without representation, wa-s 
the cause of the separation of America. History repents itself, and 
England had to consider whether a similar refusal to recognise that prin¬ 
ciple in the case of India might not lead to a separation of that country 
from Great Britain. Ho had shown them that the House of Commons 
did virtually administer the government of India in the revenue, the 
political and executive departments; he had shown them that the Bopre- 
senUtive principle was one familiarized to the people of India by his¬ 
torical association, by early tradition and social usage—that there were 
no" practical diflSculties in the way of representatives being sent from 
India, and, indeed, the instance afforded by Sir Vincent Eyre had shown 
that this was so. There had been, he conceived, no vital objection 
raised to the scheme he had propounded ; and if he had—unfortunately, 
perhaps—failed to sncceed in convincing those members of the East India 
Association who had listened to him as to the soundness of his views, 
he nevertheless trusted that the discussion upon the subject would not 
be altogether barren of results. At any rate, the more such questions as 
these were discussed the better for the people of India; for it showed 
that there were those who were alive to their interests, and were doing 
their best to forward them. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. William Tayler, 
a vote of thanks was unanimously awarded to Mr. Prichard for his able 
address; and the proceedings teiminated with a*'ote of thanks, passed 
on the motion of Mr. Elliott, to the Hociety of Arts, for allowing the use 
of their hall for the purposes of the meeting. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OP ARTS, TUESDAY, APRIL 23, 1872. 

Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER, late Commissioner of PaLu.'i, 

IN THE Chair. 

Paper reiwl by Dr. Htdk Clarkb. 

Oh the Progretalve CaitabiUtiee of the Natieee of hulia in reference to 
Political and Industrial Development. 

, 'J’hb Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said the name of Dr. 
Hyde Clarke was so well known to all those connected with the Society 
whose rooms they had now the honour to meet in, as well as to the mem¬ 
bers of the East India Association, not only for his learning and ability, 
but for the great interest he has shown in all matters connected with 
India, that he was quite sure that the form of introducing the Lecturer 
was perfectly unnecessary.' Ho wishetl, however, to add that, having 
had the opportunity of glancing over the lecture which was about to bo 
delivered, it appenrwl to him that Dr, Clarke was about to place before 
the consideration of the meeting a subject of extreme interest—too 
learned, he feared, to be fairly analyzed or considered in an assembly like 
the present. At tlie same time he was happy to see that towards the 
conclusion the paper embraced many questions of real practical import¬ 
ance in connection witli the better administration of India—topics of 
vital interest, which would afford room fur ample discussion. 

• Dr. Hyde Clarke tlien road the following paper:— 

In India we iind every kuid of savagery, and the germs of the develop¬ 
ment of every form of civilization. Its soil shows us the tombs of what 
is dead in the past, and at the same time every form and instrument of 
living progress. Megalithic mouniuents, of which the beginning is 
unknown there as here, are to be seen, and ret these great stones are 
still piled up by the Khnsios. Temples carved out within the rocky 
caves, however old, are only the renewings of shrines where countless 
generations had before worshipjied j temples which cannot now be classi¬ 
fied or identified, nameless cities lost in the jungle, cities buried under 
the remains of the cities of centuries, all bear witness to the furthest 
antiquity. Our bust mode of reaching them is by the steamboat or the 
railway, and the telegraph ministers to us in travelling. W'e may have 
guides, in natives of India, moat accomplished in all its oldest and 
classical learning, rivalling in ours the students of the West. It is the 
consideration bow India has dealt with her own civilization hi the past, 
and how she is able to deal with the civilization of England in this day, 
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irhioh affects a problem of deep moment to the welfare of our empire, 
the treatment of which justly deserves our attention. "We exhibit and 
we offer to the observation of the people of India all the mechanical and 
industrial results which are the accumulations of human progress down 
to this day. We offer at the same time the example of the most highly- 
advancHl political institutions which the world has yet seen applied on a 
gi-eat scale. 

In these islands, and iu the new England of America, in the 
cradles of other empires in Australia and Africa, we show how a largo 
amount of individual freedom can be combined with the competent 
working of state organization. What twenty millions of people are 
doing iu this way has uo parallel in Ruasia, in Germany, or in France. 
The whole body of tlie Greek Republics in their proudest spirit would 
scarcely furnish forth a section of the settlements of our race. The 
Roman Commonwealth had lost the freedom of her mstitutions before 
any considerable population had been subjected to her government. 
Here, too, is a condition of our own relations which most materially 
affects us hi our relations with India, We have acquired a great empire 
mainly by the sword, and it tnight be a matter of empty vanity to retain 
a subject empire. That is what Rome did. Even when her sous hud 
ceased to be citizens, and had become subjects, they conld still regard 
Rome UK the mistress of countries and of peoples: of tlie distant separate 
world of Britain; of Gaul; of Hpain, disputed witli the Carthaginians 
of Africa, which had been tlieir seat of power; of Egypt, time-honoured 
home of learning and of arts; of Greece and of Sicily; of that other 
Greece in Asia; of all those regions great and small which had pre¬ 
tended to empire. Macedon, Lydia, Syria, Babylon, Media, Armenia, 
and Persia, each an imperial name, was lost under the name of Rome. 
This was glory—as some think it still. There are people who will fight 
for such glory and bathe the world in blood. We have our empire in 
India, and have not to stretch our ambition further. In the nature of 
things that empire will be extended on the demand of the people of 
India for their security in the domination of the wild tribes threatening 
them, but wars of ambition are at an end. We have paid a price for 
this empire of India, but the question arises to our minds. Will we pay 
more for it? Shall we be Romans, and pay that price which Rome aud 
Romans paid? We can reckon it up, and know what it was. Roman 
blood was a part of it; but not only those Romans thus suffered who 
odveutured in the field. Every Roman who stopped at home paid his 
share of the price, in the loss of individual freedom, in national decay, 
and in final utter ruin. 

There is no worse trade than that of slave-holding, whether it be 
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the eitthralmont of iiu empire or tiiu propriulorsliip of a few tiehl sluvee. 
Whether it be a womau who depends ou the labour of the latter, or 
whether it be a nation which holds nations as bondsmen, the masters 
suffer witli the slaves, and more than the slaves. lie who is born a 
slave, or has always been in thraldom, can no more suffer the loss of 
freedom; but he who is free can suffer the loss of freedom in whole or 
in part 

I'erhaps nothing so much helped towards the internal min and 
degradation of Spain in modern times as her viceroyalties of the 
Western Indies. A number of good and energetic men of Spain went 
• forth to the conquered empires of Mexico and Peru. Some wore vice¬ 
roys and civilians, some generals and soldieni, some merclmnts, some 
planters, lawyers, and jurists. Many of tl»ese returned—some with gold; 
others remained, and left children to fill public offices, or to live ou their 
sugar and coiTee phiiitations. All these men, during their long absence, 
ceiistHl to act the part of simple citueens, and those who went out os 
youths could not practise what they had yet to leant. Many had 
become indifferent to the petty and |)ersonal details of local politics and 
odministratioir, ami in losing the details they had no longer the power 
of applying principles. Thus, while they added to the wealth of the 
old country, they did not consolidate its nmral strength, but contributed 
to weaken it. A nation caunot stand still, but must go on. Btillnesa 
is that pause before the downward decline. Apathy and indifference in 
the body politic are positive maladies. Those who returned of the 
second and third generations bom in the Indies, and the wives of first- 
comers, were found still more listless and personally wanting in energy. 
Thus Spain got money, and lust real and tme mcMi. Many of the 
gouerals and governors, accu.stomed, of necessity, to wield despotic power, 
were little fitted to yield to the prescriptions of a different social con¬ 
dition, and were found ever ready, in a moment of political trial, to 
support a reference to force as a means of repressing civil difficulties. 

Thus did Spain fall 1 When America was discovered for her, she 
had the same free institutions as England; a generation ago her whole 
framework of society wtis debilitated, and it is ouly since the loss of the 
Indies that she is bcgiuiiiug tu recover, and has the promise of resuming 
her seat among the nations. True it is, iii our own case, our danger is not 
so great; for in what are called our colonies—whether English, Nether¬ 
landish, Frcttcb, or Spanish, whether they speak our language or retain 
their own—English free institutions prevail. Thus we are not exactly 
in the same position ae tlie old Spaniards; but it is always dangerous 
for a free people to' tamper with arbitrary government, and the extent 
of damage and prejudice is not to be assigned within lines, quantities, 
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ntid dlmenaioiis. The oaly security uf a free people can be in dealing 
with free people; and therefore, with regard to India, our own political 
necessities force us to seek to make her natives fi.ee. This is oor only 
means of safety for onr own liberties; and more particularly at a time 
when means of access have lieen so mnch iucreasoil, and when onr own 
citizens are poured in greater numbers into India. The rough contact 
of a free anil servile p<)|>uliitiun is not safe. The latter does not gain 
notions of true liberty, but rather of insubordination, and'tlie fonner is 
apt to forget habitual obedience to law and to established institutions 
when no longer under the restraint of his own national public opinion. 

We have, by common agreement, set to ourselves the task of corry- ^ 
ing out the political education of India; but this is a difficult and re¬ 
sponsible task, not to be accomplished with safety on a sudden, and 
which, with the be.st devised measures, reipiires the slow and safe 
operation of time. Time, in morals and in physics, is that element 
which is mo.st to he regarded; for incren8i..<l force will seldom compensate 
for the stenily and cei'tain influence of smaller force over longer periods 
of time. We cannot make India a present of highly developed institu¬ 
tions, and then leave her to herself. Not to speak of others, we have 
the recent melancholy example of the Ionian Islands. Those islands 
we had brought to a great pitcli of order and prosperity, and in consign¬ 
ing them to their own uatioiial aspirations, within a short apprenticoship 
they have already retrograded to more than olden abasement. Bich and 
poor are impoverished; the well-organized police is replaced by men 
little better than the brigands who have arisen in the ruin of society ; 
and tlie roods, which bad cost hundreds of thousands of pounds, are 
already perishing. If, then, we are usefully to regenerate India for her 
own benefit and ours, we need know if her populations have the capacity 
fur accepting progress. Wo need search the history of the past, and 
learn something of tlie relations of India with civilization. In India we 
find not only varied populations, but populations allied cither by blood 
or language to those of other regions of the world. Indeed, India 
includes specimens of many of the races of mankind. Blood, however, 
is but one element in the classification of mankind in relation to its 
social c.a[iaoity; still one not to be disregarded. Culture is, however, 
also a very important element, and this is more dependent on language 
t'lan is usually Hup;x>se<l. 

Let ns take the case of the Etiglish-speakiug negroes of Africa or 
America. In blood they difi'er but littlo from the negroes of the interior 
of Africa, ami, ns com|)ared with the .staiidnnl of England or Now Eng¬ 
land, they are lamentably backwaixl. Tlic possession of the English 
laugnage is, however, an instrument of culture which can scarcely be 
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too liighly valued, even in the present condition of the negro popula¬ 
tions. They derive, generally, as little benefit fi’om the literature of 
Shnkcsi>eaTe and Milton as those -who have not access to it. The benefit 
to he derived is in the future. There is, however, an immediate benefit 
in the possession of a language in a higher condition for communicating 
thought than the languages of Western Africa, arrested in their develop¬ 
ment Thought may bo exercised within the minds of the deaf and dumb; 
it is often exercised in a high degree by dogs; but tlic accumulation 
of tlio individual thought? of man and Tuan can only he effected by lan¬ 
guage. It is this ]>os.sps.sion of language which gives a superiority to 
^ man, and yet then' are some men of lower intellectual jmwer than many 
animals. No cfnnmniiity of animals has, hoTrever, fj’om want of lan¬ 
guage, been able to nccnmulate the results of its experience. There is 
no community of men in India, however much debased, which does not, 
in its laiigunge, enjoy the inheritance—dimiiii.sheJ and partial as it may 
be—of countless ages of humau experience. The mode of couununicatiug 
intelligence is likewise of groat iui]>ortnuce. As words become not only 
the extcninl, hut the intenml iustruiueuts for recording thonghts, so, 
many thoughts are the representatives of words, rather than of things. 
Words, as the signs of things, are less exact than the things themselves; 
but it is possible, by the adoption and employment of words, greatly to 
increase the volume and aggregate of thonghts in possession of in- 
dividnals and communities. It is precisely on this account that the 
relative character of language is of great imjMrtouce in still farther 
accelerating and intojisifying tlic mental operation. 

Languages can he classified acconling to their mode of developmei\t. 
There arc many so complicated that .speaking becomes a labour, and the 
languages of many of the lower savages are so complicated as to suggest 
wonder at their stmeture, and so enmbrons and unwieldy as to abridge 
the intercourse of those who use them. Under such circumstauccs each 
small tribe still further limits the area of correspondeuce by separation of 
dialect Just as the railway quickens communication as compared with 
the bullock cart, so does an advanced language act in comparison with one 
less developed. This we may se^ exemplified even in a great empire 
like the Chinese. To a high degree language there has been so far cul¬ 
tivated that it serves apparently all social requirements ; and yet, whether 
as regards the written language or the spoken language, it.is undoubtedly 
a cause mainly contributing towards the stationary condition of China. 
Mechanical ingenuity provides for the language being written and for 
its being printed, and now the telegraph has been adapted to it; but 
undoubtedly there would be a freer flow of thought in China if tiie people 
spoke one of the Indo-European languages—that is, a language in an 
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adyanccd state. Language may therefore be taken into account in re¬ 
garding the capabilities of India, instead of merely limiting onrselves to 
charaotcriatics of race. Tlierc ai’c, however, in India many low types 
of race, and these serve to illustrate the antiquity of its history, and 
its gradual advance in the career of civilization. Language docs not 
determine race, but it is an index of the epoch of the prevalence of a 
particular race. Tlie earliest evidence we have at present iu this respect 
is that furnished by the remnants of Thug dialect, and of the Savara, or 
langnnge of the Sours, Tlie connexion of words with the siwoch of tlie 
Kamchatkans and Koriaks testifies to a former social connexion. Wo 
know what the Kamchatkans are in this day, and what they must have ^ 
been in all ages, and such the natives of Hindostan would have been 
were they limited to such a population. 

Of another remote epoch, but still later, wo have relics on a larger 
scale, but yet so scattered that they are nothing but fragments of a race 
which once covered tlie earth. These representatives are found in the 
languages of the Kmliyas of Ceylon, the Gatlaba of Central India, and tlie 
Kajnnah of High Asia. Tlie Godaba stands out alone among tlie lan¬ 
guages of India in Huntei'’s “ Comparative Hictionaiy of the Non-Aryan 
Languages.” Its affinities arc, however, very wide. On the west they 
embrace the Agaws, the Falashas or Black Jews, and numerous savages 
of Abyssinia. In the Caucasus tlie language is sjioken by the Avkhass 
or Abkhnss (that is, Agaws—tlie Achwi of the ancients) in a country con¬ 
sidered to be European. Continuing beyond Ceylon, these languages 
supply the speech of the Qalola and otlier aboriginals conquered by the 
Malay races in the Lidian Archipelago. Siireading through Siberia they 
are recognizable in California. 

Now although this race once possessed the earth to an extent beyond 
the Roman Empire, they have never presented an instance of a well- 
organized state, but to this day consist of low tribes. Although tlieir 
language is now refrtrictod to one body in India, tliat of the Oadabos, 
yet their blood must be more widely diffused, and they vciy probably 
constitute larg^ portions of populations speaking Tamil or Aryan lan¬ 
guages. This gives u.s a suggestion, which we shall find will take 
consistency. The Agaw races which speak Agaw remaiu savages, 
while those which speak Tamil or Dravidian languages have exhibited 
progress. Tliis great Dravidian group, to which the Tamil and so many 
other languages of the Dekkan adhere, undoubtedly belongs to one of 
the great ejxichs of civilization, and in this respect all the phenomena 
point to India as a centre of its operations. With this group we must 
connect the languages of most of the great kingdoms of West Africa—of 
Ashantee, Whydah, Dahomey. They are spoken in our West African pos- 
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s&Mjious. The Bosque, tlio langnage of the Iberians of Spain, also belongs 
to it. In Caucasia wc Lave the Circassian. Egypt, always an ancient 
seat of civiliaation, bears in its language traces of Dravidiaii uifluonce. 
In High Asia we find the Brahni. Turaing to the East wo recognise it 
in Japanese, Korean and Loochoo, and passing the Pacific we find it in 
languages of the Atliabaskaus and others of North America. With 
regard to this connexion of the Basque language, the evidence is 
IKicnliar. All" the primary roots in Basque arc not Dravidian, but then 
the rcmiiiudcr are supplied from the Ivol, and the Kol lunguagos are still 
mixed np with the Tamil Inngnagcs. This shows that Basque branched 
^ off at a time when the Kol and Tamil languages were still I'a situ. If 
the Japanese ami the Basque are both offshoots of the Dravidian, tlion 
they shonld show words alike, and this they do, completing the chain of 
proof. It is nnnocesnry to do more to show that the races employing 
the Dravidian langnages have been susceptible of ranch cultnre, and that 
they have filled respectable positions in political history. We must, 
however, again take into ucconnt that the people speaking Dravidian 
in India are block or dark, and belong to older aboriginal stocks. 
Thus we sec that Dravidian cnltui'o and tho culture of Dravidian forms 
of thought have been able to effect tlie improvement of millions. 

The fate of the next great race which governed India and the world 
—^for in those ages an empire reached to the Atlantic on one side on the 
coasts of Africa, and on tho other passed the Pacific Ocean and swayed 
in America—tho fate of the next race was siugnlur. Its language has 
been most abiding in some respects, and most ileoting in others. The 
Indian names revealed in the geography of the Greeks and the Bomons 
are not Agaw, they are a little Dravidian and a little Sanskrit. They 
belong to another type. The names of tho I’ivers and of tho towns, many 
of them in use at this day, are of identically the same tyjie as those tliat 
figure in tho maps of ancient Persia, Caucasia, Amienia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, Britain, Spain, and Mauritania. Tlius over an area 
reachmg from Furtlicr India to Britain one language was in use, which 
gave names to lands, islands, rivers, and towns, and which was, therefore, 
that of the dominant race, one of the mightiest of tho earth, far beyond 
the Semitic, or even the Aryan, until these onr own days Lave placed in 
tlie hands of the latter tlio empires of the world, giving to the English 
North America, and to tlio Spanish nations South America. This 
language we can find in a living form in South Caucasia and in tlio 
Turkish Empire, in the Georgian and its allies. In India we find it still 
nsetl, whether in the ri>'er names of Gauges or of Iiidns, but tlicre is po 
population speaking it. We have to go to our North-eastern borders, and 
there, within and without, among tho tribes of Tibetan alliance, Bryan 
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Hodgson found the affinities of the Georgian. In the North and South 
of India there is hardly a trace of a language which must have been used 
more extensively than Sanskrit or Persian ever were. We are reduced 
to a few evidences of survival. The Zadudnis, a river of the Punjab, 
traversed by Alexander—which the Sanskritist fastens upon as a precious 
evidence of ancient use of Sanskrit, and signifying the hundred streams— 
we also find in tiie Tibeto-Caucasian form of Hesudrus, signifying the 
same thing. In Himlostance in our present day wo find a .singular 
example of survival with the very word As or Asi. Athnsi signifies 88 
in Hindostanee, but the same word in Georgian signifies 800, and in botli 
languages we have Ath and Asi as numerals, the relationship of which , 
can be accounted for. 

So empires perish to the degree that they ai-e forgotten, that their 
names and history are lost, and thus are found again by the scholar, as 
the bones of the megatherium and mammoth are by the geologist. The 
fate of the material and of the immaterial is, however, far different 
The immaterial still lives, though its name is lost. Ihe civilisation for 
which the Tihcto-Gancasiaii races laboured, and in which tliey were 
followed by the Semitic and the Aryan, still flourishes. Tlieir im])nlsc 
is felt on language, on jihilosophy, and on religion. If tlieir empire has 
gone and their tongue has failed, much of the light population of tlie 
North and the North-west, supjio.scd to be Aryan, must be Tibeto- 
Caucasian, as is the case likewise in Persia, Armenia, and Georgia; and 
it is thus that the diversity of tlic Western Aryans from the so-called 
Eastern Aryans is explained. Their religions ideas not only snrvive in 
that most ancient worship of the Parsecs, but in many rites of the 
Srahminical and other sects ; nor has their inflnence been unfelt among 
Ohristians, or the Shceah soct of Mnssnlmans. Here, again, in the era 
8{>oken of India was the great centre whence civilisation proceeded East 
and West, and so was it a great centre mider. the Aryan epoch, which, 
as we know, so greatly affected the West. We are, however, probably 
inclined to overrate what is called Aryan influence and its Sanskrit 
development, because we do not sufficiently know and estimate the stream 
of Tibeto-Oaucasiaii and, perhaps, of Dravidian influence; for, after all, 
with many vicissitudes and with local failoi'es, the career of civilisation 
is continuous and accumulative. 

In the Aryan epoch we undoubtedly reach a time when language, 
philosophy, poetry, and art had acquired a high development, and in all 
these India either led or shared. Thus the capacity of the jK)pnlations 
of India has been made good up to this point * It is, however, to be 
observed tliat most of the populations referred to reached India from 
without, descending from High Asia as conquerors. At a later period 
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we shall find the influence had still been from without, but that India 
did not so much re-act on the outer world. The great Mussulmau in¬ 
vasions undoubtedly rendered India this benefit, of bringing her in con¬ 
tact with the progressive nations of Western Asia, with the Arabs, the 
Persians, and the Turks. The iixfiuence of the pure religion of Islam in 
awakening tlie religious mind of India has not, perhaps, been duly esti¬ 
mated, attention being directed to the atrocities or the glories of the 
couquei-ors of'India. The study of the Arabic, of the Persian, and of 
the Tui-kish languages uiidonbtedly communicated vigorous refreshment 
to the mind of Indio, and aiTested the stagnation of thought which 
^ affects a self-couccutmted people. Such stagnation is found among the 
Chinese; and it is this awakening of thought from without which is 
creating an intellectiml revolution among the Turks and the Japanese. 

It is under such aspects we may consider the empire of the English ; 
we may divest ourselves of all reference to tlie circumstances of conquest, 
and regard the fact aud the possible consequences, and how these may 
be shaped. One lesson we have to make out is this, to pay little regard 
to the circinnstauce of the English being a race alien in blood. All 
races that have entered India, following the example of tlie dark Agaws, 
have been alien in blood, and perhaps before them, epoch aftei' epoch, 
swarms of blacks, more or less ferocious, poured into the peninsula. 
What we bare to regard is, first, whether the English ore altogether 
alien in tliought; and next, whetlier Uie natives of India are so unsus¬ 
ceptible of modifications of thought as to be incapable of accepting intel¬ 
lectual or political progress. As to the English, wo know that they 
inherit tlio institutions of the same races as those of India. The civili¬ 
zation of England, in its bone and in its marrow, is the some us that of 
India, derived from the same races—in .some cases from India itself. 
Thus there con be no incompatibility on our side, and the same evideuco 
shows that there can be no incompatibility on the pai't of the natives of 
India, if we go into a country which has ever retained the institutions 
of savages—among Kamchatdales, fur iustuuce, or Agaws—then we shall 
witness incompatibility; but India lias hitherto accepted the civilization 
of the world. Nor is it so difiicult to find parallels of intellectual 
changes aud revolutions among ourselves and our populations in the 
East. Just, os they have experienced that great change concerned in 
conversion from liuddhisni to Ifrahminism, so have we from our national 
worship of Weden (Woden) to Cliristiauity, aud from one form of 
Christianity to another. 

The real history of India is one of pogress, from the savagery, whose 
reprosentativee linger in the hills, to the civilization gradually built up, aud 
which now in many individual natives of India has reached the highest 
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standard of the West. All history teaches this, and we hare only to accept, 
and to study, and to profit hy the lesson. From this we get the firm hope 
that the task in which wc arc engaged for the development and advance¬ 
ment of India will be successful if rightly pursued, and will be advan¬ 
tageous to ourselves. If wo ore to discard from prime consideration 
the fact that wo are an alien race, so must we discard the assumption that 
India is to be simply handed over to the natives of India, as having 
some inherent right, and as having a greater right than ourselves. In 
India, who are the true aboriginals we know not; all are immigrants and 
aliens. The Englishman, who just lands, has a better title than the 
Pathan and the Arab. The English, as a nation, have as good a title ^ 
as the Parsees, scarcely older than themselves, or the Persians, whose 
last invasion took place when we had factories in India. We begin to 
count centuries with the Mussulmans. Let ns stand, tlterefore, on our 
own right to contribute to the advancement and progress of India, and to 
lead the way to this, as Providence has assigned to us the mission. 

Having laid down the possibility of effecting this object, the mode of 
accomplishing It would require still more time and detail for its iliscus- 
siou. At all events, wo may apply the tcachmgs of history; neither, on 
the one hand, to leave India untouched, considering its institutions ns 
something sacred and beyond reform, nor, on the otlier, to attempt to 
plant bodily our own institutions. The work, to be sound, must be slowly 
and judiciously carried out, accepting in the main the institutions of 
ages, and allowing the natives of India to accept, as they may bo able to 
assimilate them, our own institutions. Above all, we must avoid being 
rash ourselves, or lending ourselves to the rash inspirations of those, in 
India or hero, who would hand over cverytliiug at once to the natives of 
India, under constitutions they have never adopted, and the workuigs of 
which they do not understand. Wo must not unsettle, but build up; 
beginning rather at the bottom, with the lunuicipnl institutions—not 
attempting to cast all India into one mould, eitlier of English work¬ 
manship or cosmopolitan workmanship, or of some one kind of Indian 
workmanship—but allowing free scope for the development of each 
nationality, and neglecting none. Wc assuredly gain nothing by 
making the hrabmin less Brabminical, the Mussulman less Mussulman, 
or by forcing Tamil-speaking people into Saiislcrit forms. Let us pro¬ 
mote each nationality, make the Brahmin a greater Sanskrit scholnr, 
provide for tlie Mussulman the prosecution of his congenial studies in 
Arabic aud Persian, but never neglect to give any part of the jwpulation 
that great help towards assimilating tliemselvus to our own home 
populations, the possession of the English language, tl»c key to our in¬ 
stitutions mid our own mmles of thought, and one of tlio records and 
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safegiumls of our liberties. In these islands we now have separate 
institutions of Entflisli law in England and Ireland, of Roman law in 
Scotland, of Norse law in the Isle of Mon, of French law in Jersey, 
separately in Guernsey, separately in Alderney. What harm does it 
do to us hero, if the Alderney people enjoy the like personal freedom in 
a Norman-French form and in tlieir own acenstomed way ? 

Wo do not give equality of rights more efl'ectually by one stereotyped 
form of administration common to all India than we do by adapting 
the same uniform principles in accordance with the ideas, customs, and 
manners of each. Common institutions should rather follow this state 
^ of affairs than j)recede, and to the precise degree that the peojde require 
common institutions. Let us take example by our own experience in 
society. If in some parts we have attained uniformity, yet it is while 
allowing great diversity. Political arrangements are but a portion of 
tl»e social system. We vary in every shape. Wo have one form for a 
Scotch kirk session, another for a parish vestry ; one for a Quakers’ 
meeting, one for a Jews’ synagogue. We vary in each learned society, 
in every club, among tlio numerous sections of society. It is by the 
greater frowlom of thought that wo ensure more effectual action. 

The conclusions which are submitted to the Association arc that the 
experience of history justiiies a common action of England and of India 
for their joint benciit, and that India gradually advancing in the path 
of progress, so shall we ourselves obtain a greater participation in the 
general advantage. The world’s destiny is not to go back, but to go 
fomurd, and the hope of nuuikind is to profit by the universal welfare of 
all nations. 

Mr. R. Mullick, of Calcutta, said he was proud that the subject had 
been so admirably brought forward by the Lecturer, and, agreeing witli 
the Chairman as to the magnitude of the subject and the complicated 
nature of the issues raised, he suggested Uiat discussion should bereserA'ed 
for a future meeting. 

Tlie Chaikman hoped that, in spite of tliis proposal, some observations 
would be offered by the many gentlemen present who were qualified to 
do so, and who would be able to judge of the utility and fitness of the 
principles enunciated by the Lecturer. 

Mr, PnicuAnn said it was always desirable for some one to take the 
lead in a discussion, and he would do so now in order that valuable time 
should not be lost. With regard to the paper, he could only say that if 
there was one thing about it which he regretted, it was that it had been 
read to so small ai^ audience; for he considered it one of the most in¬ 
teresting, most valuable, aud most learned papers he had Lad the 
pleasure of listening to for a long period. The subject of the ancient 
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languages of India is one that opens up an almost limitlees field of 
inquiry, which, as the Chairman had justly remarked, they could scarcely 
hope to follow up that evening to its conclusion. He might, perhaps, 
venture to remark that the Lecturer had touched upon ono of the most 
curious and interesting features of very ancient history; and his 
paper raised the suggestion whether there might not be some con¬ 
nection between the ancient Non-Aryan languages of Lidia, and the 
origin of tliose vast buildings remnants of which are to be traced from 
the ancient cradle of civilization—the plains of Assyria and Babylonia— 
eastward throughout the South of Asia and the continent of India—which 
have recently been found hidden in the jangles and'overgrown with forests 
in Siam, and still fnrtlicr eastward in the forests of America. Whether he 
was right or not in suggesting such community of origin, the learned Lec- 
tnrci' would, perhaps, be able to say better tlian any one present; but it 
appeared to him probable that this ancient race or races, whoever they 
were, who seemed to have evinced such a marvellous aptitude for erecting 
enormous buildings, whose tiaces may still be seen over so large a part 
of Europe, Asia, and America, were the Non-Aryan races to which the 
Lecturer had referred, who founded the vast empires and spread over the 
world the languages known generally as the Non-Aryan. Coming more 
immediately to the question before the meeting—the present state of 
civilization iu Indio—he thought the matter of language was one of the 
utmost moment. ILc Lecturer had shown Uio impoiiance of selecting 
a particular language as a medium of education and the instrument by 
which the blessings of modern civilization and progress must be extended. 
He ventured to think that writers too often overlooked the very peculiar 
characteristics of the Urdn language. He could not easily find words to 
express his admiration for that language, although lie was perfectly well 
aware that he took a most unpopular view of the subject, and that where 
one person spoke well of the Urdn there were a hundred who decried it 
as a mongrel tongue, and could find no expression too strong to use in 
depreciating it It was curious to trace the histoi 7 of Urdu. It would 
be quite unnecessary for him, addressing such an andieace, to say any¬ 
thing about the origin of Urdu; but if they looked at its recent progress 
they would find that it has regularly kept pace with the advance of 
British territory. When he first went to India, now some four-aud- 
twenty years ago, the Ui-du language was uiiiiitelligihle, generally 
speaking, north of Delhi. But gradually, as the British rule e.vteuded, 
Urdu has accompanied it, aud now auy one going into auy of the largo 
cities of the Punjab, aud sireaking Urdu, would bo perfectly well under¬ 
stood. A mougrol tongue it might be, but it ]>ossosscJ a marvellous 
elasticity and power of expression, for this reason, that there might 
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be introduced into it any form of speech that might be required, either 
from the Sanskrit, the Persian, the Arabic, the Latin, the Portuguese, 
or the English, -whose forms it reatlily adopted. Having these resources 
to draw upon, the Urdu language was an instrument well adapted for 
expressing ahnostauy ideas; a language ea.sily available for all branches 
of science, of metaphysics, of philosojjhy, of commerce, and of every¬ 
day life. He was fully alive to the imiueiise benefits that might result 
from the introduction of tlm English language into India, and he was 
conscious of tlie great jwlitical advantages which accnied from it, because 
with the acquisition of the English language come English habits and 
^ modes of thought. But ho thought they would be very wrong if they 
neglected to make use of the powerful educational instrument which 
they had in Urdu; and, regarding education (as every one must regard it) 
ns the medium through which tlio improvement and progress of India 
was to be effected, he would urge the use of Urdu and of English con- 
cun-ently as a means of instruction. To those who took a superficial 
view of the subject it might appear that the selection of any one lan¬ 
guage over anoUier was a matter of comparative indifference; but he, 
on the contrary, believed it to bo a question of the utmost possible 
importance, because a great deal doj)euded on tlie instrument selected to 
introduce European ideas, habits of tliought, and opinions among the 
people of India, lime would not permit him to enlarge upon this topic, 
and he would therefore employ the two minutes that were at his disposal 
111 drawing attention to one or two passages in the lecture which had 
especially attracteil his attention, and whoso sentiments he begged most 
heartily to ciulorso. Ihe first passage to which he referred was where 
the LMturcr, rolerring to the Tibeto-Caucasian races, says: “ If their 
“ empire has gone and their tongue has failed, much of the light popula- 
“ tioii of the North and the North-west, supposed to be Aryan, must be 
ribeto-Caucasian, as is the case likewise in Persia, Aiinonia, and 
“ Georgia; and it is tlms that the diversity of the Western Aryans from 
the so-called Eastern Aiyans is explaiueil.” This suggestion was a 
most valuable one, as explaiuhig a most difficult historical problem— 
namely, the diflerence between Uie Eastern and the Western Aryans. 
The next remark of the Lecturer to which he wished to draw attention 
was that “ we arc probably inclined to nverratu what is called Aryan 
influence and its Sanskrit development, because we do not sufficiently 
“ know^ and estimate the stream of Tibeto-Caucasian, and perhaps of 
“ Dravidiau influence; for, after all, with many vicissitudes aud with local 
“ failures, the career, of civilisation is continuous and accumulative.” 
This sentence contained a truUi of the utmost value to the historian and 
the philosopher. Further, the Lecturer obsen-ed that tlie study of Arabic, 
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of Persian, and of Turkish arrested the stagnation of language and of 
thought in Asia; while, from the absence of this, stagnation exists in 
China to a degree which almost precludes the possibility of improvement. 
This, again, suggested the remarks he had already made as to the 
peculiar elasticity of Urdu; and he would point to the advantages India 
enjoyed in this respect as compared with China, whose language, though 
it possessed an immense vocabulary, had no elasticity and none of the 
absorbent properties of Urdu. Hence the extreme difficulty of awaken¬ 
ing thought in those new forms which are tl»o springs of modem civilisa¬ 
tion and progress. In conclusion, ho would refer to another remark of 
Dr. Clarke’s which ho heartily endorsed : “ The English as a nation 
“ have as good a title as the Parsees, scai'cely older than themselves, or 
“ the Persians, whoso last mvasion took place when we had factories in 
“ India. Let us stand, therefore, on our right to coir tribute to the advanco- 
“ meut and progress of India, and to lead the way to this, os Providence 
“ has assigucrl to us the mission.” These words embodied a truth too 
often lost sight of. VTc could not too forcibly impress upon the people 
of India, or realise too forcibly ourselves, the fact that we do not occupy 
theix^sition of move conquerors in India. We do not profess to rule by 
mei-o force, nlibongh in this we have as good a title as tliose conquerors 
that have preceded us and whom wu displacctl. Even if our title wore 
one purely of conquest, we have as good a right to be there at least os our 
preiloccssors; hut we sought to rule liidLa by mural power, that we might 
assist her in her advance towoiils jirosimrily and civilization. 

hir. UoDusoM PnATT said he deeply felt the magnitude of the topics 
suggested by the Lecturer; and though he could not protend to give any 
opinion respecting the philological and historical portions of the paper, 
he might venture to say that Dr. Clarke had clearly shown the important 
beariug the science of philology has upon history and government, and 
how it could prove the movements of races of which there is no written 
record. The practical application of philology to modem politics was 
shown in the facts adduced by the Lecturer os to the i-elations of the 
British to the present inhabitants of India; and it was encouraging to 
find that science was tlius giving a back-bone to the most enlightened 
hopes of those politicians who look fonrard to the day when India sliall 
again turn to that life of progress and activity and energy which once dis- 
tingubdicd it. The paper hud thrown great light upon that difficult problem, 
the eau-ses which produced, at certain periods and in certain races, com¬ 
plete intellectual, social, and jjolitieal stagimtion. Evidence had been 
given to show that in onler to break up that stagnation, when it Lad 
once supervened, it was necessary that the race which sufl'ered from it 
should be fertilizetl by contact with some other race; and it seems to 
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hare been the province of the English race to perfonn that_office for the 
Hindoos, and to reinvigorate the political and intolloctnal life of the 
nations of India by their close connection vrith them. No greater or 
grander task for a nation conld bo imagined; and no higher privilege 
could be enjoyed than that of etimulating a great people to resume the 
life of onward movement and progress. The whole history of the past 
in India shows that there have been few races in the world which once 
contained more elements of power to benefit mankind by discoveries in 
science, philosophy, and religion. It must always bo a mournful con¬ 
sideration to see that race suddenly arrested in its progress of civilization, 
and in its power of bonefitting the world by vigorous thonght iu all the 
branches of human knowledge; and it was therefore a cause of 'the 
deepest satisfaction to believe that it was given to the British people 
to revive the Intent intolligeuco and activity of India, to encourage 
her to reinstate heraelf among the advanced nations of the earth, 
by discoveries, inventions, and ideas, and to secure her adhesion to 
the combined march of human progress. It is not given to any one race 
to have a perfect conception of any department of human truth; real 
progress was only obtained by the varied lights which various races can 
bring to boar upon the general march of tnith; and therefore it is of the 
greatest consetpience to the world and to humanity that a race like that of 
India should again take its place iu the field of progress. The speaker 
who had just sat down (Mr. Prichanl) alluded to the fact that the 
English have ns much right ns other conquering races have in India; but 
they would all agree that the only real right of England to govern India 
was the moral right of being able to show that her presence there was a 
necessity and u benefit to the people. It was beenuso the English, more 
than any other conquering race in history, have recognized the moral 
responsibility of the conqueror, tliat the British rule in India was likely 
to be a blessing to themselves and to the natives of India. He had been 
much struck by the })assage in the lecture where reference was made to 
the danger which accomimnios a career of couqncst; but that danger was 
greatly lessoned when the principles of right and justice were recog¬ 
nized. Hence the disposition of the English in India has been to re¬ 
cognize the principles involved in the establishment of free institutions as 
being as true in India as at home; and it is becanso of tliis tliat we are 
likely to proS 2 )er in our connexion with that great country, and to pro¬ 
mote the true happiness of its jieople. Of course there is a time for all 
things. It would have been impossible at one period in our own country 
to have given the political institutions which are how enjoyed by the 
people at large; and all nations have had to pass through a season of 
pupilage, just as individuals must do, and the full development of free 
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institationB cannot be suddenly brought about. Therefore Dr. Clarke 
Tras quite right in tlie warning, that what is done in India must be ac¬ 
complished carefully and by dcgreee, ever keeping in view our final 
object of accustoming the people of India to the enjoyment of free insti- 
tntiona; and by this means only we shall justify our title to be in India. 
Conquest gives no permanent security to us, and afibrds ns no moral 
title to possession; but a moral title cau be shown in tlie evidence that 
we ai’e endeavouring to enlighten and to raise the people of India. He 
cordially agreed with the views expressed by the Lecturer, that ti-ue 
progress is to be obtained not by tlie attempt at introducing a stereotyped 
uniformity of institutions and legislation, such as the French and other 
European nations of the Latin race hare sought to accomplish. The 
English hare been wiser, and have recognized the necessity, tliat while 
observing uniformity in general principles, the modes in which those 
principles me to bo carriml into practice should vary occordiug to local 
circumstances. Li dealing with the people of India it must be reuol- 
locteJ that they are composed of a great variety of races, with their 
own distinct tcndenuicH and traditions ; and that any endeavour to force 
upon them unilonnity of institutions and uniformity of laws will lead 
to much division mid di.scoutcnt. The true method is to adopt the 
fundamentai priucijilcs which underlie all tnie progress, and to allow 
free scope to the natural variety of nice mid chmucter. lie knew that 
these remarks were extremely suiierficial, and unworthy of the very 
excellent paper which Lad just been rend; but he felt that he ought not 
to remain silent, after listening with so much pleasure to the views 
which had been laid before them with so much learning and ability. In 
conclusion, Mr. Pratt expressed tiro hope that the lecture would have 
the effect of leading men to study more generally the subject of race 
and of language in its bearing iiism many of those great political pro¬ 
blems which can only be solved in the light of science mid philosophy. 

ilr. WiLi,iA>i Botly apologized for occupying tlie attention of the 
meeting, bat hoped that he might venture on a few remarks, seeing that 
there were not many speakers. First, he must cordially congratulate 
the Lecturer upon the highly satisfactory manner in which he had treate<l 
the subject; its excellence, learning, and skill hod been deservedly uom- 
meiidcd by preceding speakers. Of the subject itself he confessed he 
took very much tlie siuiic views os tlioso enunciated by the speaker 
opposite (Mr. I’richard), and, with respect to the educational policy of 
the Government of India, he thought the vernaculars should be used 
concurrently with English. But as iiiiicL had already been said in 
respect to the qaestion of language, he desired more particularly to refer 
to the latter portion of tlie paper. Hu jniimant he might concur in tlie 
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expression of deep regret at tlic almost culpable negligence witli wbicli 
English statcfonon are ocenstomed to ti'cat tlic afifnirs of India ; a neglect 
so great that it was notorious that on Indian topic was the most effec¬ 
tual means of emptying the House of Commons in the sliortest imagi¬ 
nable space of time. L» tliis connection the services of the Society of 
Arts by its Indian conferences, and the East India Association by its 
various meetings, were a valuable means of effecting the most imimrtant 
work of keeping alive and extending Uie knowledge of tlie English 
people r(!S2>octing one of the most important portions of tiie British 
Empire; for otherwise it was to be feared that the affairs Df India 
would be even more neglected tlian they are at present He fully 
agrecil with the dictum of the Lecturer, that in governing India we must 
not unsettle, but must build u2j from the bases of native institutions; 
and, by studying the habits of tlie ren2ile, adapt tlieir institutions to 
modern wants, rather than force n]>on Uiom the machinery of government 
to which tliey arc not in the least sniteil. Being n great admirer of 
mmiicipnl institutions, he had of late heard with 2n'eat jdeasnre scveml 
S2>eakors of authority in matters relative to India declare, its was re¬ 
marked by Dr. Clarke, that there exists in India, and has existc*! for 
many ages, a 82'ecics of local government admirably adapted for its 
pnrpose, aud in all respects of a most noteworthy character. This 
system, it had been nrged—and it ap2pearcd to him rightly urged—was 
of such a nature as should be develo2>cd and encouraged, as fitted for all 
the necessities of l<Kal self-government. It thus appeai-ed that Uie prin- 
ci2>lo of goveniment by re2>resentation was one not novel or stinuige to 
the Indian mind ; bnt that, on the contrary, it was 2)ossible thatmunicijial 
institutions, and even re2)reseutativc goveniment, .originated in India 
itself, and from this fact we obtain the assurance that the modern prin¬ 
ciples of government can bo a2»pliGd with success to the management 
of the affairs of the peo[ile of India. As regards the use of the English 
language, he thought there could be hardly too much stress laid upon 
the importance of it; and Miss Carpenter (on whom the mantle of the 
philanthropic Mrs. Fry appeal's so gracefully to liave fallen), m her tour 
throughout India, had been able to obtain many remarkable proofs in 
snp2X>rt of that view. It should be remembered that the use of English in 
India was oue of the most efKcacions means for inculcatiug that spirit of 
freedom and indcpendeuce which was most re« 2 '>'*'o 6 by the people of 
India, and an ahsolnto requisite to instruction in modern arts and sciences. 
At the same time its use as a tongue must have a tendency to influence the 
natives to regard the British rule with less aversion ; and it would lead the 
people to sec the beauty of the Christian religion gradually, but in a more 
signal way than ever the labours of the missionaries had done. After some 
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furtlier complimentary allusions to the construction of the lecture, Mr. 
Botly concluded by giving his cordial adherence to the principle laid 
down by Dr. Clarke, that equality of rights is given more efFectnally by 
adapting the same uniform principles in eccordauce witli the ideas, 
customs, and manners of each, than by insisting upon one stereotyped 
form of administration common to all India. An attempt, he said, to 
exert an absolute uniformity and action was a mistake; and though a 
foreigner might, on a eursorj' view of England, assnmo tliat nnifonnity 
was tlie nile, ho would find on further inquiry that within certain rooog- 
nlr.ed lines the greatest diversity of opinion was allowed, and the widest 
latitude of action pennitted. Such a {wlicy, eminently successful in 
England, should be applied to tlie goveruraont of India. 

Mr. 8vei> M.mijiood (Christ’s College, Cambridge) said he hail 
been very )nueb struck witli tlie importance of the study of the descent 
of the natives of India, while heai’ing the lecture; l)nt while fully rc- 
cogtiiy.iiig the imi>ortnnco of tin's, the jihilological part of Uic question, 
he deemed the latter portion of the paper ns offering points more im¬ 
mediately practical. He should therefore take tlie liberty of laying 
before the meeting some of tlie views which ho entertained respecting 
the political condition of his countrymen, and in offering tliese opinions 
he would Im giving results not only of what he had rend and 
heard, but of his own personal experience. The difficulty uhich 
lecturers and speakers upon India always laboured under was the 
vast extent of tlie area and of tlie population of India, llie distinction 
of races—Aryan, Semitic, mid Turanian in their stocks—^made any 
general view of the capacity of the people deficient in its application. 
Speaking generally, the population of Lidia might bo said to be divided into 
Hindu and Mussulman. Now although it is a fact that during the few 
centuries which have elapsisl since the incoming of tlie Mussulmans 
there ha.s been a considerable admixture of blooil with the Hindus, yet 
they arc still widely distinct, and the former exhibit certain cn]incitic 8 
which do not characterise the llindus, and vice wsd. And thus it is 
that you have in India every variety of national capacity, even more than 
18 to be found in Europe. Mention lias been made of the discoveries of 
the Indian.*!. Taking, ns an instance, wLat is probably the most iuijiortaiit 
of all sciences, tliat of mathematics, they would find that in India the 
science of arithmetic originated; that the principle of tlie decimal system 
was known tlicre prior to its reaching the knowledge of the. most civilized 
nations of ancient Europe—Greece and Lome. We find also that the 

present system of notation came from India; and^tliis very fact is suf¬ 
ficient to show that a people who could make discoveries like these must 
have possessed great intellectual nowers. The present people of India 
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look back upon tlicir ancestor, tLose wliose intellect niaile discovoriea 
of the highest value, whose works of architecture oven now fill the world 
with amazement—they look back upon these, and desire to emulate Uiem. 
The architectural glories of India were really of a most remarkable cha¬ 
racter, and as worthy of the attention of the traveller os any that Europe 
could offer. The Taj Mahal is admitted to be one of the most beautiful 
buildings in tl)o world, while the Jumna Muqid of Delhi is not less 
celebrated; and both of these were erccte<l by Mohaiumc»lan designers 
at the command of Mohammtslan emperors. Viewed fairly, then, tho 
question whether India can supply efficient officers comiietent to fill tho 
^ positions hitherto monopolized by Englishmen i.s not difficult to answer; 
and those who are best acquainted with the natives of India are ready 
to bear testimony to the capability of the people for a government of as 
high a dovolopniont as exists in tlic world. Competing with the youth 
of England the natives are enabled to soenro a fair proportion of the 
offices thrown open to them by tho English Goverumout of India. But 
only a very few people can aflbnl to come to England, and rnn tho risk 
of failure; and therefore natives of India have just cause of complaint 
that tJmse competitive examinations arc not held in India itself. A fur 
larger nmnber of native candidates would then be enabled to compete 
for the offices. He might also ho permitted to allude to the erection of 
an Indian college, two or three years ago, at Cooper’s Hill, for the 
education of English youths to be employed as engineers in India. Tliis 
he had lK>lieved to be one of the most unjust of the recent acta of the 
Govenimont of India, for tlie.nativcs of India should be allowed at least as 
fair an opportunity of getting tho apiwintmcnts of their own country as is 
enjoyed by Englishmen; and if the Government saw fit to establish an 
Indian engineering college in England they should at least do the same 
for Indian youths in iTulia. Of tho many points of which the natives 
of India justly or unjustly complain, the question of the Civil Service 
is one of tho most important. Into another co-relative branch of the 
administration of the country—the military profession—the youth of 
India is prohibited from entering at all; and thus the most natural pro- 
fe.ssion which would coimnond it.self to the Mus.'snlniun youth of India— 
the profession of ames—is denied him. Such prohibitions as these on 
the part of the English Government are tho more surjirising when it is 
seen that the French jilaco no such restriction upon the natives 
of their foreign possessions—at least, in tlie case of Algeria. From his 
own personal experience he could testify that the exclusion of tho youth 
of India from adopting the profession of arms is felt as a great grievance 
by many, who are ready to undergo all tho hard training and physical 
exercise necessary in the life of a soldier. He repeated that his main 
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object in speaking was to bring tbe latter portion of the paper more pro¬ 
minently under discussion, and to give reasons for his opinion that the 
modern people of India have tiuite as much capacity as tlie modem Greeks, 
and that they are as proud of their great ancestry, of tlieir philosophers 
and poets, as the modem Greeks of theirs; and that as the modem 
Greek aspires to occupy the place in the world which was held by his 
forefathers, so does the modem Indian feel in respect to his own an¬ 
cestry. It is for Kngland to turn those aspirations to good account, 
and to encourage India to go baud in hand with her in the mandi of 
progress and prosperity, and form a union benefitting alike both India 
and England. 

Miiiz.v Khui>ai>.\i> Bso said that among the practical suggestions 
included in the lecture there was one which he thought of the most 
essential importance—viz., that the best policy of England was “to 
“ make the Brahmin a greater Soitskrit scholar, and to provide for the 
“ Mussulman the prosecution of his congenial studies in Arabic and 
“ Persian.” This was no doubt the tmest educational policy in India; 
and if the Lectiircr had gone farther, and shown that the chief means of 
instruction should be throngh the vemncnlars, he would in a single 
sentence have exjtlainetl the wants of the people of India in respect to 
education. Tlio native gentlemen present had, no donbt, heard witli 
special sntisfnction the learning with wliich it bad boon shown that tlie 
capabilities of the Indian races were as pi-ogi-cssive as tl\08e of any other 
nation; but the real question was whether, Iiaviug those capabilities, 
they enjoyed the means of progress? Those who urged the use of the 
English language as an instrmnent of education would, of course, reply 
that the means of progress were afforded; but in his opinion the English 
language was not conducive to this end tritliout the co-operative assistance 
of the vernaculars. The use of the English language was confessedly an 
innovation, and all innovations to be successful should be presented in an 
acceptable form—which was not the case in tliis instance, and, conse¬ 
quently, it failed to effect its object, at any rate in the Upper Provinces. 
If tbe vernaculars had been better utilized, and more attention paid to 
the Oriental classics at the same time as the study of English was inti'O- 
duced, tl»e object wotdd have been achieve<l, and much dissatisfaction 
avoided; while the progress of a large and inflaeutial section of the 
community—the Mohammedans—would not have been stayed as it has 
been; for the Mohammedans up to the present have not, generally speak¬ 
ing, felt themselves able fully to accept the benefits of the education 
offered by the Indian Government. The lesson to> be derived from this 
fact was that more effectual means should be adopted to secure the 
e<!ucatiou of the peojde iff India; and this could only be done by the 
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use of the Ternocolars, one of which at leasts as has already been shown 
by Mr. Prichard, was capable of every variety of expression. 

Mr. Geoboe BROWKiKa said the subject of Dr. Clarke’s admirable 
paper having been so ably discussed, he could offer but few remarks. How¬ 
ever, he might ventm-o to say, in reference to those which had fallen 
from Mr. Khodadad Beg, deductions might be drawn that a nation as 
desirous of progressing as it would appear the people of India are at the 
present time ought not to ask the English Government to teach them 
the arts of war, but rather should direct their attention to tire cultivation 
of the arts of peace—literature and science, music and poetry, scnlptnre 
^and painting ; and perhaps the best mode of doing this would be by co¬ 
inciding with tlie Government in promoting the progress of modem insti¬ 
tutions, and by circulating widely the literature of England and a system 
of sound, general, and comprehensive education. It was in this way, he 
thought, that tlie greatest development of India could be effected. 

Mr. J. T. ZoRj? (Assistant^Secrotary of the East India Association) 
said that before Dr. Clarke terminated the discussion he wished simply 
to record his own gratitude for haring been privileged to bear so ad¬ 
mirable a lecture, lie was thankful that lie had spent a portion of his 
life m India, for there his horizon of knowledge and experience was 
greatly enlarged; and because thtw be wa-s enabled to acquire some¬ 
thing of that language—Urdu—of which Mr. Prichard had with justice 
expressed his high admiration. He shared Mr. Prichard’s sentiments 
entirely on this point, and he had often wondered that Unln was not 
more extensively studiwl in Europe, particularly at our own Court, 
considering that Urdu, or Hiudustaiioe, was the Court language of so 
important a dependency of the British Empire and of the adjacent 
Native States, when French was so assiduously acquired as tlie Court 
language of the Western world. Urdu had certainly given him an 
insight into his own language—the Geimnn—which ho would never 
have gained but for its acquirement; and in the dialectic peculiarities 
of Urdu he had found most interesting coincidences with expressions 
that now existed only in some of the dialects of Germany. In respect 
to the municipal institutions, he might remark that in India he found 
the same form of local governmeut as still exists in some of the Alpine 
valleys. In reference to the advantages of the English language, he 
shared the opinions of those who urged that it was the best meaus of 
encouraging indopeudence in thonglit and action; and a forcible 
instance of this was to be found in the case of Genuany. I'he revival 
of Gorman literature at the hands of Bchiller, Goethe, and their con¬ 
temporaries, was undoubtedly partly to be traced to the influence of 
tShakspeare and other English writers; and hence were imbibed the 

a 
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English ideas of liberty and freedom of action. The saying of Guizot, 
that Qennany was two hundred years behind England in political 
development, had once nettled him; but time and comparison of varied 
forms of government in three quarters of tlie globe had shown him that 
th ere was much truth in the statement. Tho growth of free political 
institutions was thus shown to be slow; and it afforded a lesson m 
respect to the English government of India. Liberty had developed to 
a wonderful extent in England without the concurrent danger of licence, 
as was shown by tho fact that although at that moment the Btate was 
passing through a great political crisis,* al>soluta quiet prevailed. To 
accustom tlie natives of India to the use of such institutions as these,. 
should be tho aim of tho rulers of tho country. It takes a certain time 
to get accustomed to grant to others tlie same liberty of opinion, utter¬ 
ance, and action which wo claim for onrsclvos, and tlms to escape the 
tyranny of one-sided majorities. Thereby the prosperity of India would 
be secured, at tho same time that the power of the British Empire was 
consolidated. 

Dr. Hvdb Claiike said he had to exjiress his obligations to tho 
meeting for the attention with which lliey had listened to tho lecture, 
and he was ospecinlly grateful to Uioac native gentlemen who had taken 
part in tlie procecduigs. Tlie first condition towards closer attention in 
tliis countiy to the affairs of India is that Indians should fhemsclres 
show their interest and anxiety in the snljcct; and they might be sure 
tliat any obserrnlions which they mode would be heard with respect, 
good feelmg, and sympathy. . Even if, in considering the subject, 
they perhaps naturally gave too much prominence to merely local 
grievances, yet they might be assured that oven in regard to these they 
would meet with ready attention, and will prepare the way either for the 
redress of those grievances, or for the removal from their own minds of 
the sentiments of prejudice which they entertained on the subject. As 
had been remarked by the preceding speaker (Mr. Zom), it might be 
unfortunate that, owing to a great political struggle, they wore deprived 
of the presence of many of their Parliamentary friends. He was never¬ 
theless fortunate so far in having the subject amply and ably discussed 
by those who had spoken, and he believed it would be so discussed by the 
Press in India. One chief objoct he had in view had been fully recog¬ 
nized—that, whether with ro.spect to India or any other country, whUe 
regaiding circumstances of race, of blood, of colour, we ought also to 
regard the elements of mental culture. He would not he tempted at that 


* Allnding to Mr. Fawcett’s Irish University Bill, which was to be treated in 
Parliament that very evening as a Cabinet question. 
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late hour to venture on the field to which Mr. Prichard had invited him 
or raise the intero-sting questions to which he had made refercnee. With 
regard, however, to Mr. Prichard’s remarks on die gigantic stone monu¬ 
ments, the remains of which are scattered over the world, and to which 
brief reference was made in the lecture, they must undouhteilly have 
been erected at a most remote epoch ; and so far os wo can trace in 
the history of civilization, wo see the same remarkable phenomena 
that we see in the geological history of the world, a continuity of 
progression. We are apt to measure these events by the limit of 
our own imjicrfoct knowleilge, forgetting that what we call the his- 
• tory of the world is really but the history of those few populations 
and races which are most known to us. Yet it could not bo doubted 
that vast poimlations, whose existence had now left so few traces, had 
materially assisted in building ujt the civilization the fruits of which the 
present ago is now enjoying. He was glad to hear Mr. Prichard refer 
to Unit! as a langunge of great capabilities, because native tc.-stiiiiony on 
the subject might be thought to bo tingoil with prejudice, whereas Mr. 
Prichard, as an Englishman, could not be so far affected. The decrying 
of Urdu as a “ mongrel tongue” suggested the question, Wlmt is a mon¬ 
grel tongue and whnt is not a mongrel tongue ? There was no language, 
however high or however low, but had within it words of the greatest 
antiquity, and the elements of which were obtained from other races. In 
fact, a language which ceases to have this absorbent power becomes 
arrested in its progress. Urdu has, as stated, “ a marvellous elasticity and 
“power of expression, and it ha-s exhibited a reuiarkable capacity for ns- 
“ similating words rc<piircd for modern uses.” Hence it is an important 
and indispensable instrument in the education of India. There were, 
however, other languages also which exhibited the same iwwer of as¬ 
similation and the same facility of expres.siou; for instance, the Turkish 
language, which Is also a triple language, capable of utilizing with 
a Turkish grammar tlie resources of Persian and of Arabic. The Japanese 
language is also at present showing features of a similar character. 
Formerly it hod tlie i>ower of assimilating Chinese, and it is now using the 
terms of English and other Euroiwan languages. Moreover, they would 
not forgot that the English language was peculiarly a language of this 
kind ; formed from a triple stock, its afBuities were wide, and its power 
of assimilation as large os that of any language, rendering it eqnal to 
all possible requirements. And, therefore, while cultivating the nse of 
the vernaculars as a means of education in India—and particularly 
Urdu—^we should not neglect the nse of English as a means to the same 
end. Mr. Zom had well referred to the value of English ns a powerful 
instrument in the culture of political progress, and he had shown how 
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beneficially it afi'ected the political and literary condition of Germany. 
A similar effect could also be traced in Italy, in Hungary, and in the 
Spanish republics of South America. In the latter this was the case 
to such an extent, that the writings of Kngtish philosophers—^legists and 
others—^whose works were boo often neglecte<l in England, were carefully 
taught in the universities of tliose countries. If, thci’cfore, the English 
language had been thus powerful in tlie promotion of the. progress and 
enlightmeut of othei- nations, why should not its use be extended to 
Lidia with a siroilai' effect; and why should India be doprivoil of the 
privilege of an aid which has been of so much advantage to other 
nations 1 It were hardly too much to say that all the modem nations • 
which enjoyed jiolitical freedom and representative institutions had 
derived their political cnltore from English soui'cea, whothei’ of the old 
world or the new. India, of all tilings, requhed political and social 
development; not such as would enable some few of the community to 
enjoy barbarous magnificence, or some minority to obtain a larger share 
of public offices, but an advancement in which the whole people would 
be affected, down to the traders in the towns and the ryots and labourers 
in tlie fields. A most interesting point had been alluded to by one of 
the speakers widi regard to the question of stagnation in civiliaatiou, 
and the consideration of the question would give many iiupoitant les¬ 
sons. Take, for instance, the case of America. There tlioy would ob- 
seiTe the fact that up to a certain jicriod in the early history of the 
world America participated in all those vast migrations of population 
which spread the seeds of knowledge throughout the world ; but a period 
came when America ceased to participate more particularly in those 
later movements, the Semitic and the Aryan, which have so greatly con¬ 
tributed to human progress. Tlie consequence was that the advance of 
America in the path of enlightenment was arrested at a certain stage, 
whose highest foniis were exhibitejl in the Empires of Mexico and Peni. 
But with India the case was altogether diflerent. India has continuously 
participated in the supplies of knowledge, and Las shared in what the 
rest of the world has produced; and she has given to the world, in return, 
many contributions to human progress. Hence it was that the argu¬ 
ment of his lecture was streugtliened—namely, tliat there is no race in 
India which has not shown evidence and capabilities of advancement. 
In conclnsidn, l)r. Clarke observed tliat he had been unfortunate in 
one respect that evening, for he had received no hostile criticism 
although he was conscious of his own shortcomings, and felt that he 
might have given more careful attention to soAe points, were time at 
his disposal. But he felt bound to acknowledge that the subject hod 
been freely and ably discussed by the various speakers, and he gave 
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tliom his sincere thanks for the courtesy and attention with which he 
had been rccciTetl. 

The CHAinuAK obseiTod that when he took the liberty to sugg&st 
that the discussion should bo confined to the latter portion of the admir¬ 
able paper read by Dr. Clarke, it was because that portion had more 
es])ecial relation to the practical administration of India, and to the prac¬ 
tical benefits.to be deriyed from the supremacy of the British nation. 
The real fact was that the whole paper contained so much of deep 
research, learning, and antiquarian inquiry, that fifty lectures and fifty 
discussions would not suffice to exhaust the material; and he hod tliat 
* feeling regni-diug the purpose of the East India Association that, 
8i>enking generally, they should as far as ]>ossible coiitiiie themselves to 
the discussion of those points which tend to the practical development of 
the welfare of India and the enlightenment of its inhabitants. Looking 
with this view at the valuable paper they had just heard, he perceived in it 
two statements from which great satisfaction might be derived, and these 
were : first, that in our present position of supremacy in India we ought 
not to regal'd onrselrcs ns an alien race, and on tiiat accomit debarred 
from developing the resources of the country; and on the other hand, 
that the natives of India had great capacity for advancement. These 
were two practical truths which, if taken to heart, would be found of the 
utmost importance in guiding us in the great task which Providence has 
entrusted to tlic English in India. He did not pro^iose now to discuss 
the means by which, in days gone by, wc secured that power—^whether 
by conquest, by acquisition (honest or dishonest), by the fulfilment or by 
the violation of treaties ; questions which form the staple iurgument of 
discussion in the present day; The great jiractical fact is, that we ore 
in India, tliat wo jiossess the supreme power without dispute or question; 
and that, holding that position, a great responsibility is placed upon os. 
What is that responsibility 7 It is so to act and so to oi'der onr adminis¬ 
tration that om* presence in India shall be a blessing, and not a em'se ; so 
to aid in the progress and advancement of tliose great nations and 
peoples, uow by a sort of miracle placed in our hands, as to secure tlieir per¬ 
manent-welfare and prosperity. It must ever be borne in mind that we have 
to do with diilereuti’aces of varying iuteUigence, that we have to legislate 
for varying civilizations, and for a people which, for sundry reasons, has 
lost that supremacy of intellect which it once possessed; that we have 
to deal with these populations tenderly, conscientiously, and righteously; 
and at the same time bring them, not only to the knowledge, but to 
the practical application of those higher principles which we possess. 
To accomplish this is a most difficult, a most responsible, a stupendous 
work, for the accomplishment of -which we may fairly claim the patient 
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co-operation' of those with whom wo have to deal. He believed he might 
say the English Government in India are influenced by a conscientious 
desire, on fte whole, to do their duty justly; but there arc tremendous 
difficulties to contend wiUi, and so various are the remedies suggested by 
those interested in the promotion of tbo welfare of the people of India, 
that the best-inclined may wdl be in a state of bewilderment. So 
recently as the last meeting of the Association, each speaker had his 
own method of securing peace and prosperity to India; and five or six 
different theories were proposed as panaceas for the present grievances. 
Federation, representation in the British Parliament, representation 
by an Indian Parliament, withdrawal of the English rule—all these " 
were urgetl by able and conscientious men. But he was inclined him¬ 
self to believe that if tlie two leading facta suggested by the paper now 
road—viz., the capacity of the natives of India for advancement, and 
the power of the British Government to render that advancement per¬ 
manent—^were duly acted upon, our administration would reap its “ re¬ 
ward.” He hoped that such discussions would—at least to a certain extent 
—^have the effect of attracting more or less of the attention of English 
statesmen to tlio government of India; for it is a lamentable truth— 
which wo are always regretting, and can never cease to regret—that there 
is n great, a culpable indifference on the jrurt of Uie leading statesmen of 
England to the welfare and circmnstanccs of India. The East India 
Association may hope tliat, as these meetings are continued, they will 
by slow degprees attract the attention of the public; and some day, per¬ 
haps, the room in which they were now met would be filled with en¬ 
thusiastic and applauding audiences. The East India Association may 
also indulge the hope that its efforts in this direction have not been 
entirely unsuccessful, and that the time may come when the Govenimcnt 
of India will find not a discontented, not a dissnntioitt, not a disaffected 
people, but one acknowledging with gratitude that their prosperity and 
welfare, both temporal and etenral, have been truly studied by the 
Government under which they have been placed. The Chairman con¬ 
cluded by moving a vote expressive of the hearty thanks of the meeting 
for Dr. Hyde Clarke’s excellent paper. 

Mr. PftiuHAnn cordially seconded the motion, which was duly acknow¬ 
ledged by Dr. Clakke; and a vote of thanks having been accoided to the 
Chairman, a motion acknowledging the courtesy of the Society of Arts 
in allowing the use of the hall was also agreed to. The proeoodings 
then terminated. 
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I.— Objbots of toe Abbociation. 

Article 1. The East India Association is institnted for the inde¬ 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India 
generally. 

. U. —Members. 

Article 2. The Association shall consist of Resident and Non- 
Resident Ordinary and Honorary Members. 

Article 8. Honorary Memhers shall have the same rights and 
• privileges as Ordinary Members. 

I Article 4. Honorary MmnboiN shall be nominated by the Council 

at any Ordinary Meeting, and shall consist of persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in promoting the good of Ldia. 

Article 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in writing by two 
Members of the Aasocintinn, and elected after ten days’ notice of such 
nomination, at the next General Meeting of the Council, if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Article 6. The Election of every Member, both Ordinary and 
Honorary, shall be recorded on the muintes of the Conncil; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, his election to tlie Member, 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his’Banker for 
his Annual Subscription. 

Article 7. Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subscription of 
If., or 10 Rs., on the Ist January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 Rs., or 10/., which shall constitute a 
Life Member. 

Not* —To^l AnnoAl SabscripUoo, indniling Jooraa] (delivereil free of poctsge) £1 5 0 
Life Subsuripl ion ditto ditto 14 0 0 

Annnal Subecription (including Jonnud), in India. IS Rupeeii 8 Annu. 

Life Snbecriptiun ditto ditto.150 „ 

III.— Mode of Manaokbient. 

Article 8. The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
. a Council, consisting of a Chairman, Vico-Cliaimian, and Thirty Ordi¬ 
nary Members; Five to form a Quorum; and Eight to retire annually 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election nt the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall be appointed at the 
Annual Meeting; and the Council may, from time to time, nominate 
distinguishwl Indian Statesmen, or others, as Vice-Presidents, subject 
to the confirmation of the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Article 10. The Council shall appoint a Secretary, and such other 
Employes as may be nccessaiy, and fix their Solariee and Emoluments. 

Article 11. The JCouucil may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
until the next Annual Meeting of tlio Association. 

Arfic/« 12. The Council shall meet on the First Wednesday in the 
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month; but the Ohsirman, Vice-Chairman, or any three Members 
of the Council may at any time convene a Meeting by giving three 
days’ notice. 

Article IS. The Council may appoint Special Sub-Committees of not 
less than Five Members of the Association, tliree of whom shall form 
a Quorum. 

Article 14. At the desire of Five Members of the Council, or on the 
written requisition of Ten Mcmbci-s of the Association, ^e Secretary 
shall convene a Special Meeting of the Association. 

Fcnotioks or thb OifFicens. 

Article 15. Tlie President, or, in his absence, any Vice-President, or 
in the absence thereof, any Member, shall preside at the Annual or 
Ordinary Meetings of Uie Association. 

Article 16. The Chairman or Vice-Chaiiman of the Council, or, 
in their absence, any Member thereof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at the Meetings of the Council. 

Annual Mbntino. 

Article 17. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 18. General Chdinary Meetings of the Association for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the discussion of subjects connected 
with £)dia,.shall be held at such times and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Article 19. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of the Members of the Council and one 
Member taken from the general body of the Members of the Society, 
and circulated with the Beport of the Council to each Resident Member, 
ten days before the Annual Meeting. 

Local Committbbs. 

Article 20. Local Committees shall be appointed in India by Local 
Subscribers, subject to the approval of the Council; and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Associations in India is invited by the “ East 
India Association.” 

Bvb-Laws. 

Article 21. Tlie Council shall have power to make and alter any 
Bye-laws for the Management of the Association. 

Altxbation or Rules. 

Artiele 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules sliall be made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the Association, previous notice being 
given in the Circular convening the Meeting. 

Jounnal of tub Association. 

Article 23. The Council may, in their discretion, publish, quarterly 
or otherwise, a Journal, containing a Report of the* several General and 
other Meetings of the Association. Papers submitted for discussion 
shall be published in exteneo, or not, as the C<-uiicil may decide. 
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MEETING AT THE tOCTETY OP ARTS, TUESDAY, MAY 7, 1872. 

J. B. SMITH, Esq., M.P. for Stockport, in thb Chair. 

Paper read by Mr. R. H. Elliot. 

H'Aat the True Intfrests of Manchester really are in India. 

The Chairman, in opening tbe proceedings, briefly called upon Mr. R. 
H. Elliot to address tbe meeting. 

Mr. R. H. Elliot said: Tlie other day, when reading a very interesting 
and valuable |)aniphlet written by a native of India, 1 met with the fol¬ 
io wiiig passage: “Kow-a-daya, whenever a piomise is made by our rnlers, 
“ the |>eopIe unaiiiiuoiisly oWrve that (he Englishmen of to-day are not 
“ tile sanie as Englit-hmen forty yeais ago.” Now how comes it, let me 
ask, that we have given the people just cause to talk tbusi What, for 
instance, 1ms caused the Duke of Argyll, or whoever has been responsible 
Tor tbe government of India for the last three years, to sell in the eyes of 
the people our name for good faitlil How is it tliat our collectors told the 
people some years ago that (lie increased rate of Income-tax would only 
last for one year; and how is it that these very men had to appear as 
liais in the eyes of tiie people when they were com|a3lled to announce that 
the enhanced iwte would be continued 1 How comes it that I And in 
the evidence given liefore the Finance Committee, that in Western India 
tlie Government had, in the eyes of the jieople, been guilty of another 
gross breach of faith t 'Why is it (hat the arrival of a British officer, 
which used to be considered as a blessing, is uow considered as a curse, and 
(hat tbe peojile, regarding him in tbe eaine light as the Mahrattas of 
old, ask “What can he have come for but taxing us?” How is it, let 
me ask, tlmt with all (he knowleilge we have of the jioverty, the sickndss, 
and the crime caused by dnui-king; how is it that we, who are so pain¬ 
fully alive to the evil^arising t^'om gin-palaces at every comer; how is 
it that, with all this knowledge staring us in the face, we have laid down 
drink to every mon’s door in India? And how is it that we have turned 
our attention so effectually to what is called this promising branch of 
Part 2.—Vol. 'V'I. • r 
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revenue, that the accursed vice of drinking is rapidly spreading fi'um one 
end of India to the other 1 Hour is it that the solvency of our Indian 
Empire SM^ually depends ujwn the fortuitoiw circumstance that we aie 
still able to force opium on the Chinese, and that from the fact of the 
Chinese having taken to growing it themselves, we are threatened with 
bankruptcy at no very distant date? How is it that the rats ai'e 
deserting the ship, and that tbe paltry native stadce in ludiem securities 
is steadily diminishing t How is it, and I wish yon particularly to mark 
these words, that the power in India is gradually slipjnng from our 
grasp, and that if we continue to go on as we are now doing, our rule ns 
it at present stands will soon be numbered with the t'ldugs that were! 
Well, the answer to these and to a hundred kindred questions is to be 
found in tbe fact that the Government has not only spent too much 
money, but spent it in the wrong way. When we ask the cause of this 
we find that it did so owing to the pressnra brought to bear ii]>nn the 
Government by the trading interests of this country; to the prespure 
that urged the Government to open up the country, and push on every 
branch of civilization with the least pcxsaible delay. Wlieu we ask again 
what Caused Manchester to act in a way which has led to sticb fatal 
results, the answer is to be found in the fact that Itlanchester was 
entirely ignorant us to what the capabilities, resources, and requirements 
of India really are. It shall be my eiidciivour this evening to remove 
that ignorance; to teach Manchester how to be seliisli; to show her, in 
short, yrhat her true intei'ests in India really are; and to prove to her 
bow beautifully those interests coincide in every way with the interests 
of tbe people of that distant empire. 

And now, Gentlemen, 1 pui-pose inquiring 

I. What the base of civilization really is in India. 

II. I purpose inquiring whether the pi-csent action of Manchester 
does or does not harmonize with tliat base. 

IlL 1 shall point out what the true interests of Manchester 
really are in India, and what the Manchesterians should do 
for the future with the view of furthering the interests of 
both countries 

IV. 1 shall explain what I meant when I said just now that in 
consequence of the action of Manchester our power in India 
is gradually but surely slipping from our grasp. 

And, first of all, as to the base of Indian civilization. When Hyder 
Ali, the Mohammedan usurper of Mysore, once wante<l to choose a 
puppet heir to the throne from the old Hindoo line, he summoned 
before him all tlip children of the families of the blood-royal, and threw 
down a number of toys, to observe the children at play. One seized one 
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t^y, and one anotlier; at last one little fellow seized a sword in one 
hand, and inoniediately afterwards took a lime with the other. “Let 
“ that be the fntnre Rajah," said Hyder. “ His first care is for the sr.-curity 
“ of his dominions, his second is to see after the produce of the soil.” la 
other woi'ds, ho very soundly uoncludod that the first, and the second, 
and the third thing necessary for the base of civilization is the safety 
of life. Now, Gentlemen, I am almost ashamed to call your atten¬ 
tion to such an obvious truism as this, or rather I sliould say that 
I am honestly ashamed that our jteojile here are so entirely ignorant 
of the conditions of Indian life, that we liuve actually to go back like 
children to the veiy bettom of the political scale—honestly ashamed that 
1 actually have to base the whole of my arguments this evening on the 
simple truism that the safety of life is that ba.<ie from which alone any 
nation can advance towards a solid civilization. And yet it is an undoubted 
fact that if the people I am now addressing carry away this one great fact, 
and are successful in nrging it on the attention of tlie English people, the 
key to the greatest of our Indian problems will be found, and the prin¬ 
cipal difficulties connected with our Eastern administration triumphantly 
overcome. Sonietliing indeed we have done towards laying the ground¬ 
work of civilization, for we have kept the ]>eace for the last fourteen 
years, and so far we may say that life is as safe as it has ever been in 
India. But the remainder of the problem, and I fear the greatest part 
of it, has yet to be solved. Within Httlo more than the last ten years 
2,814,521) of the inhabitants of India have died from starvation, and 
during the present year another famine has no doubt added—who shall 
say how many?—victims to the tale. Place that fact side by side with 
the test of good government in all counti ies—the safety of life—and let 
any man say, if he can, that the base of civilization has been firmly laid 
in India; nay, more, let any man deny, if he can, that a government 
which witnesses such things and neglects to take every possible precaution 
against their recurrence—let any man deny, if he can, that such a govern¬ 
ment may justly be spoken of a.s cruel and barbarous ! Tliese I know are 
harsh and uncompromising terras, but I make use of them because I am 
sure they are well deserved, and because I deem it best for both countries 
that the naked truth should be plainly declared. And now, Gentlemeo, 
let us look to the future, and let us ask what is necessary for securing 
the safety of life in India. In the first place, and as a temporary 
measure, it is aheolntely necessary that in all districts where farainee are 
possible State granaries should be formed, in order to tide people over 
periods of dearth. £ut though tliis measure is expedient, it must not be 
looked upon as the measure for best securing the permanent safety of 
life and the general interests of the people. In order to secure these 
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interests we must look to wnter alonr. Withontthia nothing can i>e di>ne, 
and whichever way yon luok yovi will iind the answer come the same, 
and you will got to water at lm*t. If tlie fiidincicr cornea to me, I tell 
him that the key of finance is population to |)«y plenty of taxes; that the 
key of jMipulution is ample imd certain f(M»d ; and that the only key to 
regular and nmjdu fcod i* to he found in water. If llie general politician 
cornea to me, 1 eny to him that if we wish to hold our own iu India line 
can only b« done by rendering her people rich and contented ; that tltia 
can only be done by developing the re-soni ces of the soil, and that this again 
can only be done by cheap and ahnndant water. If Manchester comes to 
me, I say tliat India cun only become an active pui-cliasei- of her wares by 
being enriclied ; and here again we get to the one, the only answer. If 
Maiicliester again comes to me, and says that ahe wants an improved 
tonality of cotton, and that she wants to have it us cheaply and regularly 
as {Kissible, I say iliis can only lie effected by inigation, und by rendering 
agriculture so safe that the area devoted to the ])VodHction of food can be 
safely reduced, and more land spared for cotton without the smullest risk 
of famine. If the investor iu Indian railways comes to nie, and uomplsina 
of the mi-seraiile traffic receipts and palliy enritings, I point to the fact 
that if ever he wants railways to j>oy he must find more piodiice to entry; 
and here agaiu we get to water. If the general observer comes to me, 
and says that you cun’t expect rsjiid develupment in a climate which 
relaxes the frame, and where tlie )>eopIe are thus natui-slly possessed of 
but little enterprise in matters requiring much physical exertion—if such 
a man comes to we, I tell him that we must find .some way which shall 
add to the resources of the counti-y with the leu-st possible demand on the 
labour forces of the peo[ile ; and tliis can only be done by water. .Ask 
any man you choose who really knows India well, and who La able to 
take in at one glance all the circumstances of the sitnatiou—ask any such 
man what U to be done, and he will tell you to get finngusamy up to lus 
middle in mud and leave him alone. 

And now, Gentlemen, I trust yon will allow me particularly to call 
your attention to a siihject which is universally admitted to be most 
intimately connected with the supplyand economization of water—I mean 
the supply of trees. Their eflect on climate, and on the economization of 
the rain that falls; their influence in bringing down rain gradually, and 
ao doing away with those destructive deluges which are so injurious in 
all parts of the world; their influence in moistening the air, and so 
modifying the evils arising from hot and parching winds ; their influence 
in making the climate more temperate, and more'fitted for continuous 
labour; their power in modifying sxinlight, and doing away with its 
excessive glare: their chemical action on the air and ground, by which 
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they [irejMre the Hoil for more usseful and better kinds of })1ants—all 
tlieae jjoiuts alone sliow very charly the part that trees play in the 
Lialory of the world. But when you come to add that the leaves of many 
species are highly valuable as uiauuit:, and that vegciublu uiallcr is in 
many instances tlie crying want of Indian soils; whi-n you take into 
corniidcration that wood is much needed for fuel and building, and that it 
is a well-estaLlisheil fact that -cholera »-eldom makes its iijiiararancc in 
well-w<x>ded countries in India; and tliat the leaves of many trees are 
also valuable us fotid for Ciittle, 1 feel -sure you will, one and all,j)erceive the 
extraordinaiy [lowei' that nmu has over the forces of nature if he will only 
> learn how to turn them to account. In shorty it is not the slightest 
exaggeration to say that, hy the planting of trees, you could in tlie space 
of tliirty years alter and modify the Indian climate, and improve the 
material condition <if the peo}ile to uii extent which it would be difficult 
t<» t^liniiite. If, tlip.n, the m’guinenfe ])revion8ly uddneed are of any vaUie, 
they undoubtedly prove that the base of Indian civilization lies in the 
sjifety of life; that this can only be innnediaiely secured by public 
granaiica to tide ilie people over a jK'riod of dearth ; that this, however, 
is only to be looked U|hiu as a tem{iorary measure, aud that the true base 
of Indian civilization lies first of all in water; and that, secondly, the 
way of increasing the supply of water aud modifying the climatic con¬ 
ditions of India is to be airived at tlu-ough the medium of that v^elable 
life which, next to water, is niost calciilated to add to the resources of the 
country and the general welfare of the jteople. 

And now, Gcutleiiicu, having pointed out the only base from which 
to advance towards a solid Indian civilization, 1 purpose inquiring, in 
the second place, whether tlie past and pre»;ent action of lilanchester lias 
or has not liarnioiiizcd with that base, and whether it is or is not doing 
so at this nioineiit. 

And here allow me t4i say at the oub-et, that I entirely acquit the 
Manclicsterians of having seen the extreme inconsistency of the demands 
they simultaneously niudu on the Govur-nnieut of India. Their action was 
very like that of the Directors of the illast India Company in days gone 
by, who in the same breath told Wari-en Hastings to govern leniently 
and send more money ; or, in other words, to be at once the father and 
the opjjressor of tlie people. And the Manchesterians have in like 
uiannei* said to ihe Goveniuicut of India : ■“ Look after the good of the 
“ |>eopIe; see that they have plenty of irrigation; ojien op tlieoonntry with 
“ roiola and railwa}'B; see alter their good in every way, and for God's 
“ sake send more and better cotton !” Aud, as might have been exjiected, 
the Government, imitating the action of their great predecessor, did look 
after the railways and the cotton; and indeed their anxiety to providv 
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tLe latter mateiial was sucli Uiat they showed an extinordinary liberality 
ia taking the funds of the people and spending them on cotton farms 
and cotton commissioners. And, Gentlemen, in acting thus the Govern¬ 
ment proved itself to be the greatest enemy both of the Indians and the 
Manclii-storians. For the iiermanent interests of both the safety of 
Indian life was the indis|>ensable base; and for both was this base 
neglected, in order that a teinpomry and evanescent advantage niight be 
gained. Railways wei-e pushed forward, and a vast debt, or the respon¬ 
sibilities of a vast debt, incurred to cre.sto them. Now let us consider 
the general action of railways with reference to the base of civilization— 
the safety of life. If you i-efluct for one moment you cannot fail to see « 
'.uiat their tendency is obviously to iiDfKiir the safety of life; for their 
tendency is to reduce the amount of cereals to a minimum, and turn the 
whole attention of the pco[>]e to the iax>duction of articles of export 
which cannot be eaten—as cotton, opium, and oil-seeds. To an ordinary 
observer it may appear that if railways ciin take produce out of India, 
they can carry groin into it from the seaboard; but a single glance at the 
map will show you that, from tlie singular geographical position of India, 
this is simply impossible, seeing that there are no corn-exporting coun¬ 
tries witlkiu reach on the west, while on the east we have only Burmali 
to rely on. That tlie general tendency of railways is to create famines ia, 
then, a proposition wliich cannot be doubted; and we have already had 
painful proof that whore they now exist the people have derived little or 
no benelit from them. Thei'e was a railway running right up to the 
famine districts of 1861, and the Same railway skirts the Rajpootana 
states, where we had the great famine of 1868. If, then, the safety of 
life be indeed the base of civilization, and the works most actively pushed 
forward in India do not only not provide, but are actually antagonistic 
to this indispensablo base, it follows that the action of Manchester has 
been hostile to the vital interestH of India. And this action has been 
antagonistic because it is iro|iosBible tliat any poor country can push on 
simultaneously all the parts of civilization, and because, owing to the 
ignorance of Manchester, we have commenced with woiks which, while 
they are capable of being the crowning point, can never be the base of a 
solid Indian civilization. 

And hers it will not be out of place if I say a few words on Indian 
railways—words winch I hope every man will carry home to-night and 
seriously reflect on. And these remarks I make entirely with reference 
to Sir Richard Temple’s financial statement for 1871-72. In the first 
place, I have to observe that he informs tlie pubfic that tlie railways in 
India, as a whole, are paying less than 3 per cent. In the next place, I 
have to inform you that he says that “ tmiiiage and jiaKsenger traffic 
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“ show DO cousiderahle increase of late, and leave an immense way for our 
“ traffic to make up before it will bear any favourable comparison, either 
“ with the size and population of India itself, or with the results obtained 
“ from railway oommunications in other parts of the worldand he also 
points out that within the last five years only two lines show any large 
increase of cartiiuga, and that the other lines have remained compara¬ 
tively stationary in thi8res[>eot during the period in question. The next 
fact of importance is that the guivranteeil interest levied from the people 
to make up the loss on the railways for the coming year must be set 
down aa £1,856,900, and that, to use his own words, “ the steady accre- 
“ tion year by year of these payments does indeed forai mattei* for serious 
“ reflectionand in tliis remark I need hardly say that I entirely concur. 
And when he subsequently infonns the public that “ the growing im- 
'* portance of railway finance will hence be apparent to the taxpayer of 
“ India,” I need hardly say that I concur still more heartily; and that if he 
had said disagreeably ajiparent, the olwervation would have been even more 
correct. After these cheeiing stateuients, you might naturally suppose 
that Sir Richard would counsel the Government to pau.se for a time be¬ 
fore pi-oceeding with such very tempting undertakings j but., so far from 
that, he announces the intention of the Government Co carry out a grand 
total of 15,000 miles of railway, and says that thirty millions more will 
probably be required within the next ten years; and he also adds, with 
evident pride and satisfaction, tliat “ we are actually endeavouring to do 
“ something more or less on fifteen different lines of new railways," Now 
this may be a comforting reflection for Sir Richard Temple, but I ask 
any man here present whether it is a comfortable reflection for the 
English to find that they are being led into laying out hundreds of 
millions on such work, or for the natives of India that they have to pay 
the enormous loss that is mpixiaented by the difference between the 
guaranteed interest and the railway earnings. I ask every man here 
present whether it would not be wise to suspend the execution of these 
magnificent aclieines until we see our way more clearly, or at least till 
the railways uh'eady made pay their way, and cease to be a burden on. 
tlie resource!* of <iur poverty-sti'icken Indian Empire I 

And now. Gentlemen, let me ask you, in the third place, what 
Manchester should do, and what its true interests in India really are. 
A.nd here I need only say that if you adroit the soundness of the arguments 
previously adduced, there can be little doubt as to what the course of 
he Manchesterians should lie. They should simply go to the Govem- 
uent of India, and ffrgc it to spend no raoi’e money on any kind of 
works but iirigation. They should go to the Government and say, 
India has lust millions of its inhabitants within little more than the 
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last ten yeare, and that proves tluit yonr Goverumenl must be the worst 
“ in the world, for it proves that tlie base of civilization lias not even been 
commenced; and till we see that base firiuly laid, you shall not have 
“ another shilling for railways or any works of tlio kind." If, Oentleinen, 
you can once get tha Government practically to realize the great fact 
that the safety of life is the base of civiliaition, yonr work will he 
djtie, and India will be saved as much as she can be by you. For 
m my a year to come the ell'oi ts of the Government will be uiucentrated 
on irrigation; the people will steadily advaiicn, they will iNJCoroe richer, 
their only resources will be tliorouglily duvelojied, they will become both 
better producers and better purchasers, and thus will be able, without 
file smallent risk of fumine, to devote the greatest possible aiasa to the 
most profitable kinds of crops for exportation ; and iiioilly, taxation may 
be made lighter, and the peojile as well conteuCed us any |>copie cau be 
with an alien rule. 

And now, Gentlemen, Iraving shown yon as clearly a.s I can what the 
true interests of Manchest<ir reitlly are, 1 parjaise explaining finally 
what I meant when I said, that in coiiseqiienoe of the well-meaning hut 
misdirected action of Manchester, our power in India is in a great 
measure gone, and that the remainder of that power is gradually but 
surely slipping from our grasp. Ami here 1 trust yon will allow me to 
say, that if I had small difficulty in proving to yon wlmt the tnie intere.sts 
of Manchester really arc, I shall have still less in proving tliatoiir |K>werin 
India is at the pr'esent moment something very different from the ideal that 
exists in most people’s minds, and assuredly something vs>ry different from 
what it was forty years ago. In order that you may clearly understand 
this, it is necessary, as in nearly every other poUtical matter connected 
with India, that we should go back to the very bottom of the scale ; and 
that just as it was necessary in the previous part of my lecture to com¬ 
mence by stating that the base of civilization is the .safety of life, so it is 
now necessary to commence by stating that, generally screaking, money 
is jxiwer. Recognize that idea, gi-as]) it firmly, and you are bound to 
admit that our Indian Empire in its original senseis, practically speaking, 
a'ready numbered with the things that were. Is this a dream 1 Is it an 
hallucination ? Has the greatest part of our ))ower indee'd gone by I Is it a 
fact that we have rendered into the liands of these feeble people hostages 
which we can never regain piKisessiou ofl Is it a dream that the.'ie 
hostages arc the life-blood of the widow and the orphan, and of who 
shall say how many families, living, as they fondly lliink, in a peaceful 
state of immunity from the most pressing cares of Hfol It may indeed 
be a dream, and I sincerely tr’ust that it may eventually prove to be so; 
but after long and anxious consideration, and after haviug subjected my 
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reuMoning to the critichtin of many able men, I am bound to say that in 
the ar-giiiiientH I hare to present to you theiHi is neither rent nor flaw, 
and that, by one of tl)e strangest turns of fortune that the world has 
ever seen, the strong liave indeed I’endervd theuiselres. into tlie hands 
of the weak. Anti now 1 liiivo m tell you that the liabilities of 
the Indian Government come to about 213 miJliuns, and that only 
13,790,934 is held by natives; that even that small auiount 
seems to be steadily diminishing, and that a considerable portion of 
this |HiItry stake is represented by sums which are by Government 
oideia obliged to Ite investetl in ludiiiii securities. Now, Imre any of 
, yon asked yourselves what that stateineut inojins4 Have any of you 
realized the fact that this vast sum is utterly irrecovembla, and that in 
parting with it you |Mrted with mere than three-fourths of your |X)wer 
in India; and that if the Goveriiineiit persists ill the course it has an¬ 
nounced, wu ahull lie ahlo to fix the date of the termination of our 
authority moi'c aecurulely than wu can forecast any political event in 
the world 1 Jf we assume that our total stake in India is aa low as 
200 millions, and that the Government carries out its declared intention 
of sjiending another 100 millinns on railways within the next twenty- 
live years, we shull have by that time lodged on the soil of India 
hostages to the value of 300 millions. But long before that amount of 
indebtedness has been reached onr power ia India will be ait an end. 
Xhe people, who are already exhibiting a critical anil inquisitorial spirit, 
will have become educated ; they will at last perceive the meaning of the 
plintse tliat money is ]iower; and the luomeut they have universally 
realized tlmt great fact, at that precise inonient vriil our Indian Binpire, in 
iu (irigiiml sense, cense to exist Tlicn, indeed, will tne people ba able to 
assert their independence of a foreign yoke, and, no longer suing to iw in 
liumble terms, be able to demand the right of taxing themselves and man¬ 
aging their own affsira. Then will the people, who are already Ijeginning 
to reckon up the millions unjustly extorted from them in former years, 
and who arc already, in the altere<l tone they have lately adopted, 
allowing a consoiousiicsa of power—then will the |>eople demand their 
rights in full ami down to the utmost farthing. And with such a sum 
at stake shall we dare to resist their demands! And yet to yield to 
them would l)e attended with a result to the full as fatal; for every con- 
ce<«ion would only be followed by fresh demands, and the ap|ietite for 
power and place would grow with every point we surrendered. And 
supposing we denied their just demands, can any man fail to see the 
inevitable result! It ftiigbt come early', it might come late, but it would 
surely come at last. We should have a treuieudoiis struggle that would 
cost us at least 50 millions, while the natives, who will then be able to 
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$«e our vital point, will eajtily, by the destruction of railway works and 
other property, add another 50 millions to the tale. Out of the oontest 
we should, I believe, lise physically siioccssfiil; but unless we suppose 
that the English are foolish enough to advance another 100 millions, and 
so stake a total of 400 millions, our Indian Erajiire will simply have 
disappeared in that grand gulf which Bnally makes known all lies and all 
impostures—the gi'snd gnif of bankrujitcy. 

I have now shown you one of the roads by which you are advancing 
steadily to bankruptcy. The termination of that road, however, may be 
distant, and some will no doubt assert that the idea of such a road is 
a mere dream. Let us grant that it is so, that the people of India 
are always to be mere children, and that they are never to recognise 
the meaning of the &ct tliat, generally speaking, money is power. 
Let us grant all that, and turn our attention to a road to Imnkruptcy 
which stands cleai'ly before os. Let me ask wbat the nature of the 
security is on which we have lodged our present stake of 200 millions. 

^'Well, it is an incontrovertible fact that the whole of this immense sum 
is balanced, as it were, on the top of a pole, the rottenness of which 
every one admits as clearly as tliey do the fact that the moment that 
prop fiiils the Indian Empire will be bankrupt beyond ho|)e of recovery, 
and that prop—tliat iniquitous prop—is opium; and just a^ I have 
never met a man who relies on it, so have I never met a man who can 
tell me how the Empire, as it at present stands, can exist without it. 
And it is on the top of this pole that tlie Eritish people have balanced 
200 millions of their money; and by way, I snpjwso, of making their 
hold on India more secure, the public here are being led to add another 
100 millions to that huge amount. 

And is there no way of avoiding those dangers to which, buoying 
ourselves up with false hopes, and keeping onr eyes fast shut, we are so 
rapidly drifting 1 Assuredly there is a way. At letist one-half of that 
way lies in the power of the trading interests in this country, and what 
they should do 1 have already shown you. But the remainder of the 
way has yet to be made clear, and something towards that way I 
hope to contribute before tlie year is out. It is suSicient that I have 
endeavoured to accomplish’ my object here this evening—tiiat I have 
endeavoured to show what the true interests of Manchester reully are 
in India. 

And now, Gentlemen, allow me to say, in conclusion, that I do not 
one moment suppose that my advice will be accepted; that Manchester 
will go to the Government, and, speaking in the “best interests of both 
coubtries, urge it to desist from spending money on works that don’t 
pay, and beg that for the future every effort may be concentrated 
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on those which are of such vital importance. Were it, indeed, other¬ 
wise, and if ray advice were listened to, it would be oontraiy to all 
our experience in Eastern matters; and juat as Sir Arthur Cotton has 
lieen termed an enthusiast, and as Mr. James Geddes—who has recom¬ 
mended us to liquidate our Indian affairs as fast as possible—just as he 
has been called “ half crazed,” so must 1 be pi'epared for that ridicule and 
contempt which has generally been showered upon those who have dared 
to urge the most crying wants of India, or to warn their countrymen of 
their rapid approach to the greatest danger that ean ever overtake the 
English people. But, Gentlemen, there is one man whom you can 
neither treat with contempt nor ridicule—the greatest orator in Eng¬ 
land—Jolin Blight. Thirteen years ago he dimly shadowed forth the 
wuy in which India would have her revenge; and that he did not see the 
writing on the wall mere clearly is owing to the fact that no one in 
England could have foreseen the unparalleled fully which has charac¬ 
terized our government of India in recent years. But that writing 
which he could but dimly perceive stands clearly before us. With our 
own hands are we destroying ourselves, and the day is fast coming on 
when, to borrow the phraseology of that great man, India will be 
avenged bedause the power of her conquerors will have been broken by 
the intolerable burdens and evUs which have been east on her victim, 
and because out of those evils will arise a waste of human life and a 
waste of wealth which England, with all her power, will be unable to 
bear. 

The OM.itRSiAX .said he thought he ought uot to have been invited to 
take the chair on the present occasion. The reason of his doing so was 
that at the close of the last sitting of the India Finance Omamittee Sir 
Charles Wiiighuld invitod him to preside, owing to his own nnavoida ble 
absence, and he aided that ns the lecture was to be upon the relations of 
Manchester to India, and as he (the Chairman) felt ranch interest in 
iudian affairs, his taking the chair w'lutd be appropriate. He therefore 
accepted the invitation; but, on perusing the lecture just read, he was 
astonished to tind that it was a serious bill of indictment against Man¬ 
chester, and against all those who have taken part in Indian affairs in the 
cotton maunfacturing districts, charging them with being the ruin of 
India. Taking, os be had done for many years, in concert with Mr. 
John Bright and others, un active part in Indian questions, he had been 
invited to preside at a meeting to listen to a bill of indictment against 
himself as an accon^lice in this dreadful deed. This is the Lecturer’s 
bill of indictment: 1. That “Manchester being entirely ignorant as to 
“ what the capabilities, rtMcmrces, and requirements of India really are, 
“ pressed the Imlian riovernmeiit to open np tlie country and push on 
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every Lroncli of civiJization with tho least possible delay2. That “the 
“ ManchcsteriariH, while profesaiug to look after the good of the Indian 
“ people, like the Directors of the East India Company in days gone by, 
“who, in the same breath, told Warren Hastings to govern leniently and 
“send more money. Or, in other words, to be at once the father and the 
“ oppressor of the people, said to the-Government of India, ‘Look after the 
“ ‘ goofl of the people in every way, but for God’s sake send more and better 
cotton.’ And, ‘ indeed, the anxiety of the Goremment to provide thi.s 
material was such tliat they showed an extraordinary liberality in 
taking the fluids of the people, and spending them on cotton farms and 
“ ‘ cotton Comniissioncrs.’ ’’ 3. “ That Government, in acting thus, had 
" proved themselves to be the greatest enemy both to tho Indians and 
“ Manchesterians.” 4. “ That in consequence of the well-meaning but 
“misdirected action of kfanchoster, our power in India is in a great 
“ mensuro gone, mid that the remainder of that power is gratlually but 
“surely slipping from our grasp." The Lecturer winds np this state¬ 
ment with tho exclamation, “ Is this a dream 7” “ Is it an hallu- 
“ cinntion 7” It appeared to him (tho Chairman) to bo both tho one and 
tlio other. Tho Ijecturcr says that Manchester is entirely ignorant of 
what the capabilities of India really arc; and there he'joined issue 
with him. So fnr from ManchcRtcr being ignorant njion thi.s jxiinf, 
“ the Manchesterians- ” know more, and are better informed of Uie 
capabilities of India than probably any other people; and the reason why 
they are so is, that they hare had superior advantages—first, by being 
trained by constant sti-ugglcs with the East India Company in obtaining 
tho abolition of its trading monujjoly; secondly, to abolish its political 
rule; and thirdly, to develop the resourecs of the country. This led 
thorn to avail themselves of their agencies throughout India to obtain 
information as to its resources, and the best means of developing them. 
Wbon he was President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
thirty years ago, Uic Chamber had constant comninnications from 
intelligent Englishmen in all parts of India as to the progress and 
oapahilitics of the country. I^pecimcns of Indian cotton were frequently 
sent by gentlemen who bad made experiments in its growth, many of 
them Hcciipying official stations. These specimens of cotton showed that 
India was capable of producing a superior quality to any which had ever 
been imported into this comitry. Manelicstcr was in want of additional 
sources of snpiilying her with cotton, and her opinions on this question 
were expressed in a poper which he had the honour to rend before (he 
Bociety of Arts in 1857, on the question, “ How arc increased supplies 
“of cotton to be obtained?”—a question which excited considernblo 
interest at tho time; and among those prese.nt at the lecture, and who 
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took part in the discussion, were Lord Stanley, Sir John Pakington, 
and several other distiuguished gctitlcroon. Ho then said, “ It is much 
“ to be desired that our supplies of the raw material (cotton) for so great 
“ a manufacture should be derived from a variety of sources, that we 
“ may, as far as possible, be thus protected from the fluctuations in prices 
“ incident to good or bad seasons; but, unfortunately, they are chiefly 
“ derived from one source. The imports of cotton into Great Britain 
“ Inst year nmounti-d in ronnd numbers to 000,000,000 pounds, of which 
“ 700,000,000 pounds were received from the United States. But not 
“ only are wo exposed to the danger of being limited chiefly to one 
“ source of supply, but to a still greater hazard—viz., that tin's supply 
“ is the production of slave labour. It may bo that the institution of 
'* slavery, although condemned by all civilized nations, may yet exist for 
“ ages in the United States, or it may happen tliat occurrences may any 
“ day endanger its continuance. The alarm created by recent symptoms 
“ of discontent among the slaves of that country is evidence that their 
" os'ners themselves are not without approliensions of danger, and it is 
“ impossible for tbosc intcrc.sted in tbe cotton mnuufacturcs of tliis 
“ country to contemplate with unconcern the insecurity on which their 
“ vast manufacture rests.” 8o that, at all events, credit must be given 
to “ the Manchesterians ” for being a far-seeing people'. They 
looked forward to the possibility of their chief source of supply of 
cotton being, at some tin»e or other, interrupted by the precarious state 
of slavery in America. Their apin'cheiisions were fully realized, and for 
seven years Mauclicster endured great suffering in consequence. Well, 
what coui-se has Manchester pursued ? The cose stood thus : Her chivf 
supply of cotton was from America; her manufactui'cs wore in constant 
peril, and she sought safety in additional sources of supply, naiurally 
turning her attention to India—a country under the dominion of the 
British Crown, and where the cultivation of cotton has existed from tbe 
earliest ages. Manchester, liowovcr, found the quality of Indian cotton 
was very inferior, and unsuited to EugliKh manufacture; hut fnnn speci¬ 
mens which they Lad received from time to time, it was evident that a 
greatly superior quality of cotton eould be grown. And therefore, in 
1848, Mr. Bright, who was then Member for Manchester, moved for a 
Committee of the House of Conitnous “ to inquire into the growth of 
“ cottou in India.” Ho (the speaker) was a member of that Committee, 
and he was afraid the Lecturer on the present occasion hod not taken the 
means to iufonn himself of the report which that Committee presented. 
It contained most valifhble information, and showed that the ryots in the 
cotton districts of India were amongst the most poverty-stricken people 
on the face of the earth. The report of this Committee says ; “ They 
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.< are in reality a class of cultivators in the most abject monS 

•' are indebted to the money-lender or banker of the *8® “ imperfect 
«. .herewith to procure the seed to cany on 
«« cultivation. They give him sccunty for his J®"' ® 

« which at maturity they frequently dispose of to him at prmes regu 
« rather bv his will than bv the standard of an open market. It 

.. r.^.a s.ui’ It. ot inw r.id u, 

» To to 50 per cent” In addition to this, the tenure of land was an 

annual settlement, and every year the collector 

their crops, and decided how much tliey were to pay, leov g P 

Then as to the roads, the Committee’s report states: With warn y 
« an exception, the witnesses concur in describing the means of intern 
« communication throughout India as totally inadequate for the reqnir^ 

.. zr.' , »d .b«'. r..d. '«7'^;r“‘"Zrb“d;. 

« The consequence of this deficiency is severely felt, and ^®® « ®®" 

« ducted at an enormous cost of money, labour, and 
« the interior being frequently transported hundreds of miks n the 
.< backs of bullocks, great damage thereby arising to merchand.s^ and 
.. partichlarly to cotton, from exposure to wet and from 
« delays.” Then the Committee directed their attention 
„od/ot tb... »d o„ this «bi«t 

« Your Committee have had before them the question of the possibility 
.. of introducing railways into India, and the witnesses ^ey have ex- 
amined are not more unanimous in their description of the 
» absence of the means of communication which now provails, 

.. are in urging the necessity for the formation of rmlways from the 
« great centres of exiKirt and import into the interior of the coniitiy. It 
is impossible to urge too strongly upon all those wh^o .are m any 
<■< way responsible for the management of Indian affairs, the necessity 
« spMial and early attention being directed to this important sii^ei^ 
One of the witnesses examined before the Committee w^ Mr. R. W. 
Crawford, the present Member for London, who sta^: “That by means 
of the projected railroad, cotton could be brought to Bombay at l|d. 
to 2d. per pound, including cost of cotton and carriage; the carnage 
<• alone on bullocks’ hacks being Id. per pound.” The consequence, 
therefore, of the construction of the railway from Bombay has been to 
enable the ryots to carry their cotton to Bombay at Id. per pound 
less than the carriage on the backs of bullocks, which Id. per pound 
they have put mto their own pockets, on every pound ^ the mdlions 
so carried—a very ruinous business for the ryots! The Lecturers 
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eecond indictment is, tLat Manchester, while professing to look after the 
good of the Indian people, sought only to obtain “ more and better 
“ cotton.” 

Mr. JoNBs objected to the Chainnan entering thus fully into the 
subject, and suggested that a Chairman’s duty was to hold the balance 
between parties, and not to express himself on cither side. 

The Chairman observed that he, as a “ Manchesterian,” had been 
accused of injustice and wrong-doing, and he was not accustomed to 
show the white feather, but would defend the cause with which he had 
been associated. Proceeding with his speech, the hou. member observed 
• that improvements in agriculture in no country spring from the lowest 
cultivators of the soil, and it was hopeless to expect the growth pf better 
cotton from poverty-stricken ryots. Consequently without those “ cotton 
“ farms and cotton Commissioners ” to which allusion had been made, no 
improremeut could jwssibly have been accomplished; and no one but the 
Government could have carried on these experimental famis or have 
given authority to the Commissioners. As regards tlie Lecturer’s third 
indictment- 

Mr. William Tavlbii inteijaculated by asking whether the Chairman, 
like other speakers, was limited to ten minutes. 

The Chairman said that under ordinary circumstances that limit 
might be imposed ; but this was an exceptional case, and therefore he 
was entitled to an exceptional time. 

Mr. Elliot said tliat if this was an “ exceptional case,” it was the 
Chairman himself who had so constituted it. The statements which the 
Chairman imputed to him were not to be foimd in the lecture. 

The Chairman said he bad quoted the Lecturer's own language 
oerbatim. 

Mr. OuHTEiiLOKy thought the Chairman should be limited to ten 
minutes. 

Mr. J. T. Wood expressed similar opmions. 

The Chairman said that if it had not been for those interruptions 
he would by that time have finished what he desired to say. However, 
he would take the sense of the meeting as to whether he should go on. 

Tliis was then done, and the Chainnan declared the result to be that 
the meeting approved of his proceeding. Mr. Tavler, Mr. Oohtbrlony, 
and Mr. Elliot, however, desired that their protest might be recorded. 

The Chairman tlien proceeded to say that the third indictment pre¬ 
sented by the l/ccturer against Manchester was that Government, in acting 
in accordance with the*suggestions of “Manchesterians,”had proved them¬ 
selves to be the greatest enemies both to India and to Manchester. His 
(the Chairman’s) own opinion was directly the reverse of tliis, for he 
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believed the Government by acting thus had proved themselves the 
greatest benefactors of India and of Manchester. What had been the 
result of this ]K>1 icy to the ryots? Why, tliat in the cotton districts 
the annual settlement has been abolished; a secure temire of land had 
been established ; the railroad from Bombay has been made for the chief 
export of their produce. The best evidence of the .success of this policy 
is the general improvement in tlie condition and content of the people. 
The railroad has rendered the cost of the carriage of cotton Id. per lb. 
cheaper, which the ryot puts in his own pocket. The ryots have been 
able to emancipate themselves from debt, and witnesses examined have 
stated, as evidence of the prosperity of the ryots, that their woman are * 
covered with silver ornaments—a good test of Iikdian comfort What 
were the panaceas proposed by the Lecturer ? Ho tells us to establish 
forests, as if that were a novelty. But the fact was that it hatl 
been long known and confirmed by scientific men, that forests ^re 
influential agents in attracting min. And the Government have 
odopted the recommendation, and have established a forestal estab¬ 
lishment^ and have sent young men to be trained in the forests of 
Germany, and France, for the special pnrpose of qualifying them to 
preserve and extend the forests of India. Last year the expenditnre 
under the head of forests was nearly 400,000/. Thca the Lecturer 
announces that iiTigntiou would be a good thing; but he appears to be 
ignorant, that Manchester has always urged it, as a most essential means 
of developing the resources of tlio country. Manchester has always 
contended that the obstacles which prevent tho development of 
the resources of India arc: I. Tho want of irrigation. 2. I'he 
want of roads and cheap conveyance. 3. The want of a secure 
tenure of land. 4. The want of just and well-administered laws, 
and an efficient police. A third panacea for the ills of India, 
urged by tho Lecturer, is the estaliliFlimcnt of public granaries; but for 
himself, he could not conceive a greater danger to a people than to rely 
upon a Government instead of themselves for supplies of food. 

Mr. Tavlbu here reiterated his objections to the course adopted by 
the Chairman. 

Mr. JoxRs observed that if this was a specimen of Manchester 
antliority, tho less tliey had of it the better. 

A conversation ensued, in tho course of which the sense of the 
meeting was again taken on the question whether tho Chairman should 
proceed. On this occasion the vote was adverse, and the Chairman 
said he would bow to tljat decision, although he must confess he 
thought, under the circumstances, he was very unjustly treated. 

The Lbwam Kazi Shahabudin (Acting Hou. Sec.) said by the 
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rules of tbo Assoeiiitioii tlio C'liaimmn usually reservcMl his remarks 
until tlie elose of the ineotinj;, nlthou^jh, of course, ho had the right to 
exercise his discretion in speaking when he chose. Further, it was 
understood that, except in special case-s when gentlemen of cxjwriencc, 
weight, and fame, addressed the .i\jssociution, speakers should bo limited 
to ten minutes each ; and he venturwl to express a hope that this rule 
—which was-fnimed in the general mterests of all—would he observed 
on the present occasion. 

Mr. Jonx Junbs said he liml not inloiuleil to speak at so early a 
period of the disenssion, hut as he had been prominent in desiring the 
* ohservatiun of a rule, he would now take the opportunity of expressing 
his surprise that Mr. Elliot had attributed to Manchester the whole 
resjxmsihility for the iircsent financial condition of Indio. Manchester 
was not England, although there has been felt of late in the piolitical 
woi'ld an authority attaching to Manchester which seemed to him to be 
Jittcrly disproportionate to its merits; and they had had otte Prime 
Minister and an ex-Priuie Minister Lately selecting Manchester as the 
phitfonn on which to utter their opinions and projects of statesmanship. 
It was these facts wliicli Inul doubtless led thu Lecturer to entertain the 
idea that Manchester is the centre of jiowcr. But he must repeat his 
surjirise tliat Mr. Elliot had given such jjromincuce to Manchester, unless 
it he in satire on the passireness of the people of England in relation to 
India; for it must he admitted that Manchester had a large share in the 
triuisfi/n-uco of power from those whom he helievetl to be the wisest 
governors of India, to those wlnmi he helievcNl formed the worst ]Mssihle 
Government that any nation on the face of tlic earth could suffer under; 
for tliat was what he firmly hclievtsl to he the just estimate of the pre- 
Kciit system under which the iwoplc of India are ruled. When the 
people of Manchester were attempting to destroy the East India Com- 
2 >any and that system under which it ruleil, they came to a friend of his 
and asked him to go with iliem to Lonl Palmerston as a de])utation, 
and one of the jHjiiits tlicy were going to urge njjon the noble lord was 
that the people of England ought to^be allowed to hold laud in India. 
These were the intelligent j>copIo'of \^om the Chairman was a repre¬ 
sentative! But when they urgwl'Tua frlhud to accompany them and 
assist them, he replied, “ I can’t go with you, for 1 hold as much land 
“ in India as I pay 30,0(10/. a-year for as rent.” So meagre was tliat 
information of which the Chairman boosts, while so bitter was their 
opposition to the power that thwarted their will upon India. During 
Lord Palmerston’s Government Lonl Shaftesbury used to excite the 
people, and disturb their religious sentiments in respect to the opium 
trade, for Lonl Palmerston was more or less an instrument in the hands 
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of the Majicliester school. The consequence irao that the British public 
were treated annually to a homily from Lord filiafteshury on the iniquity 
of the opiutu trade, and the East India Company largely felt the cen¬ 
sure of tho people of England which was aroused by these speeches. 
But ever since tho opium trade had been placed in the linnds of the 
Queen, “ tho iniqniton.s opium trade ” has been a dead letter 
in tho mind of Lord Shaftesbury, and neither he nov Manchester 
hare ever spoken a won! against its u.se, nor have they been 
able to see any of that crime in reference to the rovenua de¬ 
rived from opium, which they could so plainly see while India was in 
the bands of the East India Company.' He believed that Manchester • 
and its school have done os much mischief to India a.s it is possible for 
one people to do to another. He remembareil being in that very room a 
few years ago, when the Government of India, for the purpose of 
improving their revenue, proposed to put a 10 per cent, tax upon cotton 
goods. Down came the Manchester man, and ardently m’god the impro¬ 
priety of a 10 per cent, tax unles-s there wa-s an excise duty pul upon the 
Bombay cotton mills, so that they should not be able to mike goods to 
the prejudice of the Manchester people. Anil tho Chairman hiiu.sclf was 
one of those people. Manchester had actively used tho marvellous com¬ 
binations of mechanical power which the genius of inventors had placed 
before her. Tho revelations of genius, however, had no nationality, but 
wore gifts to the Imman race. In the proiluetion of cheap cotton goods 
she had been as.ststed by the wastnful system of exhausting land and then 
moving to new plantations, practised by tho landholilnrs of the fioirthorn 
States, by the compulsory labour of shaves securing a large prodnetion, 
and on this side by the obligations which, in a rcdiinduiit jropulation, 
nrged men to accept the severitiiw of coal mining at a modenrte rate of 
pay, and to surrender in the faebrries' the hopes of indepoiidenco which 
once belonged to the skilled artisans of England. Those were the com¬ 
bining c.iuses which enabled the energy of which Manchester is 
notoriously possessed, to destroy tho local cotton-spinning of the natives 
of India. It is well known and admitted that rannnfacture.s are a more 
profitable source of wealth to a nation than ugricultun-. Agii'cnltnre 
from tho earliest times has been of the least benefit for those who have 
engaged in it, and an agrienlturnl nation can never expect to nccnmulate 
wealth like a country which lives by its mannfacturos. Manchester, then, 
by the ability which has been placed in its hands, and by a concurrence 
of circumstances over which it has had uo control, has obtaiiw'd an 
authority with the Government of India, and has u-sed it to promote 
agpicuUnre, to tho discouragement of manufactures and the destruction 
of the local cotton trade of India ; and a more tniscliievon.s thing for any 
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roiitifry tluiii t)ie ili'slriirtinn of home imuinfaclurc« cannot lie iinn^incd. 
Invasion ini^ht he n source of harm, hut it passed away, while the 
destruction of an industry is a permanent evil. Manchester, tliercforc, 
owed some eomjiensatiim to India, which she might endeavour to repay 
Viy carrying her wealth to India, .and in residence eojnpensating by her 
counsels for the injury she has iutiicted Ity her trade. The question, 
loo. of irrigation, is n most imi<ortiint one. n< the Lecturer had shown, 
hut not so iin[K>rtnitt as the prodiiefion of coal in India ; for, in cons©- 
qncnce of the mi'agri* su]>jtlies of fuel, the natives burn that manure 
which should he used to fertilize their lands—one of the most fatal 
caii-ses of the poor nature of the soil. IJy utilizing the coal-fielda of 
India, ami by encouraging the egtahlisliment of large forests, the 
necessity for Imrning manure would no longer cxiat, and it could be naed 
for its legitimate purposes. Itiit until some sneh means are taken he did 
not think it likely th.al there would he a iniieli larger production than at 
present, even if ihosp menus were adojited which were nrgod by the 
Lecturer. 

Sir l)Avit> WKnoF.iineiiv, M.I’.. saiil that it had been stat'd that 
the rule of the East India ,\ssoeiation was to allow ten minutes to a 
speaker, unless he happens to he one of special Indian experience—a claim 
which he did not put forward. He should therefore confine himself to 
the time allotted, and in the first place should state that he had heard 
the lc<'tur<‘ witli very deep interest. Ho thought that if they were to 
name one sentence as being the text of the hTture, it would ho the old 
saying of Pindar—dpiiTTt<i» /uf iV*»p (“water is best"). His own expe¬ 
rience of tbe Trojiics was not very great, Imt be bad travelled in varioaB 
countries of that region, and be «inite agreed with the view of the Lec¬ 
turer in describing tlieir great want to be water The Lecturer had cmv 
tainly bmnght a somewhat heavy indictment against what he called “the 
Manchesterian.*,” by which he understood him to mean those capiUdists 
of this country who. haring money to spend and wanting a aecnra 
investment, naturally loi>ke<l to India to furnish them with a proper 
field. Ha<I these capitalist* been left to the exercise of their own dis¬ 
cretion—a discretion which is their especial characteristic in their deal¬ 
ing* elsewhere—lie could in«t doubt they wonld have promoted aneb 
schemes a* would have been influential in aiding the proaperi^ and 
advancement of India, bei-ause it would have been to their own inUreata 
to do ao. IJut the fact has been that the gri'ut mass of Britiah capital 
expended in India ha* been laid oat upon guaranteed railroada; and it 
appoare<l to him that tliia practice had been most disaatroua in ita effecta, 
both upon Iinlia and England. One of tbe great wants of India baa 
alwavs bei'U the establishment of efficient means of communication, but 
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it appcareil clear to him that India was not the country whose chnracter- 
• istlca would authorize the construction of railways built upon the same 
plan as tlioso of Euroivo. Ho thought they should be of a lighter and 
more inexpensive kind. The British people in India were very much 
like an absentee landlord whose tenant possesses a poor farm, which ho 
manages to cultivate with great difficulty, owing to the nngi-atefol 
nature of tlie soil, and ont of which he but just contrives to praenro an 
existence and pay tlio rent. His laiidloiil, accnstome<l to the fertile low¬ 
lands of anotlier clime, fancies tlmt his tenant does not avail himself of 
modem improveraents with sulTicieut eagerness, and compels him to pur¬ 
chase steam ploughs, thrashing-machines, and to build form steadings, »■ 
upon the most approved principles of modern thooretic agriculture. 
For tlieao real or sn]>posed improvemonts the landlord has furnished the 
capital, but has insisted, if not on the repayment of the capital he has 
advanced, at least on a large amount of interest in addition to tho rent pivj- 
viously paiil. As tlie rent originally was paid only with extreme 
difficulty, it was apparent tlmt the additional burden, which had brought 
no corresponding houefit, could only result in bankruptcy to tho tenant. 
At tho present time thci’e were two hundred millions sterling inve.sted hy 
British capitalists in Indian securities, and of this capital sum haixlly 
one halfpenny is really recoverable, while ns bearing interest it cannot 
bo callal a rcinnuemtivc investment—that is, it does not produce a com¬ 
mercial profit, olthOngh the interest is regularly paid upon it. This 
interest, of course, has to be reised hy taxation from the people of 
India, and it api>ear«l to hhn that they are exactly in the position of 
the tenant who has to pay for an improvement which he does not require, 
■and which his farm cannot support The Lecturer had i>ointed out that 
if the returns he had made were true—and tlioy liml every apixsarancc of 
trath—wo could anticipate with certainty the end to which we wore 
approaching; that is, we conhl name the nor limit beyond which this 
state of things cannot go on, although we cannot say how much sooner 
the catastrophe may come. The fact is that our one great danger in 
India is tho difficnlty of finance. He did not believe in tlie military 
danger; the British Government have no enemy to fear, either within 
or without, that need give rise to serious anxiety, further than tho 
loss of valuable lives and a certain addition to tho' Indian debt. But 
those who have tho control of the finances of India should now be made 
to nudoi-staud that in the long poriwl daring which wo have governed 
India we have not develoiwd its resources, nor mode it richer, while wo 
have continued stcadQy to increase its debt; and 'hence a radical change 
■ in the method of administration mu-st take place. Wo must put an end 
fo those costly and splendid works which, however well adapted to a 
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country like our own, are uu>;iiito<] to a [loor country like India; and 
wc‘ must turn our attention and our capital to those limulder, thoujili 
more iminetliatcly useful, labours of irrigation, and the esiiiblLsliineut ot 
forests, to -which tlie Lecturer liad directed the attention of tho meeting. 
One iui])ortaut fact upon -which tho Lecturer laid stress did not appi-ar to 
have received sufficient attention. It is not Mifliciently undersbuod iu 
England that India i.s in reality one of the poorest eonutri<?s on tho 
face of tho earth, and those resources -^vhicli llritish cai>itnl -was to 
develop have hardly any rt*al existence. Coal had been alluded to; 
but India had no coal cxccjit of an inferior kind, and Ihiiitedin quantity, 
while its uncnltivatcd soil was restricted in c.\tont, and pwr in quality. 
In couclusitni, the hou. Member for South Ayi-shiro urged that British 
capitalists and British statesmen should at once divest themselves of 
the old-fo.shioiK'd belief that India is a country of houiullcss wealUi and 
vast undeveloped resources. 

C<d<mel Jlnni.KV, ll.E., said that ns one who had sjiciit twenty years 
of Lis life in Judin, and who was a sineeie friend to the country, lie must 
own that the Leeturer ap 2 >caml to have ascribed a far larger share, to 
Manchester in tho iifTnirs of India than the facts Bceiued to justify. I‘. 
was not, he snpjiosed, prctendiHl that Manchester was actuatcHl by any 
feeling of pure iihilnuthropy in what it had done; on the contrary, it 
was jirobably influenced by business motives, arising from the fact that 
it had lietMi forced to look to India for a supply of cotton when tho 
usual souiee of supidy had beru cut ofl‘, owing to the American war. 
Tho ground-work of any action of Manchester in reK[»ect to India had 
been purely selflsli, anil he did not consider that India had any great 
cause for gratitude towards ^lanchcster on that accoaiit. As reganls tho 
Lecturer’s |iauac'ea for all the. evils of India—vir,., -water—he would he 
the last lunii to disparage the useful results or the iiiqiorlance of good 
irrigation, inasmuch as he had, ns an engineer, been called upon to study 
tbo question of irrigation works iu Jinlia; and be bud boUt -written and 
said a good deal on the subject. But. in regarding this question ot 
irrigation tbere arc considerations whieli are too often lost sight of; and 
it seemed to be tbongbt that because yon can increase tho itroduce of tho 
soil by irrigation, tborefore irrigation sliouhl be at once njqdiod every¬ 
where. Those -who viewed the matter thus omitted to consider tho fact 
that, u1 though the area of irrigation might ho iiulefliiitely enhuged and 
the produce iiroportionutely increased, it w-ould, unless the crops c«) bo 
consumed by the growers, or there are facilities of trans{K>Tt to other 
districts, be useless and ruinous as a speculation. Agricultural countries, 
it was well known, were, as a rule, i»oor, and luatmfacturiiig countries rich 
—».<■., sjieaking broadly, high prices and high wagas lyeaiit riches, and 
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low prices and low wages, poverty; aud, moreover, it was remarkable 
that wherever agriculture is carried on without trouble, the population, 
as a rule, Is weak and effeminate; but where it is corrieil on witli difficulty, 
and man has, as it were, to wrest from nature her prorliice, there the poiju- 
lation is hardy and vigorous. Anyone who contrasted the people of 
Southern Italy and Scotland, or of Bengal and the Punjab, would sec 
how much agriculture had to do with national cliamcteristic-s. One of 
the greatest necessities in India was undoubtedly a cheap tnmsjHjrt, 
and Bir Arthur Cotton hod earned thu gratitude of all interested 
in India by the persistency with which he has urged this view. 
Contrary to what had been said, he fimdy believed that tlie rail¬ 
ways had been of incalculable benefit to India, although it is per¬ 
fectly true that the difference between the revenue and the guaranteed 
interest is a heavy tax upon the country. But by taking a similar 
instance of another kind it would bo seen that this loss was more of 
figures than of fact. The instance to which he would allude was the 
Ganges Canal. For many years it did not pay the interest on its 
capital, and it was, financially speaking, a dead loss to the Goveniuieut. 
But when this was represented to experienced officers, they replied that 
it was not as a commercial speculation, but as an insurance, that the 
interest on this undertaking was cheerfully paid—an insurance on the 
land revenue of the country. Ami they were right, for without the 
canal the whole land revenue of the Gungctic Doah would be held by a 
precarious tenure; and this was forcibly proved when, in a single year'of 
famine, the existence of the canal saved the produce of a million and 
a half of acres, which otherwise would have been destroyed, and the whole 
revenue from which would have been lost to tlie Government. Works 
of this kind, therefore, while in one sense they are a loss to the revenue, 
are in another a gain, seeing that they increase aud tend to secure the 
produce of the comitry, and, by indirectly enriching the people, enable 
them to bear increased taxation. Hence be believed that the real care 
of the Indian Government should be not to diminish the expenditure in 
this respect, but rather to increase it until trans{wrt is everywhere ea.sy 
and cheap, whether by road, rail, or water; and until that is done India 
cannot be expected to pay. It should not, however, be forgotten that, 
even under present circumstances, the revenue of India has been some¬ 
thing like doubled in a very few years, and that this enormous additional 
taxation has been borne—with a certain amount of complaint, perhaps, 
but still borne—Ly the people, who are, at the same time, more prospe¬ 
rous, and better fed and clad, than before. This is bi'yond denial. When 
the Ameer of Cabul came to see Lord Mayo at the Durbar of Umballa, he 
said that the one thing that struck him most, since he last visited India, 
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was that the people •'seeuietl fatter,” and were uiore uouteuW—uu iiide- 
{teiideiit testimony which wau not without its value. In conmioii with a 
speaker who had preceded him, ho entertained no fear of a military 
crisis; but tliey had more to four from the wido-st.roud di-sidTcctiou of 
the population. A gciiend feeling of discontent would undoubtedly 
endanger the British rule in India, and for that reason ho could not 
help thinking that Dm continued retention of so unixipular an nni^sition 
as the incomi-tux—a tax which* had been universally condemned by the 
most experienced officers us one which produced a minimum of reveime 
with a muximuni of diseonteut—was a serious mistake. Htill, m talking 
of disaffection, we should rciii<>ml.cr that more was now heard of local 
grievances and discontent, simply because, owing to the spread of educa¬ 
tion, a public «ipinion was fonuing whicli before had no existence, or, if 
it had existence, had no means of exjiression. llcncc grievances which 
fifty years ago were unknown, now came to the surface. But as a discaM 
which came to Dm surface was bcUcr than an internal disease, w the 
ventilation of these complaihts was bonelieiul rather than otherwise to 
the Btate, and as such they should be welconud. All praise was, Dicro- 
lore, duo to the fudiau (joveminent for their lungnilieent system of 
education ; and when the shortcoiniiigs of the British rule in India are 
considered, the great work which they aro pressing forward m this 
respect should be put on the other side of the scale. In conclusion, he 
might add that bo shared the opinions of those who had spoken m 
•.raise of Dio East India Company; and he felt bound tosay Diatite 
government, at any rate in the latter part of its was mflucuced 

by the highest and most honoiiriiblo motives. 

Mr. Hluh M-ison (IMesideiit of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
u erce) said Dial so fur us he nnder-stood the iudictment of the Lecturer 
against Manchester, he accused Manchester of two sin.s of commission 
and 01.0 sin of omission. He accused Manchester of having prompted the 
Government n. s.iuauder its money in the creation and m Dm ^ploy- 
icent of a new class of officials, termed Cotton Commissioners. Ho also 
accused Manchester of having largely been the means of causing a great 
amount of capital to be sunk uikiu Die railroads of India, and he accused 
Manchester of having omitted to encourage works of irrigaUon in 1 “ /“• 
Now, Im thought the Lecturer was greatly mistaken in almost every thing 
that he had said to the disadvantage of Manchester. Bo far as bo 
Himself had been concerned—and Dm Chairman would be aware he had 
been largely coneemed-in pressing upon Die various Governments of 
India the necessity of attendiug to the mutual wants and n^ossities of 
both the homo country and of India, ho could affirm that Manchester 
had been accused most wrongfully. With respect to the accusation 
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that Manchester had failed to promote works of irrigation, he would 
bring Sir Arthur Cotton to give evidence; nud Sir Arthur Cotton 
would tell the Lecturei- that'no community had given him greater 
support in advancing those special views, of wliich lie is the dis¬ 
tinguished advocate, for works of irrigntion hi Judin, so much ns 
Ihe community of Manchester. Kir Arthur Cotton has stated this 
verbally, and he has rej»eatetl it in print. Many a time had he (the 
speaker) formed part of a deputation to various Goveriiiiieuts, in order to 
urge most emphatically ujsin the Executive the necessity for borrowing 
money for tlie purpose of employing it m what they had always termed 
reproductive works—^that is, works of irrigation in India, lie was ^ 
quite conscious of tlio fact that in going to Government in this 
manner they had been alive to the interests of the great cotton industry, 
which, if judged by tlio amoimt of capital invested in it, and the number 
of peojile who arc employed by it, is an industry of imperial concern. 
Manchester has always thought, so far as its knowledge has extended— 
and that knowkilge has been considerably increased by tlie fact tliat 
they have sent out at their own cost more than one intelligent man to 
travel the length and breadth of the country, and to bring back informa¬ 
tion—Maiicliester liad always tlmught that the great want of India wa.s 
efficient works of irrigation, and they Lad done everything they jios- 
sibly couhl to imjiress upon the Government the necessity of turning its 
attention speciiilly to the ilevelopnieiit of works of tliat nature for India. 

If he bad bad a little notice of the topic and discussion on the present 
occasion, he would have jirejiarod liimself to fortify his position by 
adducing facts ; but tlie short notice he had received disabled him from 
quoting authorities in supjiurt of his statements. Were it not for this, 
he thought ho could prove from public rticords what he had just now 
said, on behalf of Manclicster, with respect to the promotion of works 
of irrigation in India; so that upon that ]H>int the Lecturer was grossly 
in error. Witli rcsjiect to the Cotton Comiuissioners, be belioveil Man¬ 
chester had been the means of tbo appointineiit of Mr. Kivett Carnac, 
specially to sniiervise tlie cultivation of cotton in India. But what bad 
been the expense connected witli the payment of this oflieial ? It had 
been most triiliiig, when it is considered that in one year Lancashiro 
paid 38,OOU,OUO/. for Indian cotton, and that during tlie past eight 
years the average payments were certainly not less than i8,OtK),000/. 
yearly; and that we hare ascertained tliat India, if wisely directed, 
is capable of producing a much sujicrior quality of cotton 
than the staple she has previously produced. Keeing all this, 
Manchester had urged the Gnvemment to apiHiint one or two 
gentlemen of high intelligence to gi\e their siiecial attention 
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to tliat branch of Indian ngiicultnrc. So that he thought Jlancliester 
■was not aincnahlo to any very severe charge in that she hud invited the 
Government to 8|ieud that very small trifle of the revenue of the country 
ui>ou what they liad good reason to believe has contributed very much 
to promote the wtdfare of India and its permanent prosperity. Tliat 
amount which hud been expended had been but a ntere trifle, which 
scarcely deserved to be noticed. With rcsinjct to the dcvclopmeut of 
railways in India, Manchester had gone for yours to the Viirious Secre¬ 
taries of State for India, and cxcrtc<l every means to discourage them to 
the utmost of its jsiwer fi-oni sisinding capital upon tlia railroads 
, of India which successive Govcrmiieuts of India had done. So that, 
in fimt, Manchester, instead of being a i>arty to that expenditure, 
shonld be regarded ns being o|i|iosud to it. Alauchcster has said that 
India must follow the exHini>le of the home country, in the creation 
of its highways for transit and for traflic; atul that, whereas in this 
country we began by using highways and river-ways, and aftorwarxls 
jtrocccdud to the development of the railway syshsu, so Manchester has 
always urged the Indian Government tliat a suiiilar course should he 
followed in developing the triide and commerce of India. And if Man¬ 
chester has said a single word in the promotion of milwaj's, it has 
been in snp]>ort of light railways—railways built for light engines and 
light rolling stock—which are adapted for the hilly regions, and which 
arc inexpensive in their construction. Manchester has always said that 
tlio Indian Govonimont, in s)iending money upon works of this kiml, 
was iufluenccsl far more by military reasons than by commercial con¬ 
siderations, and that the debt of India has been increased by money being 
Bjicnt upon vast'barracks and ujkmi railways coustrncteil for strategio 
and warlike purposes. Maucliestcr has told the Goveniment constanlly 
that, in her bumble judgment, tlie Governmeut has failed in adopting the 
right means for the governing of India, because of the way in which, to 
a lai'ge extent, tlie resources of India have been wasted upon endless rail¬ 
ways and barracks, and otlier n(iu-|)roduetivo public works, Now Man¬ 
chester, and Lancashire gcncrully, have received iiothmg from India bnt 
what they have paid for, and if they have encouraged the growth of cotton 
to a large extent, they have done so without displacing the growth of com 
or lice, or any other prodiicL They have brought no corn out of India, nor 
extracted any riches from that country, wiUiont ample compensation; and 
one means of judging of this and of the welfare of the people of India, as 
in any other country, is the test of wages among the common people. 
Now in India tlie wages of the common people have considerably od- 
vuncod, and their means of angnicnting tlieir comforts have in like 
manner increased. Any gentleman who knows anything of India knows 
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that during the last few years llie wages of the ryots have immensely 
increased in India, and no better test can be effonled of the well-being 
of the people than this permanent and general advance, which ranges 
from 50 to 100 jier cent, or more npon wlint was previously obtained. 
He was quite aware that Sir Tlionias Bazley—and a better friend to 
India did not exist—had warned the Govenimetit against taxing the 
cottons of Lancashire when sent to India; but he has done so on these 
grounds, that the (loveniment ought not to raise its taxation by placing 
duties upon the clothing of the poorest of the people, hut that the 
revenue of India ought to he raiseil in the same manner as the taxation 
of this country or of any civilizi!il country—viz., frtnii tlie land and the 
wealth of the people; and that the necessities of the people aud their 
clothing arc tlio lust tilings that should he ta.xed. He wa.s sorry that 
Sir Thomas Bazley was not present tliat night, liccausc he was well posteil 
up in Indian affairs ; and for hiinsidf he might add, that hud he known 
the character of tho lecture (fur which he must e.xprcss his hearty 
thanks to Mr. Elliot), he would have heen u little more prepared than 
he had now been to supiiort his own views by facts and argnnieuts. 
But if Mr. Elliot would do him the honour of accepting his hospitality 
in Manchester on any future oceasiou, he would he hiipi>y to show him 
how erroneous wen* the views he Lchl; and if ilr. Elliot }K>s8essed, as 
ho believeil he did, uii iinpiiring and intelligent mind, he would go 
away from Lancashire with opinions very diffeivnt from those to which 
he had given expression that night. 

Mr. WiuJAM Taylku, late Commissioner of Patna, apologized to 
the Chairman for what might have appeared discourtesy at tho eai-ly 
part of the dtscussiou, but it had appeared to him that the Chairman, 
with whose name and abilities they were all acquainted, wa-s overlooking 
the position he occupied by entering into an aiitugunistic discussion at 
80 early a period of the evening. The Lecturer had placed before tbcm 
an exceedingly important and interesting lecture, but unfortunately he 
had employed certaiu expressions which bore the appearance of a personal 
attack upon Manchester, lie had hoped, however, that these expressions 
would have been passed over as adding piqnancr to the lecture ; aud he 
bad no idea that the feeling of Manrhester was so strong and aggressive 
as to take up this minor point to the neglect of the weighty, comprehen¬ 
sive, and vital question which in reality was the main subject of tho 
lecture. Viewing the mutter thus, he thought it was not quite fair that 
tho discussion should bo conducted in such u way as to drivo tho more 
important topic out of the field. Tlie temleiicy sif their meetings was 
perhaps too frequently to depart from tho real question before them: 
now the real question plac«l before them, in an extremely fresh 
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and lively manner, by the pi'eseut Lecturer, was the baaie of civilized 
adiniuistration, which ho most justly and righteously showed is the ea/ety 
of life. However interesting, therefore, might he the addresses upon 
Manchester, and its interests, actions, and ideas, in respect to India, ho 
could not help regretting that tho main point of the lecture had been 
forgotten. Thu Lecturer luul arniigued the Government of India, 
and when the^ Lecturer named llnuchester, ho evidently used it 
as a personification of tho trading interests of England; and 
in the strictures upon it he meant to say that Manchester hod 
been somewhat inconsiderate in urging its views upon the British 
Xfovemment in India. If, as had been stated by tho preceding speaker, 
Manchester had always advocated irrigation and discouraged the reck¬ 
less expenditure upon railways, it was a gratifying statement; and if 
true, it would give great satisfaction to a great many friends of Indio, 
who, though tolentbly well-informed, luul entertnine<l quite a diflerent 
opinion on the subject. But, setting aside tho Manchester question, 
and reverting to the fundnmentnl and ini{>ortunt subject raised by Mr. 
Elliot—namely, that the safety of life is tlie basis of civilised ailminis- 
tration, or, as he would rather say, civilized and successful goremiuent— 
he would express his entire agreement witli him; because, unless we can 
secure the safety of life to the people whose interests the Almighty has 
committed to our charge—safety which would enable them to cultivate 
their land and acquire proj>erty in security—the very foundation of 
advancement is wanting, and all our boasted improvements will bo 
ineffective. This, then, was the great question which had bciui swamped 
by the Manchester episode, and ho would repeat his great regret that 
the attentiou of tho meeting hud heeii turned away u]H>n this less 
important issue. He was delighted to observe that the Lecturer bad 
introduced a question upon which he himself bud long been labouring to 
arouse attention—namely, that water is the life of India. Indeed, he 
might re-echo the exclamation of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, and cry, 
“ Water, water everywhere.” Upon water mainly depended the well¬ 
being of the people. If the piople could not cultivate their land, they 
might have great railways, tliey might have intelligent members of 
Council, they might have new laws and new taxation; but the Govern¬ 
ment would never really effect any amelioration uidess the ])oopIe were 
able to earn their subsistence, and to fill their stomachs. Water is pre¬ 
eminently the want of India—water to enable tho agriculturalist to 
obtain his crop witli certainty, to support his family, and to pay that 
taxation imposed npoH him. This is what the Government of India 
should endeavour to secure, instead of spending millions upon railways, 
which have no great utility except for military jmrposes, and which 
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increase tlie banleiis of tbc people. ’ If one quarter of tiro amount ryhicli 
Las been spent in railways Lad been exj)eude<l in developing good irriga¬ 
tion works, the Government would not, ns now, Lave a disaiTcfted and 
irritated people groaning under new taxation whicb they are unable to 
support, and viewing the administration of tlic liritisL Goreninient 
as a curse mstcod of a blessing. 

A suggestion to adjourn tIiedlscns.sion was then made by Mr. Buiaos, 
and duly seconded; but the Duwav Kaki tSiiAiiAnuoiN jointed out that 
if the adjourmnent took place the discussion could not be resumed until 
a very late {wriod of tLo session, in consequence of tbc Association’s 
programme being fixed in fortnightly meetings. He therefore suggested, 
that the usual hour for the tenuinution of the meeting should be some¬ 
what oxtenderl on the prcscuit occasion; and this was accordingly 
resolved niKin nm. cun. 

Mr. Howaho, of Stockport, said that as Manchester was not very 
strongly represented at the meetijig, hu would venture to rise to coufinu 
every word which had fallen from Mr. Mason in respect to what Manchester 
Lad urged regarding irrigation in India; and to say tliat she has always 
contended that by the derclopmeiit of water rc-sourccs, by suitable 
uianures, and by the np}ilicatiou of the best modes of agriculture, the 
natives of India eonhl bring uji tlie produce of their laud to something 
like the proilucu of Amerieu, so that c<im need not be displaced by 
cotton. 

Mr. Gkoiuib Ciiawsuay saitl be proimscd to drop Manchester and to 
allude merely to the great question whether the course tlie English 
Gk>vcninient were pursuing was likely to lead to financial difficulty, lie 
would draw their attention to the extreme gravity of tlie question, far 
more grave than it would havo been in funner times, when the East 
India Company acquired rule at their owu expense, and without 
calling upon the English iwople for any expenditure. At that time tho 
East India Comjiany hail, at tho ]ieril of its owu ‘existence, to mako 
both ends meet, and he could not hut think that a great error hod 
been committed in sweejnng away that financial safeguard. Another 
error had been committed—the introduction of a priuciplu of finance 
which had been productive of the greatest evils—viz., that of carrying 
on public works by means of gaarantced coinpiiuics. A company tliatliad 
no guaranteed interest is compelled to exert itself to make its specula¬ 
tion jiay; but a company secured in getting 5 jier cent, from the 
Govcmnieut Las no such incentive. He viewod it as a most unfor¬ 
tunate circimistouce that the public works of India Lad not been under- 
iaketi citlier by unguaranteed companies or by the Government itself, 
home kinds of public works, such us railways constructed fur military 
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reasons, might have been done by the Government themselves; and in 
the field of irrigation, seeing that the safety of the life of the people 
and the general prosperity of the conntry depended npon it, the 
Government should have themselves determined to execute the works 
npon tlioir own responsibility, answering to the Pai’liament of Englantl 
for their expenditure. But the pro.sent hybral system couibiiiod the 
<li8advantagcs.of both methods, and if persevered in, will have the most 
fatal con-scqucnces. Tim eonsci|iic‘nces of bankruptey in India would ho 
very dififcreitt now from what they would have heen whilst India was in 
the hands of a company. It is quite tnio that the loans of the Indian 
• Qovemtnent are charged solely uj>oii the roveiine of that conntry, and, 
nceonliug to the law, tlic revenue of England is not liable for them. 
But they must all feel that it wa.s not po.ssible for the Government of 
England to be solvent in England and insolvent in India; anil that if a 
financial exigency shonld ocenr in Lulia, the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have to come to the rescue. The bankruptcy of India, 
therefore, >ncnnt the bankruptcy of England, and entertaining these 
views, ho trusted that the discn.s.sions which are conducted by the East 
India As.sociation would result in developing some liigliur method of 
government than had prevailed in India, that the welfare and prosperity 
of India would bo looked after more thoroughly, and that the princijilos 
■ of justice would ho more strictly uphold; for, unless some rectification 
took {dace, they might anticipate with certainty the catastrophe which 
is apprehended, and that cutJistrophe would itidoal be mischievous to 
India, but it would bo ruinous to England. 

Mr, Joseph Lbksk j'ointcd out that while the Lecturer and others 
found great fault with the large amount of money expended on railways, 
he unfortunately recommended a policy which would involve a much larger 
expenditure, for the purpose of covering the land with forests, great 
systems of irrigation, and State granaries. The last of tliese schemes 
would certainly bo opposctl by most political economists, as being beyond 
the province of Government. Perhaps Mr. Elliot would explain how 
the money for the execution of public works is to bo provided, for if ho 
fails to show how this can he done, his paper is valueless. This difficulty 
is the groat bar to all prrjgrcss in India, and prevents the rapid intro¬ 
duction of our various forms of civilization. If the people of India are 
too poor to provide their own much-needed public works, and the present 
system of borrowing money from English capitalists is limited, the 
question of ways and means is ccrtaiiily one of the most ini{>ortant that 
can engage tlie attentibn of all tltose who desire to promote the interests 
of our great dependency. ' 

Mr. J.sxEs T. Wood (Secretary of the Eastern Bengal Railway) 
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said that, connected as he was witli llio railways of India, lie ventured to 
deny the wild nssertinna that millions of money had been wasted in the rail¬ 
ways. The real fact was that the capital raised was under 100,000,0001., 
and a great deal of the interest paid on it had been paid on capital not 
yet become remunerative, and which interest might fairly have been added 
to the cost of construction; and even tlieii the actual sum now alleged 
to be paid doe.s not exceed 2,000,0(Hi/, per aiinnm, being.4 per cent, of 
the taxation of India, and paid as the price of the groat benedia conferred 
by the railways. A practical examination of the question would show 
that the railways of India were, many of them, especially tlic great link 
connecting Calcnttn with Bombay, earning between 4 and 5 per cent.» 
As to tlie general improvement in the condition of India, that conid not 
bo doubh'i], and for this the best criterion—ns had been pointed out by 
other sjieakers—was the increase of wages. The paymaster now ocenpies, 
to a great extent, the position formerly hold by the usurer; and large 
private companies, and even iiidiriJuals, employ as many as 10,000 ryots 
without requiring any Mutiny Act or enforced law of contract to keep 
them to their bargains, but upon a voluntary system. He had hoard, in 
that room, the rulers of India called strongly to account, and the most 
emphatic comlemnation wn.s sometimes passed njion the Qovemment; 
and yet it was admitti^l by those who spoke that the Indian service was 
in the highest degroo an honourable one, and that the examjile .set by the . 
lives of the public servants of the Clovemmeiit of India was such as to" 
greatly aid in the security of the English nile. And this suggested the 
opinion which he held, and which had been previously expressed by 
others in that room, that our connection with India did not depend, for 
its permanence, on physical force, but on the confidence felt by ourselves 
and the {icoples of India tliat the smue security for liberty, life, and 
property that exists iu this cnuiitry is extended to India by our role, and 
that there, ns here, tlio same high standard of moral and iutellectaal 
qualificntions will insure resjiect aud lead to success. 

Mr. Eli.iot said he would not bore tlio meeting at that late hour 
with any exteiideil rejJy, and in reference to the c(iisodc which occurred 
in the early jiart of the disi'iission, he would say, with the FVench, that 
“ Where all is known, all is forgiven.” If the Manchester speakers had 
known what he meant, tlicy wiukl certainly not have felt themselves so 
aggrieved ; for by Mauelinstor ho nir>aut tlio general trading interests of 
the country. The hon, member who occupied the chair was in error 
in attributing to him the statement tliat Manchester, while professing to 
serve the iiiti rests of India, was only desinnis of^sorving her own. Mr. 
Mason—whose invitation to Manchester he had great pleasure in 
accepting—seemed to he under the impression that he had stated that 
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Mnnchester hml npposol irrigation. Wlmt lio did snr was that Man- 
chest<*r urginl a groat many things simnltanoonslT, and that, as there 
was no money to carry out overythiug at onre, there had not hoen nearly 
the amount spent on irrigation tliat there should have been. The hour 
was too late to attempt to analyze the speeches in detail, and ho would 
therefore say no more, cxcejd to exjiress his n*gi‘et that any niisnnder- 
stanJing shoidd have ari-sen, and his thanks to the meeting for the 
attention and interest they had shown in the suhjivt he hud Inid before 
them. 

Tlie CriAinM.ts said it would be mineei>8sary for him to detain the 
meeting, seeing that Colonel Mctlley had to a large extent anticipated the 
remarks ho should hare made had he not been interrupted.’ The prin¬ 
ciples recommendftt] by Mnnehester of making reproductive public works 
by menus of loans were as sound, as a|>(ilied tf> India, as they have been 
foninl to be in England. The Corporation of the city of Manchester 
arc the owners of the water and the gas works of that city, ajid the 
cost of these works ha.s been defrayed without a farthing being drawn 
from the pockets of the iidinhitaiits; for the works were constructed by 
loans raised on the cro<lit of tlic city, and the profits are snfficient to pay 
the interest and leave a considerable snrplus for a sinking fund for tlie 
redemption of the debt The docks of Liverpool, the finest in the world, 
were constructed in a similar manner, and have cost the people of Liver- 
]>ool nothing; and although both tliose cities have incurred a considerable 
debt, no one wouhl say they are in a state of bankruptcy, because they 
cannot immediately realize the nioin-y which has boon sunk in their 
public works. Seeing these facts. Manchester placed them before the 
Indian Government, and pointed out that it was in their power to follow 
a similar course, instead of making imhlic works, ns had hitherto been 
done, out of stirffiiis revenue, wliich resulted in delays like that of the 
construction of the, Ganges Can.il, which, because tliero were many years 
when the Governinent had no surjdns revenue to spare, took thirty years 
to construct. Ten years ago it might have been urged of canals what 
the Lecturer ui'gos of railways, “ Lay out no more money in canals; they 
“ are unprofitable, and will never yield a return.” But tlie Gangc.s Canal 
now yield.s 7 per cent, per annum on the outlay, and has more than 
repaid its co.st in averting a famine. He quite agreed with what had 
been said n*spocting the extravagant expenditure upon railways in 
Indio, and evidence had been given before the Indian Finance Com¬ 
mittee, now sitting, showing that they hail cost considerably more 
tbaii they ought to have done. Nevertheless, he did not take such 
des])Oiident views regarding these railways as some who had addretesed 
the meeting; and he did not believe that India was in a state 
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of bnnkroptcy in conaeqnenco of tlio 200,000,000/. she owoJ. Those 
railways whose construction had been urffetl by i^lanchester—viz., 
those leading from shipping ports into the interior of India—are even 
nog paying. The East India Railway is capable of paying the interest 
on the capital expended, and the Great Indian Peninsnla Railway is 
anticipated this year to do the same. Manchester cannot bo held re¬ 
sponsible for tlie unrorannorativo character of tlie railways constractod 
for political par]>oses, but those she has rccomraondoil cannot be said to 
have been >ni!«nccossful. lie did not despair of India. It took a long _ 
time before pnblic works wore productive in India—^longer than in many 
other countries. A railway could not be productive unless traffic was ■ 
promoted by good roads, and hence the best way of improving the traffit 
receipts would be to improve the rnn<ls of India. At any rate, there waf 
one fact patent, in spite of the dismal prognostications of the Lecturer, 
and which those who hold India to ho in a state of bankruptcy could ' 
not gohisay. Ho challenged them to point to a single period of past 
Indian history when life and projjerty were equally secure, and where tlie 
condition of the great mass of the people was as prosperous, a.s at the 
present moment In conclnsiou, ho cxpresstHl a wish tliat Indian re¬ 
formers would turn their attention to the more practical questions ailoct- 
ing tlie govomiiient uf India, and, by pointing out the errore which have 
been committeil in tlie piust, (•mb'avonr to snggi^st practical remedies for 
the future. It was a vast qiuwlion, and rc<iuiruJ to bd looked at in a 
wider view than through the pinhole from which the Lecturer hod 
surveyed it 

A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was then accorded, on the motion 
of Sir David WsDnaaBunii, M.P., seconded by Mr. Wm. Taylku j and 
a similar vote to the Chairman was passed, on the motion of Mr. P. P. 
UoiiDox, seconded by the Drwax Kazi SiiAiiAituniK. 

The proceedings terminated witli a vole of thanks to the Society of 
Arts for tlie use of their ruoiii, passed on the motiou of Mr. P. M. Tait, 
secondcti Iiy Mr. J. T. Zuun. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, MAY 21, 1872. 

E. B. EA8TWICK, Ebq., C.B., M.P., F.R.S., M.E.A.S., 

>N THB CH.\in. 

Paper read by L)r. Ukuuur Birdwciou. 

On Cotnpftition and the Indian Civil Service, 

The Chai«mam, after aome preliminary obserrations ascribing the 
> comparatively small attendance to the fact that this vras holiday season 
and beautiful weather, observed that although it was his usual custom 
when occupying the chair to reserve his remarks till the close of the 
meeting, he desired to make a few obsen'ations at tlie present time, because 
he would probably be obliged to leave before the termination of the 
meeting. Those present would be aware that the question of competitive 
examinations in the Indian Service, which was to be introduced by Dr. 
Birdwood, was one which had been before the public very prominently 
for some time past; and theoretically, he supposed, everyone would be 
willing to admit that the principle of competition was a right thing. 
“ Detur mcliori” was a maxim everybody wonld be likely to accept as 
just and equitable. The picture, in fact, was very clear and bright 
when viewed at a litUu distance; but a closer examination of it wonld 
show that there were blemishes iu it of a very serious kind.. In the 
first place, competitive examinations could hardly test all the qualities it 
was desirable to find in a carulidate. A man might be examined in 
algebra, mathematics, and languages, and pass with credit, but it would 
be no criterion of his moral character, and consequently no complete 
examination of bis fitness for the public service; neither was it a 
criterion of a man’s physical qualifications for office ; and hence it very 
frequently happened that a man who had been exceedingly well up in 
bis scholastic reading was not so good a man as one who, though 
behind him in scholarship, excelled him in other respects. Then, top, 
there was little doubt that the principle of competitive exammation. 
tended to engender that spirit which induced a man to regard his 
appointment as a right—a state of feeling which made him not so 
manageable in the public service, and not looking at it with so kindly a 
view as one who received an appointment as a gift was accustomed to 
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lit*. Morwiver, there was the ffict that the cantUdates at competitive 
exauiinatioDS were men who were broaght together promiscuously—“ n 
fortuitous concourse of atoms,” as it were—who had never met before, 
and who did not consequently amalgamate so well as those who had 
been educated at college in association with each other. Despite all this, 
however, it should not be forgotten that some of the greatest autho¬ 
rities and ablest lacii hud expressed themselves in favour of the prin¬ 
ciple of conipvtitiro (ixaminations; for instance, Lord Derby, for whose 
Opinion ho had the greatest respect, and who was entitled to have great 
weight in such a matter. In conclusion, the Cboinnan observed that he 
had offered these cursory remarks as what might occur to anyone’s mind,* 
and in ontiro ignorance of the view of the subject which was to be taken 
by Dr. Birdwood, on the question being broached, and he hoped that the 
topic would be thoroughly and usefully discussed. 

Dr. Geokoe Bibdwood then proceeded to deliver the following^, 
address:— a 

I have for a long time given my consideration to the system of 
Competitive Examination, more especially as it affects appointments to 
the ludian Services. I have written much upon the subject; and some 
of you may possibly have read elsewhere a good deal of what I have 
written to read here to-day. It is impossible for me to say anything 
better on the general question of competition for the public service than 
that which was said by the late Sir George Cornwall Lewis : “ Look to 
“ the point and paces of your steed, but do not rest the choice of a 
«coach-horse on the issue of a race, for the simple reason that we do 
not want racers inbamoss;” or again, than Lord Stanhope’s saying ; 

It is of far more importance to have the mind wdl disciplined tbivn 
“ richly stored, strong rather than full.” Still, the necessity for obeying 
these precepts in appointing to Uie public service, particularly to the 
Indian Services, cannot be too often enforced. 1 «m an unfeigned 
advocate of competition, but it most be thorough—inspired by the honest, . 
intelligent, and deliberate resolution to secure the best men for the work 
wanted of them—searching out, and finding, without risk of failure, the 
special qualifications needed in each and every special case—and not a 
half-hearted, reckless exjrcdieut merely for riddiug the responsible Minis¬ 
ters of State of the burden of patronage, although, they, with the , 
burden of patronage, cannot shake off their responsibility. It would be 
too much to say as yet that the present system of competition for the 
public service in England is designedly insincere, for it has been ad¬ 
mitted from the first to be only tentative; but it will certainly lie open, 
to the charge if, now that it has proved practically inefficient and 
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threatens to pi'ove niischievous, it is not reformed; and the most 
tenacious and redoubtable of the champions of competition are forced 
to admit that, as at present administered, it is attended with evils 
which require correction; and Uint large and important amendments 
arc needed in the methods and subject-matter of the examinations, as 
well as in the adaptation of the system to the piitdic economy. 

In the ca.se of the Iiuliim Medical tjcrvicca, for which no demand 
exists, competition has become a pretence, a delusion, and a snare. The 
Indian Civil Service is still, fortunately, although quite fortuitously, in 
.demand, and so long as it continues to be so—Englishmen being what 
they are—but little harm may possibly come of the present unscientific 
mode of competition for it. But it is not the less a condemnation 
of the present system that it absolutely ignores that culture with the 
sense of rcsjmnsibility which it implies, is the highest and one indis¬ 
pensable qualification uf a governing class like the Indian civilians. The 
present system of competition, however, while practically surrendering 
Ministerial responsibility to an irresjjonsible Commission of Examiners, 
not only fails to secure the right men for the right places, but tends also 
most disastrously to affect the development of national education; takes no 
thought of the interests of the unsuccessful—of the majority—who, under 
it, are forced to stake everything on the issue of an eccentric examination; 
nor of the danger to an old and settled commouwejilth of the creation 
within it of a large caste of abandoned intellectual reprobates; as if com¬ 
petition were indeed but a cowanlly and cruel shift to rid Ministers of 
■the multitude of place-hunters, and not, as was the intention and hope 
of the eminent and exemplary men who initiated it, a nieujis for cor¬ 
recting the corruption of patronage without lessening Ministerial respon-_ 
sibility (which indeed cannot be cast qS', although in pi'actice it is now 
in snspeuso), for securing the ablest and best educated men for the public' 
service, for spreading education throughout all classes of the people, 
-.4 and promoting national contentment; imperial aims, and worthy the 
nation which sought to embody them in a law. 

A paper examination is at its best an unsatisfactory test of a man’s 
powers,when its aim, the sole legitimate aimof examination, is to pass every 
candidate qualified to pass, and not to pluck a single man who ought to 
be passed. Such are University and College pass-examinations; and the 
leaving-examination of Prussian schools, tlie first qualification for the 
public service in Prussia. 1 have had very great experience of these 
examinations, as great, I presume, as any educationist of my age in 
England; and I, for one, would do away with even pass-examinations. I 
would give the dt-giee or other pass-certificate as a certificate simply of a 
_prescribed disciplinary course having been followed out—certified, if you 
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will, day by day, as under the system of reprtxtmtrt in uso in 
the scientific echnols of France — and not for passing a set—s 
chance-medley—of questions. Indeed, the only men who can rightly 
examine a man are his teachers, as is done in Edinburgh University and 
Colleges founded on its model. But the express aim of a competitive 
steeple-oha.se examination is to trip up as many of the competitors as 
possible—to pluck, not pass; and, unfortunately too often,'and almost in¬ 
evitably, it plucks the very candidates who, under a scientific system, 
wonld have passed—the very men wanted in India—and passes those who 
ought to be plucked. I say, advisedly, that it is the present competitive 
system which too. often plncks the best men for the Indian Civil Service 
and passes the worst, and not the examiners, who hare simply to examine 
faithfully as prescribed by the sy.stom, the tripping-up system—^to set 
puzzling and ever more puzzling questions, not to test culture, which a 
single examination cannot test, and which can be tested only by the con- 
tinnous trial examination involved in the gradual following out of a regu¬ 
lated course of discipline. *Mr. Matthew Arnold writes; “I onco 
"bore pai't in the examination for the Indian Civil Service, and I can 
" truly say that the candidates to whom I gave the highest marks were, 
“almost without exception, the candidates whom I would not have 
“ appointed. They were crammed men, not formed men; the 
“ formed men were tho public school men, but they were ignorant on 
“the special matter of examination, English literature.” And ^ 

English, literature, in tho sense of the Civil Service Commis- % 

sioners, means, be it Wme in mind, the “ Handbook of English 
" Literature, by Augus," or Shaw’s “ Students’ English Literature.” ; ' 

Another distinguished examiner for the Indian Civil Service himself *■ 

pointed out to me, as the very type of an uneducated man, one of the sue- ^ 

eessful candidates of the year in which he examined, who stood almost 
at the head of the list. It is a fact that several of the successful can- 
didates at the last competitive examination for the Indian Civfl Sonrice 
owe their places on the list to the accident of their crammer having ou jJk 
the very morning of the examination in natural sciences run them over 


the anatomy of the lobster, which wa.s one of the subjects of tlie j 

examination on that day. They probably knew as much about it 
the day before, or the week after, as of the anatomy of the Chimiera. « 

All that can be said of such a haphazard, “ happy-go-lucky,” and 
Philistine system of testing men for the public service is, that at 
'its best, and under the most favourable cuBumstances, it is better 
. than the abuse of patronage, when it is thoughtless or corrupt. .... 

; At a ooaipetitive paper examination for the I’reroiership faud why . 

, Wt tor the Premiership of England, if for the Governorships and Lieu- i 
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teuaiit-Govenioittliips of liidia 7) Mr. Gladstuuu would Lave been inevit¬ 
ably tripped up for calling London, as he, like everyone else, does, “ this 
Metropolisand St. Paul’s, as he did iu the last Queen’s Speech, “ the 
Metropolitan Cathedral.” In rain would he plead abounding usage 
in defence. 

But it is when applied to a service for which there is no com¬ 
petition that this sham competitive system works unmitigated evil. 
The Indian Medical Services had long been out of demand before we 
copied the system of competitive examination from the effete Chinese, 
and it has repeatedly happened since they were thrown open to com- 
^petitiou that the candidates for them have barely outnumbered the 
appointments to be filled up. This is simply to turn a service into 
a feast for the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind. I do not 
deny that many men of the highest scientific accomplishments and priH 
fessional ability have entered the Indian Medical Services under the 
new system. My point is, that it hnS adiuittoJ into these .services 
scores and hundreds of men who would have had uo chance of passing 
under the system of the old directors. It is a startling fact that 
contemporaneously with the establishment of the competitive system the 
Indian Medical Services have ceaacil to be scientific, i drew attention 
to this about four years ago in Bombay, and three years ago in Eng¬ 
land, and official inquiry was made of the facts alleged by me. Some 
time ago the Director of Public Insti-uction in. Bombay reported that it 
was impossible to create a professorship of geology in connection with the 
Grant Medical College, as there was uo officer in the Bombay Medical 
Service qualified or cotnpetent to give the uecessary lectures. Since its late 
accomplished Secretary left Bombay in lsfi5, the Medical and Physical 
Society of Bombay has virtually cea.sed to exist, although it holds it* 
sittings in Grant Medical College. Grant Medical College itself has 
been banging on the verge of extinction for the last eight years, and 
would have died a natural death three years ago but for the artificial 
life in death in which Govommeut has kept it going. It is obvious, In 
■ short, without any further argument, that the Indian Medical Hervicee, 
so long as they are suffered to remain out of demand, ought not to be 
thrown open to competition ; strict nomination, followed by strict ex¬ 
amination as formerly being the only plan for securing men of 
character and the requisite qualifications for services allowed to continue 
thus despised and neglected. 1 do not for a moment mean to imply that 
it is the competitive system which has brought down the In di an Medical 
Services from their former high estate to the dust. What I insist on 
is, that having been allowed to fall out of demand since the “good old 
days” when they produced their Roxbnrghs, Wallichs, Buchanans, 
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Hoyncs, Ainslias, Thompsons, Boyles, Wights, Falconers, Carters, 
nn<i Stocks, to throw them ojven to unrestricted competition is merely 
to sacrifice tlm only cheek to their becoming a prey to needy and in¬ 
competent men; and 1 affirm that it has proveel so in fact. 

idle old directors’ system of patronage was the very best for rccniiting 
the Indian Medical Serviees, and 1 donbt if a hotter in its results will 
ever bo found for even tbe, at present, sufficiently paid Civil Service. 
Indeed, it is not a little singular, Ibat while competition for tlie Indian 
Civil Seiricc has jirodnccd as good administrators, and, it may very pro¬ 
bably be, better jndgos than wc bad in India before, it has signally failed 
to produce any men like to tbe acbolars, Orientalists, antiqnaries, 
natnralists, and brilliant writers, for whom India was indebted to Hailey- 
biirr—a distinction in wliiidi one would have anticipated competition 
wonld have provofl even more successful. The directors divided their 
patronage among themselves, and in Uiis way eacli director was made 
personally reapon.silile for it.s administration. As a rule, they presented 
tlioir nominations only to yonng men jmrsonallj known to them, and if 
tliey departed from this salutary rule, it was to present them for competi¬ 
tion to some distinguished public school—Eton, Westminster, or Shrews- 
bur)'. That i.s my ideal. Ivonkhig round amongst the families known to 
tlicm from father to son, here an able son was selected for Haileybury, and 
there a personable, high spirited boy for Addiscoinbe. This, after all, 
wii.s an ailmirable plan for the directors. Hors, from the 6rst moment 
that tlicy showed any special character and ability, were at once trained 
up for the special stTvices that they were destinwl for in India. Tliose 
of them who went to muscle, were good examples of the English country 
gentlemen, and always found useful work to do, for which they were 
found admirably suited. If one. of them i-an to brain, wo got intellectual 
ability of an order no competitive examination can insure us, and the 
pres'lit competitive .system must almost necessarily exclude. It is per¬ 
fectly impossible for the new eirilinns to produce better men, intel- 
leetiiidly speaking, timn their predecessors were. They brought fresh 
and undminetl eni-Tgies to their work ; while these too frequently bring 
energies wnra out and exhausted by e.xe 08 sive and premature toil over 
books.' Tliosi' were familiar, from father to son, with the traditions and 
mysteries of the art of nian-goveniineiit; tlicy learnt them by living 
them : these—of course 1 speak subject to obvious exceptions—do not 
even know that they have to learn tlieiii. 

Tlie pniinUe of a medical appointment was always worth accepting, 
Tlicrc was a sort of provision for you made certain if you qualified for 
it; and so, at the worst oven, it was wortli giving also, and the 
directors aeeordingly gave tlioir medical appointments only to men 
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most caiffully solpctwl. They mnilc a point of particularly patronizing 
young men devoted to some branch of physical science or natural history; 
and iiulce<l, nn<l in consideration of its cheapness, the Indian iMcnlical 
Services were i>erhiips the chief glory of tlieir commercial system. The 
directors were, in short, nterchant princes, and knew in every case how to 
make the best bargains for themselves, and pressed,'as regarded their 
medical ofBcer;, ns hardly .ok they darcsl, in tlie matter of pay and pension, 
on that humanity which the study of nature calls out in men. They 
made a point, also, of selecting young men for their Medical Scyrvices, it 
being as necessary that men should be sent out young to services in 
•which, almost to the emd of their d.ays, they have to obey, as it is to .send 
out formed men to the Indian Civil Service; in which from almo.st the 
first they have to comnuind. But now we send out private school¬ 
boys for the Indian Civil Service ; and broken-down, spavined, 
winded, and galled country practitioners, as military surgeons. 
Ta short, the old directors’ system of patronngc wn.s the very 
system for keeping up the efliciency and high tone of nn ill-paid 
sinontific sendee; while unrestricletl competition, here “first emne 
first have,” applied to such a service, can only de-stroy it. I will not 
make much of the loss of efficiency. In India efficiency is quite of 
secondary imporfnncc; it, indeed, bores the natives desperately. But 
a high tone, down to the drummoi--boys, is everything, at lea.st to the 
stability of the British Government in the country. 

The present system of conqiotition has necessarily severetl the personal 
tie, which hound the old India House and the servants of the Comj>any 
together. It cuts that tie and suppresses the salutary interest in their 
servants which all masters by nature desire to fake, and without which 
it is unreasonable to look for loyalty, iiidepi'ndenco of spirit, and disci¬ 
pline among men. The old interest of the India House in their 
servants, and their servants’ reverence for the India House, and the 
old etfiilt de corps wliich unitcfl the meinhers of the Service.*, have 
all been destroyed at one blow by competition. When a young 
man was freely given an Indian appointment he was laid miiler 
an obligation to a follow-man for life. He might never see his bene¬ 
factor again in this life, but in nil lii.s service his thought would all the 
more he to ju.stify the seh^tion of himself made by him; and if ever, 
with the opportunity, he won creilit to himself, the ebiof pleasure ol it 
would he in the satisfaction it was sure to give ihe director who iind 
served him. And these excellent men stimulated this sentimeni of 
jn'rsonal loyalty to tboif government by following yon with their gotxl- 
ness all your life, not less advisedly, probably, than out of that 
spontaneous instinct of human iiatu'e whioli delights to make 
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much, and evev more and more, of its dupes. It might only be an 
occasional letter from one of them, telling yon of the satisfaction 
with which they watched your advance in the sendee, but none the 
less did it accomplish its pur]>o.se. I know that personal loyalty 
is not thought a right motive to duty, but the fact is that it 
is among the strongest motives to duty. I could underatand 
serving a great policy for its own eskkc, with the nnscrupulous de¬ 
votion of a Jesuit to his faith, and 1 could understand a sort 
of Benedictine Brotherbooil for the regeneration of India—and in con¬ 
sideration of the utter unworldliuess and deep religious feeling of the 
Hindoos, it may he that of such a kind is the government they need, and- 
not a great worldly govonimeut of Slate-craft; but what we have in 
India is not a policy or a mission, but the British Government. Under 
the old directors, <iii your first laiKling in India, yon were taken in charge 
by a paternal sergeant-major, or by porsonol friends, who put you up 
to the ways of the country. How, on lauding, the young competitor, 
nobody’s child, has to shift for himself, without an idea how to do 
it He is cheateil right and left, outraged, defied, pos-sibly incurs debts 
which he can never throw off again, and almost as certainly acquires an 
inveterate hatred of the country and its jieoplo. 1 have known this neglect 
and suffering kill yonng men outi ight. Then, when you came home again, 
it was part of the etiquette of their paternal system for you to call 
upon the directors. It would be sheer impertinence for any Lidian 
officer to call on the directors of the Hew India House as an act of 
simple homage. In France and in Germany the Governments, in this 
way, collect much useful information, indirectly—information which they 
could not come by directly — and get a hold on the services which 
binds them and the Government together in the unity of a vital or¬ 
ganization, living, thinking, and acting together as one being—a Spartan 
phalanx. Fools are fain of fair words. But now-a-<lays, if the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India wants civil servauUs, wonts medical, or other 
officers, he advertises for them. If you jmss the conditions of the 
adrertisemeni, you get a letter by the penny post, lelliiig you that you 
have done so, and after a longer or shorter period, if you have 
miraculously escapwl Uie dangers of that terrible middle passage, 
another letter, telliiig you to proceed to your destiiiatiou round to the 
other side of the globe. The Secretary of State all the while might 
be the man in the moon as far as yon are concerned. The Secretary of 
State, in short, cannot, and, in fact, does not, take any i>ersonaI interest 
in servants he does not apjioint, whom he does not see, and whose 
rights, privileges, and interests are being, in consequence, sacrificed 
one after the otJier, until, at last, the Civil Service of India will get 
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to be as little sought after as the Medical Service. It would be a 
complete compensation, indeed, for the apathy and indifierence of 
the Secretary of State in Council, if the. competitive system were 
creating an interest in the Indian Services and in India thraugbout the 
people of England. But this the present system of competition has 
emphatically failed to do. India has been thrown wide open, through 
unrestricted competition, to the people of England, and they siihply won’t 
have it, not even the Civil Service, the supply of young men for which 
is merely kept up by one of tlie tricks of the trade of crammers. They 
impress, crimp, sharp, quick boys for the sendee, warmuting their 
• passing on your pledging them a heavy pnnuiuni. Vou must be 
quick and rich, or you liave no chance. If a boy is not superficially 
clever, or cannot risk their chnrge.s—the stake—they nyect him off¬ 
hand. Competition, in short, iu.steod of ojicning up, as it was hoped, 
chances for poor men to rise in life, yearly makes it more and more 
difficult for any but the rich to attempt the public service. The 
haaord run is too great, and failure is irreparable. The co.stly training 
required is absolutely iujurioos. It is good only for the competitive 
examination, and worthless for all else beyond as well as below it; while 
to fail in the examination is bankruptcy in purse, in mind, and soul. Com¬ 
petition for the Indian Civil Sendees has utterly failed to benefit the 
poor. It opposes an iiisunnoantable barrier to poverty as well as to cul¬ 
ture. Owing to the omuipoteut crammers, the Indian Civil Services are os 
effectually closed against able but poor men, as the House of Commons, 
ajid it would be more straightforward and frank to sell the appoint¬ 
ments at a yearly auction outright to the highest bidder. The money 
would then go to the British taxpayer, or Lidiaii ryot, that now goes to 
swell the fortunes of these crammers. I know u Cambridge 'Wrangler 
who was told by one of these gambling crammers, “ You have no chance 
unless you come to me for three months." What is this but the closest 
nominatiou by the closest monopoly! 'llie gang of crammers being the 
Directors of this New East India Competitive Examination Dodge Com¬ 
pany, strictly limited, hut which even its undoubted success can never 
make honourable! • How hollow, then, the outcry against the old direc¬ 
tors’ system of nomination as a monopoly I And while the India House— 
India Office it is, significantly enough, new styled—has lost its interest 
in its servants in Indio, it has fallen correspondingly in their estimation. 
It is an office without the only power that tlie mass of men can appreciate. 
There has been a great contention in America of late years for the re¬ 
form of the Civil Befvice; in other words, to throw it open to competi¬ 
tion, but the Senate will not have it, justly urging that, deprived of 
their patronage, they would lose consideration in the State. 'Ilie India 
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Office has lost this cnnsidcrntion, which the old India House so largely 
enjoyed. This i.s of some importance in itsdf, and it has led, ns it 
appears to me, to mo.«t serious consoqnoiices. The theory of the 
government of India, as of a great dependency, is perfect A despotic 
Viceroy governs, exiKisisl, and, if he wills, opposed to the advice of a 
Omncil as independent of him ns he is (if tlnun, and resjionsible only, 
through the Secretary of State in Council, to Parliament. If we 
coohl have a man or nvni ruling tlieir fellow-men in the felt pre-sence, 
as of the very presence*, of (loil, it would be a perfect govom- 
m(ait whether antoer.itie nr dennwratie,—the rcigir of Ckwl upon 
earth. Well, that is what the government of India is in theory. 
It is goveniment by a Vie.t'rviy riding faithfully and true to tho 
eoiirnge, Ili(i wisdom, and huninnitr of tlie people of England; 
and it is not so very far from it in pnwtive, in respect of the half of 
the theory carried out in India. Hut the India Council in practice 
is the very contrary of the India Council in tlKtory—a Secretary of State 
powerfully advised and supported by fifteen of tho first of Anglo-Indian 
statesmen—fifteen of the first thirty, inclnding the English Cabinet, of 
the Anglo-Saxon race! Bnt when Sir Erskino Parry gave his vote in 
Parliament for the tliinl roailing of the Bill which constituted tho 
Council, he said : “ I do so under the .solemn conviction that it will not 
“ last morn than four or five years, and that in that time the Council will 
“ prove unworknlde," And it must be nilmitted that the severance of the 
personal tie between tho India Office and India has destroyed the per¬ 
sonality of the India Council, and reduced tho India House to the India 
Office—a more machine of record—a doad-lcttor office. It is perfect as 
a mere machine—but men are governed by men, and not by machines; 
and the members of tho India Council were meant to be Kings 
of Men, and Helpers of Men, as were the old directors before them. 
The reaponsihiliiy of the Viceroy to Parliament also is necessarily im¬ 
paired ill conseipicnco. But I need say noUiing of that. All that I am 
concerned with is the imp.'rsonality of the India Council and how this 
aifectii the service, wliatever tho other evils may be that have come of it. 
Imagine a private firm throwing open their apiaiintments to unrestricted 
competition through the advertising columns of the newspapers and 
the Post-office! Ami if they did so, could the partners have any 
«*iu] of interest in their business, other than in tho till ? And is it 
nut to make shameful mercbniulise of the souls of men to abuse human 
service after such fashion ? All goverum mt, small and great, is, and must 
be, personal; and directly that it ceases to be jicrsusal—whether by loss 
of faith in itself, or the loss of faith of the governed in it—it is anarchy. 
When the India Huuse m-’ant Colonel Sykes, auJ Captain Eastwiek, 
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au.1 Mr. ima Mr. Miinsle-s. it was a f.>lt powor tl.rouphout tbo 

Indian service and throns;hont India. TI.pv arc all a dead house now. 
Hilt whiln It IS a collateral uvil of the «omia>titivc system that bv des¬ 
troying the lie between the India House and tlio working civilian, it has 
weakened the forinor, an.l a groat evil, it would not be unendurable if 
only the working civilian were imjirovral. But he is not. Ho is getting 
worse. And this is the main point T insist on. 

Some of Uio Indian services still remain closed against compe¬ 
tition, and it is rcinarkahlo that although pai.l infinitely less than 
the competitive services, they nttract better men. Thus the very 
. best official Europeans in India are found in tho uncovonanted 
services, the «liicfitioiial departments, and the ecclesiastical establish- 

rr"n- • «nen systematically avoid 

the Civil Scn,-ice.s, are dolilierately e.acinderl from them, and the acci¬ 
dental presence of one of them in them is owing to his being the son 
or nephew of an nl.l Indian, tho very man ivlm of old time woiihl Lave 
received a nmniinitioi, from a director. And thus alra-adv the Adminis- 
tnitivo Sen'iee of India is being out-matched and literally browbeaten 
and overpowcreil by tho open jirofessions, the l.aw, the Press, and Com¬ 
merce, all of which attract superior men from England. May India only 
become the stronger for our weakness, in tho practice, which makes per¬ 
fect, of self-govcmmeut, and in tho creation, throughout the length and 
hrendth of the country, of those clas.scs, in.spirwl by those instinct* whose 
existence alone makes self-government jios-sihlo! 

Cut it is more sensible and English-liko to do whatsoever the 
hand fiudoth to do than to rest in great expectations, and the 
corrective of the abuses of competition is iiigli at Land and unex- 
ceptionably cominonplace—to throw tho public services open to tho 
public schools, the Government inspected stdiools and colleges, and 
universities, throughout tho United Kingdom and the British Etn- 
pwe. I would give whatever appointments wore open by turns to 
every public school, college, and university in Groat Britain and Ireland, 
and in India and tlio Colonies. ITio upfmintments to subordinate 
services and grades 1 would give to tho elementary schools, clerkships 
to tho gramiimr school.s, tho higher civil and military appointments to 
dm ^eat rmblic schools, such a.s Eton and Harrow, Marlhorongh and 
v> elliiigtou; professional ujipointments to tho professional colleges; and 
iiI>|X)intmcnts in the i)i].loinatic and Jiidian Civil Senices to' th* 
universities, Oxford and Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, Calcutta 
and Bombay, Montreid and Melbourne; exacting, in the cases of the 
Military and Civil Sen'ices, additional special tniining in some service insti¬ 
tution, such as Haileybury College and Addiscombo were, and in the case 
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of tlio Diplomatic iiwv-ice a fixed pcriutl of prubatiou at some forcl^u 
Court The Indian schools should supply their quota to the Indian 
Covenanted Services—and any candidates for the Diplomatic and higher 
Home and Colonial Services they might have—by nnivcrsity scholar¬ 
ships enabling their best students to come to England to finish their 
education here, and get English ideas drummed into their heads the while. 
And I would deal with the Colonies, whether for the higher Colonial 
Services or tlm Home and Difdomatic and Indian Covenanted Services, 
jast as with India. In the words of an illustrions Indian statesman, “ 1 
“ woxild give no appointments in tlie Covenanted Civil Service to any 
“native of India unless ho came to England and spent three years here. 
" The Covenanted Sen'ice is the English clement of the Government of 
“ India, and no native, however able and well-educated, can be fit for it 
“ unless he has seen and felt hr his inmost marrow how brave and 
“ courteous and noble are English gentlemen and gentlcrwomou, low-bom 
“ as well as high-bont, when not brataJized by the possession of despotic 
“ power—how bestial aru English snobs, and how very terrible and 
“ formidable is the whole nation, noblemen and gentlemen, yeomen and 
“ worluncn, honest fellows of the mob, and even the snobs, with our 
“ apparatus iuid stores of bone and muscle. All this can only be loarut 
“ by living among us; no descriptions nor imaginations can do the work 
“ like one drive through London streets. The Uucoveiiauted Service 
“ might be filled up in India from Indian schools and colleges. The 
“ difference between the two lines will then bo intelligible—the one Eng- 
“ llshmen and Anglicised Indians, the other Indians and a few Indianizcd 
“ English.” The responsible Minister of State should determine the class 
of schools, primary, secondary, and higher, from which tho various public 
Hervices severally should be recruited; and the selection of tho young 
men from the schools nominated by Govenunent should be made by the 
masters and goveniors of the schools, under the .supervision and subject 
to tlie veto of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Civil Service, or 
other constituted authority. The best of exiiniiuers is tho examiner of 
hi* own pupils. They should select every eligible candidate offering him¬ 
self, and in the event of the candidates exceeding in number the number 
of the appointments vacant, a practical competitive examination should 
be held—a competition in which marks would be indirectly given for 
every gift, natural or artificial, inherited or acquired, held good among 
men, and which gives a man advantage among men—as good birth, 
a good constitution (perhaps the best birth of all) a goodly presence, 
or distiugtiished manners, any perfect gift. In awy school or college— 
and in life everywhere—they turn the balance —ccpteris paribus, in favour 
of those who t>os8ess them. It is only in a wooden system of competition 
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by printefl piijMii-s tiiat they do uot tell nt (ill. Markn idioald he sy-steni- 
aticnlly given for idiysicnl exercises—not for gymnastics—but for 
walking, swimming, fencing, boxing, riding, rowing, Ashing, shooting, 
drill, and all healthful, manful games. For my part, I would give 
a boy very heavy marks for an illustrious father. Wo do s<> 
witJi pigs, horses, dogs, and in tlio vegetable kingdom as well as the 
be.stial; and,, all else being oipial, a pedigree boy should get marks as 
much as pedigree wheat. And what does the House of Lords mean hut 
giving a man marks for his father? It is, indeed, peculiarly desirable, in 
respect of the feelings of the people of India, and out of regard for the 
acceptability of our rnle with them, to favour the sons of digtingnished 
Lulian officials in appointing to tlie Indian services. I would also, if 
I could, deduct marks from a boy for a dishonourable father. I think this 
is obvious, anil the principle is of vciy wide ajiplication, but it could 
not be practically enforced. But beyond gainsaying, much of the 
inefficiency of administration typical of the jircsent generation 
of English officials is owing to the fact that the government of 
the country has at last been gotten into the hands of men born 
outside tlie hitherto governing families of the Innd, into hands bred 
for generations to other work than man govemnient. In Bio end 
it will prove to have been a most .salutary reformation, as it will 
gradually instruct the whole nation in ‘•'imperial arts.” But mean¬ 
while, it has become the perilous virtue of a bitter necessity that 
the charity of every one of you toward each other abouiideth 
continually; and might we not almost wish that for one or two 
of these new men thei’e might have been some system of competi¬ 
tive examination between them and power, under which just so many 
marks as they got for them-selves should have been taken away again 
for their fathers unto the third and fourth generation of them back? 
I would not exclude from the candidature for the appointments oflereil 
to a school any hoy who had left it within the two previous years, 
—of course from its highest class; and it might be well, perhaps, to 
institute a “leaving examination” for all public schools, as a cer¬ 
tificate, for the public service, ofi in Prussia; only 1 would suit it 
to the differing qualifications required in the different branches of the 
jiublic sen'iee, and to the grade of the schools respectively selected for 
recruiting them, and not make the examination uniform, as in Prussia. 
^V^lat the State requires, above all things, of every public servant is the 
■senso of duty—of responsibility, which comes not of knowledge alone, 
which of itself indeed puffeth U[>, hut of education. It is by education 
alone that men understand duty. This is the first thing to insist oti, 
therefore ; and education means time—years of mental and moral disci- 
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pliue. But apart fivm thus, tlie aultjucta of tte qualifying exaiuinatioius 
aboalil bavo tlio strictust reference ill oiieb aiul every cnee to tbo ser¬ 
vice required by tins State, and for w'bieb tbo State contracts to pay. 
There is no ^iver national evil to be ynanleil i^rainst by a jieoplo 
than uuifonnity of edacation, and, as conducive to it, a ccntralisinnf 
systeui of examinations, pass or coin}HStitiTc, whether for the public 
services or the o|iuu profe^ssions. The greatest rejifoacb to tbo 
system of competitiim adniinistcrcil by Her Majesty’s Civil Sei'viee 
Commissioners is its tendency to cboek ihe tcudoucy of English 
schools towards diversity of instruction, and to reduce them,alt to a „ 
Chinese uniformity and sbtgnation. Of course tliey cannot take this into 
their consideration. They imist have exclusive regartl to the end to which 
their duty is rcstricterl—to bar the excess of candidates for place. They 
have no discretion ; it is theirs only to set puzzling and ever more puz¬ 
zling questions ; and logically it shonid conic to this, that at last men 
shall be tested for the public scrt'ice by means of jHisitivo Chinese puzzles. 
The Utiidency of the system must ncces-sarily be to set all tlic schools up 
and ilown the land to solve these puzzles; a tendency only counteracted 
by the fact that the schools of Kiigluud are in the keiqiing of a noble 
body of gentlemen who prize culture more than profit, and rank it above 
the jiraisc of a geiu-ration which sets riches higher than eouscieutiuiisticss. 

Bo rigorous is the individuality of Englishuicn tliat no two schools in 
England urealike—a sigti of great infullecliisil soundness and incoiTupti- 
bility. But the tendency of the present system of competition must be 
not only to a dead level of eilueation, but to the very death of tlie rational 
soul [*'»v5go, Geist] of a people. At this moment the whole edueutiun 
of numberless young Engllshnicii consists in reading up the questions 
set during the last fifteen years at the eoiiipetitivc examinations of Her 
Majesty’s Civil Sendee Commissioners. This is all tin* edueatiou they 
bring to the puldiu sen’iee, and, uiiforiiinately for ihemseh'cs also, it 
fils them for nothing else but the public sendee, or, failing that, for 
political agitation and {x>t-buiisc polities. If, indceil, ihe exaniiiiations 
tended only to rcdiieo national eiliicatioii to uniformity, it would be 
baneful eiiough, as I’nissia is begiuuing to find out, and as all who 
have studied the system of eilueation in Enuicc will have vividly 
reeoguizLsL But our examinations for the public sen'iee not being pass, 
but competitive, tend also and necessarily to cram subjects —“ ]>ayiiig 
subjecte,” in the crammer’s slang—•* English literature” and the “ phy¬ 
sical Bcionccs,” falsely so cidleil, ami away from dj^'iplinary, the dead 
Imiguages, mathiinatics, grainiimr, logic, and the method of Science, 
which draw out and give eilge uml {xilish to the iutellcet as the 
sword of the spirit, and on which—their geometry and nduiiralilc 
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dislectics — the keen, bright inim! of Oruoeo was ivlictUxl. Tim 
tendency of the present competitive system, tljereforu, is, and its 
result at the last must be, to revolutionise the tenehing of the 
English seliools, which, with all their old-fashiotiod and reudily 
detcctod faults, afTortl the beat of all moral and i)\tellectual 
training for men, ns I’nissia and France are both beginning to 
nckuowlodge,. and as Englishmen have proved, not once nor twice, 
in the story of this islaml, from lillizabotli to Victoria. It must, if 
obstinately persisted in, subvert our old schools and hx. the national 
intcHoct in the cataleptic immobility of China. In short, coinpeti- 
« tion, as at present conducted, is nn niiqiialifiol curse—in the case 
of tlie Indian Civil Service, {Hjtcutial, it may be, rather than actual—to 
the pablic scr> iccs, to its victims, whether succus.sfnl or unsuccessful, and 
to national education and the national character, intellcctiml and moral. 
Bat, rightly condnete*!, throwing the public seiwice-s ojion to tlie public 
Schools, it would .stimulate otiucation and culture among all clus-ses 
of the people, pi-ovide tiie ditluruut public service.-! with men of the 
precisely different training and qitaliticutioiis rcquinsl for them, and this 
with injury to no man ; for a discijdincd, formed, man i.s sure not to fail 
in life, although he may fail once, and twice, and thrice in trying to get 
into the public service. And in the i(uickcniiig in the people of tlie 
higher principles of the intellect, we may hope that the ver)' con.- 
petitive impulse itself—a brute instinct which modern competition has 
most offensively devclojicd among half-islucatod Englishmen, and which 
every true mini must shrink from with loathing and abhorrence—may 
itself at length beeoinc extinguished in the English nice, as it always 
has been in the few who have an.su ered to and fushiouoil its highest 
ideal. 

As regards the Indian Civil Service by it-fclf, it would be prac¬ 
tically eonceiling all that is desired if the rule of Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service Commissioners, excluding from competition all men above 
twenty, were rescinded, and the maximum age of candidates raised 
to twenty-three. 'J'Uis would at once re-open the public serv'ice to men 
who had completed a university education, and onahlc the Secretary of 
ytute to insist on the 11.A. degree of all civil servants. At least, it will 
be aJmitUsl that a rule which has virtually dosed the Indian Civil 
Service against the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge is neither just 
nor wise. It is strange that the universities should tolerate it, while 
already they are up and protesting against a like Army regula¬ 
tion which in elTect 'feliuts out university men from the Iloyal Engi¬ 
neers and Royal Artillery, and that they do so is proof positive of 
how little the Indian Civil Service is sought after. Had thia rule 
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rxisitwl fniiu llie it would have excluddl fivjin the carlior 

Competition-Wnllalis, sneli men a# AiU'heson, Wyllie, West, Pedder. 
and Peile, and others who have made a bri^flit name for them¬ 
selves and sustain the highest cliuraeter the Indian Civil Servici! 
has ever borne. Jly brother, Mr. Herbert Birdwood, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, and one of the earlier competitoi's, in 
proposing, in a memorandum which he submitted Match 12, 1870, 
to Sir Bartlo Frerc, the l etum to the old nile, observes: “ It 
“ may be said that tlio e<lucation of young nien at Oxford and 
“ Cambridge is unduly prolonged, and that' a student’s general 
“ scholastic training ought to cease before he is twenty years old. ^ 
“ Wliatcver forcu thero may he in any such consideration, I think that 
“ until it is practically rccnguizetl by the governing bodies of the nni- 
“ versitie.< it is (oo much to cxi)ect from undergraduates that Uiey should 
“ forfeit one-half of the ndvantages of their university career, if they 
“ would compete for the great educational prizes at the disposal of the 
“ Civil Service Commissioners. The continned exclusion of nnrversity 
“ men must be held to bo an evil, if regarxl be bad to some of the special 
“ advantages possessed by tbo English universities as training-places 
“ for the Indian public service. If tlic a.s.sociations of undergraduate 
‘‘ life fnniish an admirable preiiaration for public life in England, they 
ought to be e<|ually iK'iielieial to the oflieial Englisbnian iu India, who 
“ moreover lias the greater neeil of a sound training in early life, because 
" in India he is not always subject to those wholesome checks of public 
“ opinion which, iu English life, tend to counteract muuh of the evil 
'* which might otherwise rcsnlt from a bad system of public training. Any 
“ vices of a man’s birth and breeding are only too likely to be aggra- 
" vated by the circumstances of his Indian life. By virtue of his official 
“ position he occupies n prominent place in the eyes of the native 
" community. He soon finds that he is an influential man, and he 
“ may find it difficult to resist the temptation to form undue notions 
“ of his own imjmrtancc. If he yields to any sncli weakness, hi.s 
“ efficiency as a public servant must be seriously hindered. It is 
“ necessary that he shonld have learnt, before going to India, not 
“ to think of himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
“ think soberly—that Tie should know, iu short, his proper level. 

“ And this is a knowledge which is very readily acejuired at tlio nuirersi- 
“ ties [as wherever large numbers of accomplished gentlemen arc brought 
" together], where every undergraduate is constantly brought into contact 
“ with men who excel him in one way or another, and where he soon 
“ discovers his own weak jsvints, and is. taught to measure himself by 
“ others, and not by himself.” And it is this knowledge which is education 
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for tlic worlil, oml for ruling in the world ; and not tlio knowledge that 
Nicholas Udnll is the author, if he was the author, of “ Roister Doister,” 
and tliat the author of “ Qiannnar (Jurton" is unknown; and of the in¬ 
fernal chemistry of tlie snn, and all “ about protojdnsm ” and other use¬ 
less knowledge of tlie scientific pediints and intellectual charlatans of 
tlio class which the Right Hon. Robert I,o\ve and Professor Thomas 
Huxley so much set up anil set forth. “ Again," tny brother continues, 

“ if a man is reqniretl to work for a long .scries of years in a trtii>ical 
“ climate, his nervous energy ought not to be impaired by any injndi- 
“ cions forcing of his mental jwwei's, as by crnmniing. Now, to what- 
“ over excelh'uoo our best university men may attain, tho uitellcctual 
“ dcveloiiment of the large mass of students is certainly not improperly 
“ forcotl. Tlieir progi-css is gradual and metliCKlical, with long intervals 
“ of mental rest, and few aro ever pnsheil beyond their strength.” 
But so long as the rule remains, the cniuiniers will have it all their 
own way, and tho service will be recruitwl yearly by an increasing 
proportion of yoniig men whose intelloets have been enfeebled and 
destroyed by injudicious forcing, and who cannot be cxjwcted to have 
been bnmnni;;ed by nssociatiun with jnen of cultim>, and to have been 
developed in tho healthy society of large numhers of the best men of their 
own age and force of intellectual and moral character—pedants and 
cliarlatans, in whose hands the splendid patriai'chate of India—the Indian 
Civil Service—must degenerate into a cruel, inclficieiit, and corrujit 
Lurcaucracy; into which, as I maintain, it i.s already heginuing to Jege- 
ncrato before our eyes. 

Or, at least, (Jovemment .dionltl nnivo IlaileylmiT, and why not 
at Cooper’s Hill ? But, quite contrariwise, the Indian tjovemnnmt at 
present leaves the successful eaiulidutes for its Civil iSurvicc—private 
school, crude boys—^tostH-k their 8}tecial training,! ike their general training, 
anywhere; a prey to inoney-leiidei-s, crainmois, and even worse evils than 
these. Ho injurious, indeed, is this heartless, thoughtless neglect of the 
Secretary of State in Council on them, that it would bo far better if tbo 
successful candidates were at ouco shipjMHl off to India on i>assing, Uiero 
to acquire tlieir teclmical training niidcr the eyes of a paternal Govern¬ 
ment, and amid Uie self-correcting and elevating inilnences of tlieir 
e<|uals in the service. But of coiii-so tho wiser plan would be to send 
only formid men out in the sei-vice, not sclniolboys to be formed, 
in India. And if the arguments for founding Cooper’s Hill do not, 
(( fortiori —inasmuch as it is more Jifiicult to govern men than to 
make roads—uivolve i revived Hailoybnry, whetlier inclusive or not of 
making the B.A. degree compulsory for the Indian Civil Service, they 
becomu as sounding brass and a tinkling ryiiibal. I would like to sea 
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Add)»coinbe also, as wdl as Hailcybnn', revived at Cooper’s Hill. But 
tbo Secretary of State, after foinuliiij? Coojwr’s Hill College, for the special 
training of civil eiiginccri for tlic Iiulian Government, sacrificed its special 
imri)oso at once to tlio suinnions of tbo uutraineil engineering profession in 
England by disi)eusiug with one or two years’ residence at the college in 
the case of students who alrt'ndy, before presenting themselves at the 
college, jaissi-ss a competent knowlwlge of the subjects tought in tbo 
colKgc (slncatiuu— i.i\, sjicrificed training to examination. 1 will 
voutnin to say in tlie dark that the Principal and Profos-sors of Cooper’s 
Hill have already foaiul that the conipelitivo ciitrauco exammations 
periodically held by them too often admit men into tlie college who give 
infinitely more trouble tlian they are worth, and again and again have 
uxclndcd men who woubl liii\'i> done honour to the college and to the 
great si-ientilic service of Judin. England will keep the best young 
engineers, and India gut the poorest—tlie men who would have been 
plucked in the manly comiwtitioii of the fn>e life of Englnnd. I speak in 
the dark, and I tnist in utter error, nud thnt the college tuny yet vindi¬ 
cate the lilies of Po]ie on Denham’s jMiem— 

"Oa Oooi>er's Hill eternal wreaths ahnil grow 

Whilat lasts the mounniii, or while Xluines sliiill iluw"— 

for old Indians look out through tender leaves of hojie to its future. 
At least the British Goveruuieut in India rests absolutely on tlie per¬ 
sonal character of the ni<*n of the linliaii Service.<, and, above all, of 
tbo civilians; and the contentincut of India with our rule—us apart 
from, and secondary to the security of our rule—deiKinds mainly on tlio 
discipline, the s«*nse of duty, obeilicnce, order, responsibility—on the con¬ 
scientiousness of the meuiheraof public services. The predisposing canse.s 
of the Mutiny were, of course, the mialterahle disloyalty, enmity, and dis- 
afiection of the .sovereign houses, priests, and dominant sects dispossessed 
by us of tlieir states, jiower, and supremacy in India. But its exciting 
cause, se]>ui'atc from tlio exciting causes of the Behellinn of 18.57, wa.s 
the suspension of oiir career of conquest; and consequent discontent of 
the Army. For three generations it hrul been marched from victory to 
f ictory, and goi^«l with the spoil of the vanquisln-d. And at last, when 
all India was subjugated, ami while there were still endless mnrehes to 
he made from Calcutta to I’eslmwur, there was an end of the loot, 
and the undisciplintsl mercenaries mutinied. I think that this must of 
necessity be the common sense of the mutiny of a mercenary nniiy : and 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 18.57 is an ajit illnstrutinn of the dangers of an 
iindisciplincd service. Now, the spirit of indiscipliiTc which, before 18ii7, 
characterized the Bengal Army, now p^-rvades the junior grades 
and ranks of all the Indian 8cniccs. Tlie sense of ro.sponsi- 
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bility is everywhere wanting, ami discontetit and the spirit of 
iDsuhnrtlinntion Hiiiversnl; while the old feeling of personal loyalty 
is gone, with the system which nnrtiirwl it, for ever. Tlio teeming 
millions of India are, indeiMl, well enough affected towarils our rule, 
hut it is with the jiassive subserviency ehnractoristic of village communi¬ 
ties everywhere. A ryot’s interests are restricted to his own holding 
and village, .tlic h^tero^ts of a village to itself, and the lauds which 
the villagers hold; and so conqueror after conqueror sweeps past, 
and the country stands by, a passive specbitor. Thus the fate of India 
has always been decided by armies in the tield, without the ])eople 
taking, or caring to take, any part in the conflict. It would he per¬ 
fectly indiffen>nt to the ryots around Poona and Sattara whether tliey 
were ruled by Jlabrattas, or Maltomedans, the. English or the Russians, 
and this sunply bccan.se they have no intiTcst—no efficient political in¬ 
terest—in who rule over them. Ami thus it inn.st he until the growth 
over the cfiindrj’ of a lanillr>nl-class, without which an indepemlent spirit, 
and a s])irit of intelligent loyalty to our rule, and, aliove all, to law and 
order, can never animate the people of India; and without which, if from 
no other cause, self-gove.nnnent must always he iinjiossible in India. The 
ryot is neither loyal nor di.sloyal—nor can be. Ha is simply a ryot, to 
whom a general action between tl.e anuios of Russia and England would be 
no more tlian n military spectacle. Nothing, indeed, could he happier than 
the condition of the Imliiiii ryot—a.s we have made it for him—as a mere 
animal. To sec the fields for leagues and Iciigue.s round nlmiit citiev 
like Poona, and Sattara, ami Shola]>ore under cotton, jownrie, linseed, 
hniip, flux, safflower, ami jmlse, the rich ganleiis snrronndhig every water¬ 
spring, the fniitful ontlmrds by every village, and to hear tbc reapers 
slioiiting in the golden harvests, iniprcsse.s the iniagiiintion vividly at first 
in favour of the Bombay system. But all is false and hollow, if we look 
beneath the fair, per.sua.sive seeming, and arc not misled hy such argu¬ 
ments as make the worse aj>pcar the better reason. Administered 
generally h» a narrow spirit, it is practieally found admirably adapted 
for faticning the ryot, up, like a calf, for the Icnife of *• the able 
revenue officer,” and preserving a subject race in a state of bnitnl 
ignorance, selfishness, and sloth. But thi.s at the sacrifice of all the 
qualities which should distinguish men, and which iiiuke the true 
greatness and safety of States. IVc have alreiuly tasted the bitter fruits 
of ignorance and barbarity, ami seen with wlint ea.se the designing may 
act njmn an ignorant jample, mid to what lengths of nnutterable cruelty 
men can go wlien they have cast off the only letters that restrain them ; 
and we. have, 1 trust, at last learned the lesson, that the stability of 
our (.jovemmciit in India ilepends on the improvement of the lower 
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claKHeM, mill the training of them by the mcanK projicr for a Government 
to use, at once to know their dntics, anil to asKort their rights as mem¬ 
bers of the commonwealth. But to ti-ust to tho {lopularity of our rule 
witli the Indian ryots—snch ns they arc at present—for the low 
material blessings it hius brought to them, is to bnild on sand. In the 
holf-EnropoanizeJ Presidency town.s the loyalty of tho mercantile anil 
eilucatcd classes towards our rule is at once hearty, intelligent, and an 
active i>ower on our side—at least so it is in Bombay. But the cilucatod 
are few, and the loyalty of the Bazaar and “ go-down ” is hut a fonn of 
-•upboanl-love, after all—(hay, straw, and stnbblo—fire shall reveal it)— 
for the foundation of Empire. Still if the problem of the government 
of India is full of perplexity, and, at this supremo hour, strangely 
o\’crclouded, so is that of all government everywhere; and I, for 
my part, believe that the people of India are easier to govern than any 
othei- iMmpIo up and down the bright latitudes and longitudes of the 
terraqueous globe, if governed in mercy and truth, in righteousness 
arid peace. They arc long-suffering and patient, hardy and oii- 
duiing, frugal and industrious, law-abiding and peace-seeking. Tliey 
hale change, indued—especially in legislation and taxation. This is tho 
Indian ryot universally. The educated and higher mercantile classes aro 
honc-st and tniUiful, and loyal and trustful towards the British Goveru- 
mciit, in the most alisoluto scn.so that T can use, and you understand the 
wonls. Tlie nio.st jierfoct o.xamplu of intdlcctonl trnthfnlness I have 
over known is “ a lying Mahratta.” Moral truthfulness is a» marked a 
characteristic of the Settia class of Bombay as of the Teutonic race itself. 
The people of India, in short, arc in no intrinsic sense our infcrioi's, 
while in some things—measnred by some of the false standards, false' 
to onrselvesy we pretend to believe in—they are our su]>crioi-8. They 
would, for instance, give our boys no chance in competitive cxmnination.s 
under the present system, if they could only come to London. And 
their human ideals are Janak and Bali, Tukaram and Akalyabni, and 
Banyan’s Pilgrim—all Christians of the Gospel. They arc not onr ideals, 
to whom the nrunixed Christian character is radically repugnant, profess 
what we will. One of tho most rueful sights in all India is to see a 
respectable English missionary—good, honest Gcntilo follow—ex- 
ponudiug Christianity to the natives. The Christ of the Gospels they 
know, and of the prints from the pictures by the old masters; but this 
muscular, worldly wise, and well-dressctl self-called Ambassador of 
Him, utterly confounds the Divine Message in their ears. They are 
indeed by accident of geographical place and climate, physically a 
■weaker race, and hence politically a loosened faggot of sticks, a nation 
disintegrated into its villages, and they never, never will rise into self- 
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or^^anixcd, sclf-siipportod national life, desire it as we riay. Municipal 
solf-govonuneiit is the utmost they can attain to. The vital lynestion, 
thoii, of the government of India i.s—not what sort of a people are 
they; but what manner of men aro we ?—^not are they loyal to us, but 
are we true to oureclTus ? Our rule in India rests wholly on ourselves— 
on the personal character of each and every Bnglishmatt in India ; and 
while we undoiatand this, and aro true to ourselves—^look to ourselves, 
tiike care of ourselves—our empire in India shall endure as that 
house about which the floods arose, and against which tho stream beat 
Vehemently and could not shake it, for it was founded upon a rock. 
This it is which gives the question of appointing to tlie Indian Civil 
Service by competitive examination such iiuiiortance. And the moment 
is critical. On all sides wc flud men's hearts failing them for fear about 
India, and for looking after those things that ai'c coming. I do not- 
pretend to moke light of this fcurfiil seeking for of judgment; but 1 
believe that this undisciplined slate of the national mind is the very 
greatest danger of nil tlircuteiiing our rule in India—that panic here 
means inevitably lawless tyranny and massacre there. Bnt so long 
as we remain truo to oursclvos, wo shall always govern India with 
credit to ourselves and perfect acceptability to the natives; and the 
brave, wise, and humane blood of tho EuglLsh race must liave run to 
water before we fail m, or quail before, the task. 

Tlie said that, whatever their opinions as regards the 

subject which had been brought forward, they would all readily 
acknowledge that the Lecturer had gone skilfully over tho whole 
(picstiou, and that he had foni\ed very original ideas in relation to it. 
Dr. BirdwcKsl’s addix'ss had been highly suggestive, and he (tho Chair¬ 
man) would be very much disap)iointt.Hl if it were not followed by an 
animated mid profitable ili.scussion on the points which had been raised. 

Mr. E. Chadwick, C.B., ventured to make a few remarks as one 
who had hml souiethiiig to do with the introduction of this priuciplo of 
competitive examinations; but he could iu no degree concur with the 
praise which had hceu bestowed ujion the Lecturer for tlie address be had 
just delivered, for he considered it reidete with pessimist errors and of, 
vaticinations of what would he the effect of this system, and wliat 
amounted to misrejiresentatioiis of what ia the effect. He would very 
readily admit that the system of competitive examinations, as at present 
practised in respect to the public service, was susceptible of improve- 
meut. Ho tbouglit tlie system of rcjietituers, long practised in France, 
wbich required an examination of every day’s work and notes of the 
results by trustworthy examiners’ rcjictituers, the sum of whoso marks at 
the end of the term decided, prcferablo to tho agony and rush and a 
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Derliy-ilay on (Lc ].ire«ent syntum. ’llie FrcncU cystcni of rt'peinr pro¬ 
duced more steady labour, and quiet and solid results, than the English 
system. Tn another respect also the course of preparation for the public 
serricG of Englaud and India 'Vtus o]K-n to ^iniprovnncut, in giving more 
of living science than of the dead languages, literatures, and histories— 
less of the work of the olowter, and more of the inuctical, more from the 
office and tlio field of adiuinislration ; less of the ornamental, and more 
of the useful. Xererthele.ss, as to what the system already does— 
defective though it may be—tliorc was but one decided testimony from 
old officers and .servants to an improvctl average, Uint it brought forward 
a moi'c industrious set of m<Mi than the old system of patronage 
—more thrifty, more frugal, and better officers. Xo doubt gi'eat men 
arose out of and alwive the jmtruiiage .system, hut those uho knew of 
what it was, testified that for one good bargain which it furnished, 
it gave three or four bad ones. One result of the old system of 
patronage, as comparc<l witli the <-ompetitive system, was forcibly 
shown in a ca.se which canie to his mind. A tutor in a wealthy family, 
while the old system of patronage was in vogue, was engaged by a mer¬ 
chant to conch two of his sons for tlie Indian service. 'ITie young 
gentlemen, who, being secure of their appointment, gave no heed to the 
tutor, told him to receive his salavy, and give himself and them the 
least trouhlf ; but before the appointments could come oil* the .system of 
comiietitioii came on; and seeing the fastest of their associates go to the 
bottom of the lists, a change came over the spirit of the dreams 
of the young gentlemen, and the tutor became another man to them, 
and on object of solicitude and respect to them as a coach. They 
were industrious, and succeeded, and without jmtronage went to India 
with hnprove<l habits and mental qualifications better qualified for their 
work than India ever got before. Indeed, he got a very good descrip¬ 
tion of the com 2 >etitioner 8 from a cabman who once drove hhn down to 
Chatham. “ Yon have a new set of men here—the competitioners 7 
“ What is thought of them 7” “ Oh, Sir, they are a mean set.” 

“ Why 7” “ Oh, they don’t spend a quarter so mnch as the others 

“ used to do.” Inquiries amongst the tradesmen showed a similar 
result. And no doubt it was a tnie charge that the competitioners were 
frugal, and did not run into debt; niul if the tradesmen found they 
were not favoitred with such large orders, they found that what they 
served they were paid for, which was not always the case under the old 
systent. Instead of a “ conqictitive ” civil servant in India .sending his 
lord of the household to the bazaar, he was seen to go with his wife, and 
make close purcha.ses himself. This frugal course was pronounced to 
be that of a new caste, and by the dealers, .and those who profited less 
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by it, an iufi'rior casto. lleucc tbo conliuiiely wliicli was east upon 
those wimjiutitioii fellows,” I'oiujietition-wallahs.” In every quarUT 
lie heard good of the system of eoiniietitive cxaiuinntion (except from 
those who lost); iiiul this jfood would be /greatly increased when the 
iinproveincnt shortly to bo introduced was jmt in ojKiriition—viz., that 
linst-class men should have a high order of apjiointtuent, and second- 
elasw a lower.. In this way, those best qualified will occupy the best 
places. With all its faults, it produces a largo amount of l■llieiency in 
the puhlic sendee, lint the other day an oxpericiieeil authority exiirossetl 
his pleasure at the very high (piality of the young engineer officers 
■^Thoin the competitive ]»rinciplo introduced into the sendee of India. 
He would deny altogether, l>r. llinlwood’s atsitcment that the Mwlieal 
Sendee in imlia had degcucratetl. i)r. JJirdwood, in .stating the defects 
of recent metlical ap|)oiniment.s in the Indian Sendee, as the result of 
comjiotitiou, had made one great mistake—for, owing to a great demand 
fur the metlical prufcs.sioii in Kiiglnnd and the colouics, the candidates 
for the Indian Service have heen so few lus rarely to supply vacancies, 
and as practically to frustrato the eoiupelitive armngenioats. Uu the 
whole, he could not cumplimout the Lecturer on the temper of his 
a<idres.s, nor uj>on the carefulness <tf the tussertions he had made, and 
his vaticinations as to the future were contrary to fact, and experience 
a-s to the present, so far as came within his (ilr. C.’s) iiiforinntion. 

Mr. \Vii,i,iAM T.VYLEn, late Commissioner of Patna, said: When Mr. 
Chadwick stateil what he dcclannl to be upon gcK>d authority, that for 
one good bargain, there were two or tlirw* had ones in the old sendee of 
the East India Company, he confesscHl himself as feeling somewhat uu- 
comfoitable. Mr. Clindwiek’s testimony, however, was to soinc extent 
weakenctl liy the otherwise very interesting episotlo which he narrated in 
regard to a conversation between himself and a cabman, which he quoted 
as implying high praise of the coinjietitive. ^vow, a<lniitting the authority 
of caluuen generally, it could hardly be conceded that they wei’e likely 
to know much of inc qualifications for the Indian Civil Sendee, .iknd, 
however plea.sing the idea of a ]>nblic official in India going to the bazaar 
to purtln.^e his own meat might appear theoretically, anyone who know 
anytliing at all of India practically would tell Mr. Chadwick that the act 
would be only a fit subject for a caricature, and the whole community of 
any largo towti where such a process wouhl be possible, as Calcutta or 
Madras, would have the most profound contempt for tlic enterprising 
individual. And very likely the butcher would get a better bargain than 
if the eompetitioner ball followed the usual course of obtaining his suji- 
plics through his kbansamnn. As regards the comparative average of 
good or had bargains nffonled by the old and new systems, it was a 
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difficult question to sol>’o, lint it should he mncnihcrwl Uiat if there were 
bad bargains under the C)]d system, there were at least many good ones, 
and when tlicy were good, they were very good. Having a large cx- 
(lerieuce of the old sy.stetn, having served under it himself for many 
years, and having still in its ranks sons and sons-in-law; and having had 
under his orders many of the competition-wallahs, he was j)erhaps com¬ 
petent to speak as to the result of the present system a.s.compnred with 
tlio old order of idfairs. The diificnlty in such instances was to reconcile 
theor}’ with practice. Theoretically, comiietition was a good thing, but 
it did not follow that the competition which is good for tlio English 
sen’ice is good for the Indian Service, and a groat mistake has beorf' 
made in this respect (as hud been forcibly, jterbaps be might say 
l>assionatcly, dc]»icted by the Li'cturer). Serious errors of omission were 
made in tbc e.vainiaalions which were supposed to tit a man for the 
pecniiar duties of tbc ludiau Civil Service. A mistake made by Mr. 
Chadwick was that lie assumed that l)r. Biivlwood desired a reversion 
to the old system of patronage, whereas the fact wa.s that the Lw'turor 
objected only to competitive examinations as at preneiit conducted. 
Anyone who had been in India, and knew tbc jieculiar character of the 
duties that fell to the lot of the public servants of the Covemment, and 
the sjicciol qnalifieutions necessary, would at once see that mure intellec¬ 
tual “ cramming” was i»ositivoly and alisoliitnly futile, anil was a false 
test of ahility. Aide and dislingnished num have been produced by the 
new system, no doubt—he had the honour to bc acquaiiitwl with not a 
few. himself—and he liaJ not the slightest doubt that as far as intellec¬ 
tual qualifications arc concenicJ, they were “ good bargains,” and were 
ja'rbaps sajicrior to those, who went before. But as regards their ])osition 
geiiernlly in India, he had no hesitation in saying that the feeling of the 
natives was not that feeling of rosjiect, veneration, and attachment which 
was given to the former race of oilieers. The natives have wonderful 
jN'iietratiou as to character—in fact, if anybody has a scent for a true 
gentleman, it i.s Iho native of India. Tlie natives would not bc disposed 
til look with greater respect uihui the young oflieer because, to save a 
few rupees, he went into the hazunr nnd bought his own mutton choi>8; 
hut they do lu'iiutnitu beneath tlie surface, and keenly criticise even 
trilling ehnracteri.stics of every man who is set to rule over them. The 
whole subject, as hitru<luccd by the Lecturer, was one of great interest, but 
the lecture itself was so full of suggestions that it was utterly impossible 
even to glance at the various topics which it broached. He rejoiced and 
congratulated the liuliau t'ervice upon the fact that the subject was now 
being brought prominently before the public. The happy medium 
botween the two princi]ile8 would probably bc found in the system advo. 
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rated liy Dr. Bitilwood. Of vrliat vital imiwrtance tins was would lio 
seen wbeii it was considered tliat upon the success of tLc systenx rested 
tlie future success of tltu Englisli ndmiuistration of India. The difference 
between a boy crammed with “ologios," and a yonng man who could 
ride fifty miles on horseback across the country, and who }iosgessed a 
sort of intimato kirowlodgo of the method of goreniing men, was very 
great, and it.was a combination of the two quaiitios that was wauled in 
India. The man who could point out a happy medium between the 
present system of “ cramming ’’ and the former system of indiscriminate 
patronage, would be a great benefactor to India, for it would be the 
critical test of tlio British administration. The men of the new system 
did not enjoy that high position which was hold by the former system. 
This was an unfortunate thing, bccansc suice the occurrences of 1857 
the jntttiije of the service was of more importance than ever; and every 
means, therefore, should be taken to revive and increase it. In conclusion 
Mr. Taylcr oxpi'essed the hope that the topic would form the subject of 
future discussion, and that some practical result would issue from it. 

Mr. P. P. Gonoox, M.A., J.P., said he had listened with much 
pleasure and profit to Dr. Binlwrsjd’s address, but he did not gather 
from it, as the first speaker had api>earcd to do, that Dr. Birdwoo<l de¬ 
sired a return (o the system of patronage. Patronage, pure and simple, 
as ill former days, in India, was no more. The real question of dis¬ 
cussion WU.S whether the mode of filling the offices of the public service 
by coinjietitive examinations, a-s at present con'ied out in practice, is the 
proper aiul he-st one for India, and for the rising generation. lie be¬ 
lieved that it was detrimental to both, and that in couso((aeuce education 
in England was deteriorating to a very great extent, and was becoming 
simply a study of what is to ohtaiu the greatest number of marks, with¬ 
out referciieo to what Ls the most beneficial to the young men in after¬ 
life. The enunming system, it was now very generally admitted, had 
injured uumhers of young men, and rendered them unalde to carry them¬ 
selves forward in the situations, which they had obtained by excessive 
cramming, and ovei-straiiuHl mental exertion. A suggestion had been 
thrown out by the Lecturer which he thought was well worthy of deep 
cuii.sidemtiou—viz., to distribute a certain number of appointments to 
the different public schools of England. This would obviate the objec¬ 
tion, that conqHititivo examinations wore only the examinations 
of a day, which could not afford a criterion of the young 
man’s real abilities, sound attainments, or inclinations. The 
masters under whoSe care he ha*l been for years were tho best 
judges of what the hoy was capable of, and what career his tastes 
adapted him for, uud iii which he was most likely to succeed. Atiiresent 
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the joung man gow in for wlmtovor is most liholy to obtniu tlie greatest 
iinmbcr of marks to get the apjiointment, iiiid docs not secure that 
solidity which will enable him to advance in after-life. Hence it is 
found, that young men are frequently di.«gnsted witli the- service after 
they have secnre<l the apixiintments. Tlic iiidiiin Civil Sen'ice was 
undoubtedly a noble one, and nnqnestionnbly, before the new system was 
introduced, it was highly thought of nml sought after, ami the natives of 
India esteemed it highly. Ilut of the present system tlu're were many 
distinguished men, with whom he was acquainted, who exiircssed but one 
opinion, and that was that the competitive examinations, as at present 
conductcti, were a mistake, and that the sooner an alteration is made the -v 
better it will be for India, and for tlie rising generation of England, 
llie whole question, as rni.sed by I)r. Binlwood, was one that reqnirwl 
much more deliberate disemssion than could be brouglit to bear on it ofl- 
hand, and they were very much indebted to the Lecturer for the forcible 
manner in wbich be bad presented the subject to tliem. 

Gencnd Sir G. Lk Gujixd J.tcon concurred with the preceding 
speaker. The lecture had a great deal in it that nieriteil high praise, 
but ho was afraid Dr. Birtlwood had attempted too mncli, and, by raising 
so many imjmrtnnt points, had made it imix>s.sib1c to do justice to them 
ill a desultory debate like the present, lie hopeil that when the papiT 
was priiitoil, ami they had leisure to examine it care'fnlly, an opixirtunity 
would be afforded for discussing its prejio.snls, for Ihr. Birdwood hml 
gone over so large a Held that it would require a h>iig time to consider 
the subject witli the care its iiiiijortaiice deiiiauded. llie Lecturer had, 
he thought, somewhat exaggerated the virtues of the old system and 
the defects of the new, but in the main he quite agreed with him. Mr. 
Chadwick and Dr. Birdwood did not perhajis . differ so umcli as at 
tirst sight appeared ; both agreed that reform was ncc'essaiy, and if they 
could talk over the matter tjuietly together, perlwqis no great rcsiduuni 
of difference iniglit be left. Mr. Chadwick would hardly wish to set 
liis cabman up us a jutlge of the titness of the future rulers of India, 
or of their qualifications; nor would he really desire that they should go 
to the bazaar for their own mutton chops; probably lie merely intended 
to indicate that the competition men were not sjiendtlirifts. He could 
mean no more; for, seriously, if an Englislmum acteil thus in India, lie 
would only bring contempt upon hiimself ami Lis nation. If we wish 
to preserve the respect of the native coinuiunity for the men that govern 
them, we must not encourage these in a line of conduct that would lead 
to their being despised. His experience of the natives was that they 
were quick in distinguishing a gentleman, and such an one had more 
mfluence over them than another who might have passeil fifty exainina- 
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tious, but was without the failure ni\d manner* of a pontlemaii. In 
this respect there was truth in Dr. Jiinlwood’s complaint. A high lonu 
prevailed in the old service, and the pmportion of “bad bargains,” 
instead of being three or four to one good, was quite the reverse. Mr. 
William Tnyler hit the nail on the head when he iwintwl out the three 
essential qualifications for candidates—moral, intellectual, and physical. 
All three were equally important, and the great fault of the present 
system Wiis that physical qualification was hut little regarded. To ho a 
valuable public servant in India, a man should be able to ride fifty miles 
a-day, and do eutcherry work afterwards. The means of obtaining such 
•*caudidates had been ably suggested by Ur. Biixlwood, and tJiey were 
much indebted to him for bringing the subject forwiml. 

Colonel Hatuhonb said Ur. llinlwood had appeiireti to entertain the 
notion that the old medical sy.stoni was something magnificent before the 
new system was introducnsl, and that the new sy.stcm was productive of 
nothing but inefifiriency. But r>ne of the most eminent men during his 
own stay in India (Ur. Stock) had been selected by the principle of 
corjipetitive examination, and his own exiMTience was, that under the old 
system a great iiniuber of men obtained aj)i>ointuients who were not fitted 
to fill tlicm. When the 4th Kegt. N.l, was ordereil for field service, the 
ofiScers were obliged to make complaint that, while ]K.‘rfeetly willing to 
run ordinary ri.sks, they were not prepared to go with a doctor who was 
not capable of amputating a limb, or even of jierfonning simpler medical 
duties. Indeetl, oue of the doctors used to enjoy the aobiv/urt of “ Joe 
Manton,” and he was nick-named after the great gun maker, because it 
was said of him that if he did not knock you over the first time you had 
occasion for him, he certaiidy would the second time. Tlio pntmuage 
system operated injuriously in another way, and could hardly be said to 
))romotc science and cflicieney, because he knew of many medical men 
who went out during the war, and who pursued their profession with 
skill and ability, Iteing Imnporarily employed by the (Jorcrnuient, but 
who, on applying for a permanent appointment, were invariably met with 
the reply that these offices were iii the gift of the directors, who would 
not give them away to strangers. In ymint of fact, the directors were 
given to a natural regard for their own jiersonal interests, and acted 
upon them so far as they could do so with decency, tine of the com¬ 
monest stories of the old rfyinie was that by the Jltni. John Shore, of a 
tKrector who paid for the outfit of lii.s two sons nppointwl to the Civil 
Service, by handing.the tailor the nomination to an Indian cadetship; 
and, indeed, there conlil be no doubt whatever that the directors were 
accustomed to regard solely their own will and pleasure in the matter, 
and consequentl.v. while some di.sitensed their pnlronnge well, others did 
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it ill. As regards the “gcntlotimii ” phase of the question, he did not 
regard it ns a sine qua noH iu an efUcient public servant tliat he should 
have been bom a geutleinnn, because it was notorious tliat some of the 
most eminent men iu the law, in medicine, and in the Ohnreh had raised 
tliemsclves from very linmlde pureutage. To encourage the notion that 
an Indian civil servant must be born a gentleman would bo a grave 
mistake, for everybody in India knew that many sons of .ri'adesmen had 
been most successful there. The question was hardly whether tiro 
patronage system or the competitive system was the better plan, for tire 
former was dead beyond rcsuri-ection. Tlio point for consideration was, 
rather, how can competitive examinations, ns at present conducted, bo^ 
improved ? Obvious defects had been jwinted out hy previous speakers, 
ns, for instance, the appointment of gentlemen to magistracies, when they 
were unable to ride, and were wanting in the physical qualifications for 
the task. These were jioints which might very advantageously be dis¬ 
cussed, and means might be taken for securing ufBcioiicy and remedying 
defects iu the system. It did not follow that a man efficient iu one 
country would also be efficient in auotlu'r, for one country might nffonl a 
great vai-iety of means of travel and movement, while the other would 
]>rc3cut only one. Iu couclosioii, the gallant sjieakcr cx]>ressed Lis con- 
victiou that, viinred broadly, the competitive jirinciple had been pro¬ 
ductive of lietU'r results tliaii the old system of patronage, although it 
was true that the fonner admitted of much improvement in its application 
in detail. 

In reply to the preceding criticisms. 

Dr. Binnwoon observed that in all his address he had never made 
use of the word “ gentleman; ” tlie words he used were “ e<lucntcd” and 
“ nuedneated ; ” and therefore the argiiiueiits which had been based on 
that assumption-fell to the groniul. As regimls the remarks made by 
Mr. Chadwick, he felt no snritrise; for, to speak frankly, he had Mr. 
Chadwick in view in much of what he hud said, and anticipated that he 
should •'* take a rise ” out of him. Except, however, as to the ques¬ 
tion of scholastic rersus non-scholastic education, they did not differ so 
much ns Mr. Chadwick seemed to imagine. As regards Mr. Chadwick’s 
eulogy of the new competition-wallah, as a nder who goes into the 
huzunr to buy his own chop, anybody who had bcca in India would at 
once see the height of absurdity of if. In respect to the comi>arative 
numbers of ‘‘ bad bargains ” under the new and the old systems, he had 
some claim to sjwak. His opiiiion was that there were far more “ bad 
bargains ” under the present system than under the old one. Colonel 
llatlibone’s instance of Dr. titock did not go against his arguments;— 
on the contrary, it was a proof of their soundness. For Dr. Stock 
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was one of those npimintwl by selection followctl by examination; 
aiul many of the best jmblic servants had been >fot in this way. Ho 
wonld repent that ho was no oilvocato of patronage, iiiid no opi«)ncnt of 
competition. It was the nnrestricted coiH])etition that ho objected to— 
or rather to the system of cr.\}1, to which it led; for the jircscnt system 
allowed men to pass withont any guarantee of their haring received a 
sound education. They only answered certain questions, and gave no 
gnarantee of their “ stai/ing ” power. There was no guarantee of their 
being disciplhietl men. The sy.stem he advocate<l was a system of 
guaranteed competition. This system was to give the appoint- 
inhuts to public schools under ccrhiin restrictions. The system 
answered well, so far as it was tri«l niulor the rcyfwtr of the Court 
of Directoiu, and, public oi)iiiion would assuredly come to it. Many 
of the most eminent men of tlic day had agreed with the outlines 
of the scheme he had skctcbeil. Ho might add, also, that testimony 
against the competitive system had been given by some of the best 
o.xamiucrs for Her ilajesty’s Civil Service. He regretted that any tiling 
ho had said shonld have borne the appearance of being “ passionate ; ” 
bnt tbe reason for it was bis strong sense of the lying obloqny to wliicli 
the old East India Company and its system Imd been subjected, and 
under which it had snccninbed. Ho felt this personally, lu'caaso the 
Company was now dead—killed by lies ; and every tnie man who knew 
its real merits was bound in honour to stand up for the fallen and give 
his opinion honestly and fearles-sly. Corruption and inefficiency might 
have been found under the Company’s system—it was not cxpi-ctoil to 
be perfect, and no one claimed that virtue for it—Init lie denied most 
emphatically tliat these evils were any worse than they are under the 
new system. 

*Tlio Ch.iibmax said he hoiied some gentleman wonhl jiropose a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Birdwood for his very able lecture; but before that he 
should like to say a ft.'W words on the .subject of discussion. He hod had 
some experience in the matter, for he was tliirtcen years Professor at 
Haileybnry, and had passed through six examinations at Oxford and 
five in India; and, moreover, he had himself examined for the different 
services in India. Tho thing which hail stiuck him most strongly was 
•the immense difficulty which arose iu the endeavour to ascertain tlio 
really valuable man. He recollected one young student who gave him 
a great deal of trouble, and ho was almost disposed to desire his 
removal from his charge, but when that cadet went to India, he 
greatly distinguished himself during the mutiny, and rendered most 
important service. And he had seen other eases of men wlio had done 
nothing at college, turning out good public servants in India, and even 
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taking leading ]i]aces in liUTatnre. AVlion these extraordinai 7 rebuffs 
were experienced it was lianl to know what to saj'i-ospectiiig competitive 
examination. Nevertheless tliey were bonnd to advance ; I'etrogression 
was impossible; they most march with the times, and in carrying out 
the principle, it was their duty to watch carefully that they did not go 
astray in Uiu endeavour to turn out the best work. He, therefore, quite 
concurred with those who said tliat competitive examination was an im¬ 
provement upon the old sy.stem, while at the same time he agreed with 
those who iirgwl tliat the practice of competitive examination was far from 
effective in finding out tlio best man. Ho liked the idea of having a 
mixed system, partly ba.sed on patronage, partly on competition, whiclr 
would allot ui>|>niutmuiits to the difl’erent schools of England. And ono 
great benefit of this would he an avoidance of that level uiiifonnity of 
character which is jiitKluced by the jireseut system of com])etitive 
examination. The different schools would have tlieir different modes of 
training, and the crying evil of “ criiniming ” would be avoidwl. Tt was 
a curious thing that this system of giving appointments to tlie great 
schools and universities wa.s a proposition he hud himself advanced in a 
Committee of the House of Coniinons, and it was then rejected by the 
(ioveniment. Tliat being tbe case, be was afraid tliat Dr. Ilinlwood 
would not soon see hi.s suggestions pnt iii operation. But he hoped 
they would go on using their best endeavours to bring about the 
change, and that the East India Assiwiution, Ly encouraging the con¬ 
sideration of the qiiestiiin, will strike out some scintillations of good. 

Hr. \Vm. Botly, iii jtroposing a vote of thunks to Dr. Birdwood, 
observed that Mr. Chadwick’s practical knowledge and great experience 
entitled hhn to have great weight in tlic discussion of such a question. 
As had liecn ]>oiutcd out by one siieaker, there was not much real 
difl'crence of opinion between Ur. Binlwiwnl and Mr. (Jbadwick. For 
his own )iart, he thought there slioiilil be something like a standard 
which, if passed, would quality tlie caudidute to receive a nomination; 
and ill this way the good points of both luitrunage and competition 
would he united. As regards the weight and cuasideratiou of the n]>- 
jioiiitments and sen'aiits of the old .system as compared with those of 
the new, it should he remeuilH'red that tlu! East Tmlia Company enjoyed 
the jirfutiffe acquired hy a rule of .sevend generations, and their sen'aiits 
thus obtaiiKsl an iiiHuencu wliieh greatly aided the eiHcient working of 
the IJoveruinent of India. 

Mr. Bowl.wi) H.vmilton, in seconding the motion of thanks, said 
there appeartsl to he substantial agreement thus far: no one advocated a 
return to a system of irresponsible noiuiuation, and all adiiiittcd that 
competition, as at present carrietl out, was open to very grave abuses; 
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and it niiglit null l»c iiskoil, “ If these things are done in a green tree, 
“ what shall be done in the dry ? ” The great evil was the dishonest ninl 
mercenary system of “cniiii;” and, therefore, he heartily hoped tliat the 
suggestion of giving npjiointmenls to the givat schords would bo followcrl 
up ; for this course avouIcI greatly tend to prevent mere “ coaching” and 
“cramming” for a Ki>ecial cxaniiimtioir, while there wonhl bo equal 
security against iurouipctont candidates obtaining nominations, and a far 
better security that their attainimmts indicated some degree of liberal 
cultuiv, and Avero not merely got u[i AA-itli no other A'ierv than to got 
through ail examination. Ue hoinvl that sll rrould cordially join in 
•tlTc endeavour to introduce ample and timely reforms into tlie present 
•system of selection, anti to discourage sjAccially the evils so Avell 
known as “ cram.” The trenchant stylo and heavy strokes of Dr. Bird- 
AA-ooil ngiiinst tlie evils of Avhich ho spoke, called attention to a most 
important snbject, and entitled him to the hearty thanks of all who were 
interesicil in the Avdl-being of the public service. 

The vote of thanks Avas then agreed to, and Dr. Binlwoml expressed 
liis ircknoAvIeilgiiieuts. 

(.kdoucl B.x'rmioSK movetl a vote of thank.s ht the Chairman. 

Mr. XoBi.B TsvLoa, in soLMUiding it, ohservetl that whatever opinion 
might he, held with res}Ai>ct to 8<»me matters introduced into Dr. Bii'd- 
Avoud’s able paper, all Avere agreed that, otlier things being equal, com- 
])u(itinu was preferable to jiatronage a.s the door of entrance to the 
Oovernmeiit service. Ilnw details could best be arranged, and what 
improveuiouts or aiuendmeuts could with oilvautage be introduced into 
the present .system of competitive cxniiiinations, was a tojiic of veiy great 
imjxirtaiicc, Avhich he hopoil Avouhl ho fully discussed hereafter, Avhen 
Dr. Birdwood’s ailJrcss had been printed and circulated. 

The moiiou Avns tlien currieil iim. con., and the Chairman Itowed his 
aeknowbslgmeiits. 

On tlie motion of llio Dkavax K.izi Shaii.aiicui.x, .seconded by Mr. J. 
'r. Zorn, a vobi of thanks was also cordially ac<s>rdc«l to the Society 
of Arts for the use of tlie rooms. The latter gentleman observed that, 
oAviug to the advanced hour, he nbstnined fivim more extended remark.s, 
hut drew nttetitloii to the signiticant fact that in Germany, where educa¬ 
tion Avus admitted to be at its highest, the systciu of competitive exami¬ 
nations AA'as being abandoned in some of the leading States, owing to 
tile nusatisfaetnry experience it bad led ti>, and the Eivjlith system of 
“Fucli Bildciiig" sub.stjtuteil—to train up a man from his youth to 
the priit'ession he meant to follow in after years. 

The proceedings then tcniiinated. 
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THE LATE VICEROY OF INDIA. 

Tho aaaasHination of tlie late Viceroy of India va-s felt by tlie 
Council to be a national calamity, and they recorded their feelinga in 
the accon)]>anying letter to Lady Mayo, -which it will be seen by the 
aubjoini-d rejdy was gracefully acknowledged:— 

“ 20, Great George Street, Westminster, April 12, 1872. 

“Madam,—Being profoundly impressed by the sad intelligoircc of 
Lord Mnyo’s assassination, and syiniwtthising most deeply -with yonr 
Ladyship in your present bereavomeut, wc, the undersigned, on behalf 
of the East India Association, arc desirous of olTcring to your Lady¬ 
ship sincere condolcnto on the mournful erent. 

“ To expatiate on the dcceasetl noblctnnn’s many virtoos would be 
superdnoos and perhaps inappropriate, hat we may, as a body asso¬ 
ciated for the supiwrt and furtherance of Indian interests, not unfitly 
express the sincere admiration and heartfelt resiiect with which the 
energy and antiring dci'otion exhibited in the Viceroy’s adnuiiistratiou 
of die Government of India, has inspired our miiid.s. 

“ It will hare been some consolation to your Ladyship in tlie darkest 
lioar of yonr grief to remember tliat, althongh struck down by tlio 
Land of an assassin, Her Majesty's Viceroy died as noble men would 
ever seek to die—in the active service of bis conutiy; and it will, we 
tmst, be a further comfort, ns time wcare on, to look back upon tlio 
imivcFS.al t(*.stimony borne botli in India and England to the high 
qualities, exalted character, and unspotted fume of your revered 
husband.—We are. Madam, your obodieut Servants, 

“ LyvKORK, President of the East India Association, 

“ E. B. Eastwick, Chairman of tlie Council of the East India 
“ Association. 

V C. J. WiNOPiKLD, Vice-Chairman of the Council of the East 
“ India Association. 

“ The Countess of Mayo, <tc., &c., 

“ Palmerston House, Straffan, County of Kildare, Iraland.” 

Copy of Reply. 

“ 2, Grosvenor Gate, May 8, 1872. 

“ My I>ml and Gentlemen,—I am commissioned by Lady Mayo to 
thank you most sincerely for yonr kind and touching address. 

“ She is most grateful to the members of the East India Association 
for recollecting her in these days of sorrow and affliction. 

“ She prays God that your exertions for the benefit of India may 
further the great object for which her beloved husband laboured—the 
improvement and happiness of our Indian fellow-subjects.—I remain, 
your obe<licut Servant, “ BonEnr Bodukr. 

“ The President and Council of tho East India ikssociatiou.” 
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MEETING AT THE SoCfETY OF ARTS. TUK-SDAV, JUNE 18, 1872. 

*.f. B. NOBTON, Egq. (late Ailvoeate-Ueneral anti Member of Council 
in Madras), is thk Uhaiii. 

Paper reiul by Major Kv.vss Bki.l. 

TruM ti* ihn IStuif uj' JiHjH-riiit Piilit;g, 

The Cuairuas having brietly iiitixaliieeil the In'cturer, 

Major Evan8 Bki.l delivuriHl tlie fullowing address :— 

The most distinctive ijeculiarity of our indiuii Government U its 
impersonality. The chief rulers of India—the Governors and Commis¬ 
sioners, the Collectorti, tlieir Deputies and Assistants—are, for the 
people of each province and district, not persons, but offices. Thi.s 
}>artly arises from the diversity of race, muiiiicrs, and customs, which 
unfortunately precludes anything like social iutercoui’se between English 
and Natives, partly from the fact that the Englishman in India, adiatever 
may be his functions or his vocations—{xilitical, conuinTcial, agricullnral, 
or missionary—is not only never a settler, but seldom resid(*s in the 
same district for inon* than three or four years, or has any ahidiug placo 
or jMsrmanent stake in the country. Promotions and retirements, fui- 
loughs and leave of absence, on account of illness or private affairs, cause 
a circulation in every branch of the public service so rapid and constant, 
that tlie person and cLaracteidstics of the chief representatives of British 
power in a province seldom become familiar, even by repute, to the popu¬ 
lation, beyond a very narrt>w circle of official subordinates and hangers- 
on of the Courts. The Resident, Judge or Commissioner, is hardly 
known by name. Ho is tbo “ burnt itnfiib," or “great master,” for the 
time being; bis coadjutor or first assistant, is the “ chhoUi whib” or 
“ little master." 

Now, this peculiarity of onr adiuiuisiratlou has often been the subject 
of remark by intelligentIS^utives of rank, and has been specified by them as 
one great source and secret of the stability of the British Goveruiuent. I 
have myself heard Native gentlemen, who have taken a distiiigiiished part 
Part 3.—Vol. VI 
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in the maiiagemeut of one of the larger Stati’jj, speak with admiration of the 
system by which onr Viceroys and Govcnioi's wore appointwl and removed 
—^how they served obediently for the nsual tenn of years, more or less, at 
the pleasnro of the Crown, and retired at tlie woixl of command, without 
a mnnnur; and I have heard tliem compare tlie qniot i-ontino and faith¬ 
ful regularity of duties perfonueil by onr great functionaries, with tho 
hollow aiid time-serving allegiance of the Xawahs under the Mogul 
Emperor. No donbt onr greater historical knowledge enables ns to 
detect the inaccuracy in the details of the compai-ison that is thus fre¬ 
quently instituted by Native statesmen, the superficial nalni'O of tlio 
rcseinblauccs, and the essential differences that make any real comparison 
almost imi>os8ible. And yet there is a certain amount of truth in 
what they say. The Government docs, indeed, keep a tiimer hohl 
over its own thief agents hy tho voiy fact of their impei'son- 
ality and uueongouiality nmitl the ma-sses of the population. This 
is undoubtedly a source of administrative strength iir ordinary time.*, 
but it is the cause of fatal weakness in those extraordiuniy times 
for which we ought to he prepared. It gives our Government full con¬ 
trol over the machinery, but none over tho Intent force from which tho 
motive power is derivetl, and wliich, at those critical conjunctures that 
occur in the life of a nation or an empire, is apt to exercise a pressure, 
or to break forth explosively, in some very unexpected fashion. It is 
this which has letl mo to say, on other weasions, that Great Britain 
administers, hut does not govern, India. India is still self-governed. 
The giant, who produces all the wealth, and possesses all the physical 
strength of India, docs not nndei'stniid our language or walk in our 
ways. The words and the spoils that may at any time rouse him to 
action, lash him to madness, or lull him to repose, arc not on our tongues 
or in onr books. 

The representatives and agents of British jiower are not in close and 
intimate relations witli any class of tlio Indian pooido, except tho very 
small cla.ss of iSovoi’oign I’rinccs. And even with that im]iortant and 
influential class the,r are not in full harmony, or in such confidential 
communion us could be wisheil. 

The Buhjcct that is now before ns—whether tlio British Government 
has been sullicienlly alive to the strength it might acqnhe, and tlio 
blessings it might confer, hy making trust the ba-sis of its Imiierial 
l>olicy—naturally divides it«*lf into two questions, Uiat of giving, and 
that of gaining trust. 

The two questions can hardly bo separated—^hey run into each other 
at every turn; but 1 shall endeavour on this occasion to confine myself 
almost entirely to the former question, that of giving trust or plocing 
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cbnfivlcncc whore it is <luo, and sliall only glanco at tlio question of gain¬ 
ing trust or iliwert'ing coiiKdenue. I do not snjq>ose anyone hero is 
aimple enough to suppose that conlidenco can be gainwl, or retained, or 
strengtlieucil by gooil intentions or by liberal prrtfcssions, and there¬ 
fore, while entertaining no doubt ns to the equitable intentimis of the 
British Oovcminont towards India, and ndinittiug fully that botli in 
Parliamentiiry ■debates, and in the uTitten despatches anil minutes from 
both ends of the Suez Canal, liberal and even genorons iwfessions have of 
late aboundod, I must yet appeal toyonr candid o]>inion and ask whether 
it is likely, or indcwl iHjssible, that liy its proceetlings, and by the results 
nf its administration during the last ten years, and more es[iecially since 
the present Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, has been in jM)wer, 
the British Gov(!rniucnt has niadi' any progress in gaining the confi¬ 
dence of any tdass or classes in the iioptdation of India, or of the mass 
of that iKipulntion. 

The revenue has increascnl cnonnously, not, he it observetl—in spite 
of sjKcious assertions tn that elYect—fivnu any «f that inherent elasticity 
which keeps up the British revenue, however much liwal burdens may 
be rcduewl, for no fiscal bunlens have bcmi roiluced in India. The 
revenue has risen, partly by a casual rise in opium—a most precarious 
resource—^maiidy by means of <ho augmentation of every tax that con ho 
augmcu-teil, and by the imposition of new taxe.s of a most oppressive and 
nnsuitable character. Tlio revenue in the financial year, 1802-3, was 
about forty-two millions. For the tiunucinl year, 1872-3, it is esthnatcil 
at nearly fifty-tw<i luillions, to which must be added three million.s of 
new local cesses, which the ryots will fiml great difliculty in distinguish¬ 
ing from imperial taxation. The expemlitiiro has more than kept i«ec 
with the income. Xor do I think it would be easy to ]iei‘snade the ryots 
that in State railways, military sanitation, the new Agricultural, Archa.>o- 
logical, and Statistical departments, and similar plans for distrilmting 
salaries, they have got anything like an cqniralcnt for their hanl-earncd 
miMjes. And in the following pregnant senb-nee from his Budget speech 
of the Cth of April last. Sir llichanl Temple presents us with no very 
cheerful i>rospcct a.s to cither rwluced expenses or mitigated burdens;— 

“ On the whole, the State income, though not otherwise than flonrish- 
“ vng, fails to evince that elasticity and that tendenry to rapid growth 
“ which wo might desire to see, and which would he looked for if the re- 
“ quirement* of progrfM in the exjtfnditvre are to he met. And this shonlil 
“ inspire us with caution in nttcnipting to relinquish ani/ e.rigfing revenve 
“ which can be collected without contravention of established economic 
“ princiidos.” 

So that among “the establishwl oeonomic principles” of Sir Richard 
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Temple, those of a perpetual iucome-tax and perpetual progress in expen¬ 
diture mnst clearly be incinded. 

From this latest Budget exposition of the Viceregal Council at Cal¬ 
cutta, -we also learn the fact, which I confess fills my mind with indignation 
and with Uio deepest anxiety, that thirteen millions and a-half sterling will 
now bo annually required to meet the Secretary of State’s drafts—that is 
to say, that one quarter of the gross revenue of India is to be remitted 
year after j ear to England. Bnt the forbidden wortl “tribute” mnst 
not be applied to these remittances, or to any part of them. Call them 
what yon will, explain thent as you may, I do not tliink that the British 
Government can bo said to have gained any cretlit in the eyes of thai 
growing class of Indian taxpayers who are caj>able of forming some 
judgment on political affairs, or to have in any way won or deserved their 
coiiKdenoe, by its recent financial adiriinistriition, either here or in India. 

More than four ywjrs ago, the Secretary of State, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, in a despatch dated 8th Februai-y, 186S, desirod the Viceroy to 
devise measures for the intnxiuction of qualified Natives to “ a more im- 
“ portont, dignifiwl,and Incrative sphere of employment” in “the Rcgn- 
“ lation as well as in the non-Regulation Provinces” of India. The in¬ 
junctions of the Secretary of State, founded on the reports of two Select 
Committees in 18(i0 and IS(j7, were fortilic<l by siibsetinent minutes by 
two of the most able and distinguishiKl uicinlK.‘i's of Uie Imliait Conncil— 
Sir Erskino Perry and Sir Bartlo Fren*. I’rovisions for carrying those 
injnnctionx into effect were inti'oduced into the fiovemor-Gnurai of India 
Act of 18(511. By Chinse VI. of that Act, the Viceroy in Council was 
empowered to frame rules and regulations for the admission of Natives 
into the Covenante<l Civil Service withont any restriction ns to age. 
Three years have passetl away, and not only have no appointments been 
made, but the jireliminary roles and regnlntions requiretl by the Act 
have not yet made their appearance—have not yet Ireen heanl of. 

But how, indeed, cduUI the cirvenauti.'d otfieials of CalentUi, naturally 
averse to such encroacliinents, believe that any siwious pres.sure would be 
applied to enforce the injnuvtions of Uer Majesty’s Government—now 
four years old—irr the Act of Parliament which was pjtesoil three years 
ago ? 'riio present Secretary of State, far from evincing the slightest 
wish to pursue the course prcscribe<l by his predecessor anti by the 
British IjCgi.slature, of “ opening np to Nath'cs of atiility and character a 
“ more imi>ortant dignified, and lucrative sphere of emi>loyment in the 
" administration of India,” has adopted ami inaugurated two new close 
services, from which Natives are practical!}’ exclndcti. Instead of 
iostitnting a school of Forest Conservancy in India, he has established a 
Forest Conservancy rieportmeiit, reeroited liy piijiils trained in Europe 
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nt the expense of Iiulia, nu<l wlio will, of course, at the oii<l of their 
career, aggravate the Home Charges by their pensions. I'hc college at 
Cooper’s Hill—which has already cost about 120,000/., and promise* to 
be a burden of 10,000/. or 15,000/. a-year on the Indian revenues—is a 
scheme admirably adapted for the auguieiitation of Home patronage and 
Home expenditure, for discouraging Natives from entering the civil 
engineering ji^ofession, for destroying cvciy oidiuary inducement for a 
scientific education in India, and for barring the advance of the few 
Native Engineers who arc now in the Public Works Department. 

Injustice to the lamented Earl of Mayo and his colleagues, it ought 
»te be remeniliered that Lis (lovernmeut gave no support at all to the ])lan 
for establishing in England u College to supply Civil Engineers to India. 
In a de8)iatch dated 2tttli March. 1870, the Viceroy in Council dejirecated 
that plan hi the following terms: *• M'o con.sidcr tlic success 

“ of such a College to be a matter of very great uncertainty." “ We 
“ have great doubts that any real nwessity exists for its immediate 
“ establishment." “ Wc feel it incunibcnt on ns to rword our strong 
“ sense of the incx]>ediency of adopting any iiietusures that shall lead to 
the creation of a fresh clo.se service for India.”* 'I'lie Duke of Argyll 
persisted in it. 

But we have even stronger grounds than this odious and iniquitous 
institutkni affonis for supposing that the present Secretary of State has 
no infention of elevating the jiosition of Native officials—that he has 
abandoned all notion of admitting aliy of them to the Covenanted Civil 
Service under the Act of 18C9. One of the Duke of Argyll’s latest 
measures—the des|»uteh in which he desires that no more Enropeaus 
sltall be ]ilnced in the Uncuvenanted Sen-ice—looks very much as if he 
had finally given up all idea of promoting Natives to any of the higher 
offices ; but had determined to compensate them for this degrading pro¬ 
scription by resen’ing for them the exclusive jiojvsession of tlic inferior 
branches of the sen-ice. 

1 cannot think that the treatment this question of the higher employ- 
tnent of educated Natives has received—since the report of tlie Select 
Committee of the Indian Council in 18C0 down to the present day, with 
its liberal profesaions mid i-ctixigrnde measures—has been calculated to 
gain the cunfidenco or to win the esteem of any class of the Indian 
population. 

I shall now revert to tlie main object of this jwper, which ia, as I 
said before, not so much to inquire whetlier all has been done that ought 
to have been done to gein the trust and confidence of India, as whether 

• ''Paperi, EtigmeeriDg Cullege at Cooper's Hill" (No. 115 of 1671),pp. 18, 19. 
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our Govonwncnt has given and Ls now giving its confidence, in India, 
whore confideaico is dne, and where it is wanted. My own couclusion, 
wliich I shall eudenvouv to justify, is that, besides the total absence of 
Native advice in the Executive Goveniuvcut of the Enipii-c, and of the 
Provinces, besides the exclusion of Natives from the higher jwsts in the 
jinhlic service, the confidcuco of our Govemmeut has been withdrawn or 
witlihcld on every iK>ssible occasion from the most trustworthy jioreons and 
classes in India, with most detiinieutnl results to Im[icrial power and in- 
tlucncojWith most dcmoniliziug and estranging effcctnpou those whose well- 
inenut offers and eflbrts have been repelled and rejected. Yet this is not 
a time when we can afford to reject such aid, and to rely upon ilio peiwonftV 
experience, porsoind knowledge, and persi>nal influence of English officers, 
tliir Englisli officers, ns a cla.s.s, are not nctpiiriiig, but losing such qualifica¬ 
tions. .V.s coiimiuiiication.s witli homo have become more rapid andfreqnoiit, 
iis facilities for visiting Enrojuj have been multiplied, the impersoimlity of 
our admuiistration has become more complete and more marked. Tliis 
gradual and insidious change, which, itmny he feared, has uotyetreached 
its worst development, has been obscrvo<l and uotwl by several of the 
most distinguislieil and successful of our offieials in India; as, for ex¬ 
ample, in tlie following extfact from a book recently published by Mr. 
ilowring, fui inerly l*rivate Secrofary to Imnl Canning, and late Commis¬ 
sioner of Mysore : “ iin]tcrfoct knowledge of the vcniacnlar diidccts, and 
“ of the just principles of law, and want of au intuitive perception of 
Native ideas and requirements, arc disadvantages whieb beset many 
‘‘ English officials, aud for which no ability or high moral qualities will 
“ make amends. It would seem that thirty or forty years ago English- 
“ men associated, more freely with Natives than is now the case, and 
** knew more of tlieir habits of thought Now more attention is paid 
*• to a legal training, but an intunalc ncquaiiitaiice with Native pre- 
** jiidiccs is rarer tbnii it used tit be."* 

The more au English gentleman has seen of llcngaJ and its in¬ 
habitants, the more does he find reason to uinlcr.'itaiul ^vhata misebievous 
caricature, liciwevcr brilliant with epigram and antithesis, is the well- 
known description of the IJengalee character in one of Loial Macaulay’s 
.Essays. Such, at least, is the result of my own inquiries among well- 
iufonneil friends; for I have seen little of llengal with my own eye», 
and my own acquaintance aud inteivourse with IJengalee gentlemen has 
taken jducc far from tlicir own Provinces. From the little that 1 have 
seeti aud observetl, from all that I have been able to digest as tlie final 
result of reading and inquiry, 1 Inive come to the conclusion that the 

• “ E.istcrn Exitcrieacea,” pp. 211, 212. 
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oominon tnniit npninst tlie llciijralpoK of llicir Imins clrvuid of jiliyaical 
courage is quite iinfouiulcil. Tlie origin of the lu-ovcrliinl sneer against 
Uicin is not very obscure. The ])revalcnce among tlie tribes inliabiting 
tlio moist and wami districts on tiic Delta of tlie Gauges, of a sonievrlint 
slight frame and a tlnccid muscular system, 1ms made them—and thi.s 
must have been more esjiecially the ease in the olden time, when armies 
fought with the sjicnr and swonl—^less eligible ns militarj’ recniits than 
2 'eoplc. reaiTd iu a more l»raeing clinuite. Even this nilc is not to he 
taken without unmcrou.s exceptions. It will, however, account for the 
fact that from time iiiunomnrial the IJcngalees Lave not been iu tlio 
•-habit of entering any military service. 8till, one might have snpjiosed 
that our Government at Calcutta, living iu tlie midst of IJeiigalccs, 
and having the best reasons to know the social ajul jioliticnl conditions 
that have mmlc them the most oiilerly j«)|mlation iu Imlin, and a jiojm- 
Intioii more attached and wcll-iitTectisl tnwanls Jlritish rule than any 
other, would not have dosjtiscil the snggi’stion that a select ]Hirtion of 
that ]ioiiuhitioii should he organized us n uiilitaiy body for the defence of 
the law and for the jtrotection of life and pnti>erty agiiiiist any disturbers 
of the iH'iico, wlielher inviulers or iiisurgciits. And yet two, if not three, 
pmjiosals for the formation of Volunteer battalions fnim wcll-accr«lited 
and rosjionsible reiirc-senfatives of the lieiigalw nationality, wcredecliuctl 
by our Govi'rument. In one instance, 1 am credibly infomml, a great 
zomindiir, with the title of linjuh, oireivd to equip a Itegimeiii at his own 
expense, if he were allowetl, not the eojimmiid, hut merely n commission. 
The olTer was refosisl. 

1 can nuderstaud and acknowlolge that the aecejdaiiee of any such 
projiosal, iu the midst of an actual outbreak, might uiqieiir inqiolitic and 
uiuliguitieil; but i(, ns 1 believe, the oiler was made when mutiny and 
rebellion had ceaseil, I cannot uuderstand the jsdiey of our Government 
ill rejoc-tiiig if. It looks to me like a ]>olicy of distnist aiul contempt. 
A genial and synipiithiziiig Govcriiiiieiit would, 1 think, have haileil 
in that ofl'er not only a soui-ce of stn-iigth for itself, r.ut an ojqmrtunity 
of encmirngiig n jiiekwl bwly of Itengalecs to sliake off, and to set an 
example thereby, some of those effciiiiiiate hah4.s of which they arc ac¬ 
cused, and which the most eiilighleued nmoug them dcjilore, and to adopt, 
in some of their leisure Imiirs, more manly ami liealtliful imrsuits. I 
should have thought lliiit a well-iliscipliiied, wcIl-anuiHl, and well- 
coiiiiiiaiided Kegiiiieiit or two of J’.ongalees would liave jirovcd the most 
c-ouspicuons and oiHeacums couuler-halaucc to that Mussuhimn fanaticism 
in betigal of wliicli wc'liuvc lieard so much lately. 

We have heard a great deal of Jlussulnuiu fiinalicism of late. We 
have had sad and terrible jiroof that the existence of such a dangerous 
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elemeut in Indian life is bj no means imaj^inary. But I want to know 
whatste}>s our Government Las taken to sound the deptos of the mystery 
in which that combination of religious fuiUi, historic pride, and political 
ambition, which we call Mahomedou fanaticism, is involved, to under¬ 
stand its origin, to check its growth, to trace and to frustrate its method 
and its aims. That a great amount of ignorance on the subject prevails 
in quarters that ought t , be well informed, wo know. Even from the 
very interesting book by l)r. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Service *— 
a book which, I presume, was not published without sotnelhing like 
official pennission—wc can gather some notion of the errors into which 
the Government have fallen, and are likely to fall, from the little catie^ 
that they have taken to supply themselves with accurate intelligence, 
either as to the views of well-jlisposed and niodcrate Mahomedans, or as 
to the tenets and objects of the more bigoted and violent sectaries. One 
blot in the book lias been very clearly pointed out by Syud Ahmed 
Khan Bahadoor, C.S.I., in a jiamphlct which many here may have seen, 
and that is that Dr. Hunter, and many odier English officers, have 
erriinconsly confounded all sorts of Ulusstilinau sectaries, many of them 
harmless enough, under the genera] appellation of “ Wnhabees.” But, 
in fact, the greater number of Alalioinedan fanatics in India are not 
Wohabccs at all, but arc viM-y much at variance and enmity with the 
Wahaliees. And, on the other hand, although there can be no doubt as 
to the reality nf Wahabec fanaticism, many Wahabees are not fanatics 
at all. If I am not very much mistaken, Syud Ahmed Khan would have 
no objection to call himself a Waliabee; yet ho is certainly neither a 
fanatic nor a bigot, llie Sytid is a noble example of an Indian Mussul¬ 
man, learned and well-informed without having had an English education, 
a loyal subject of the British Crown, a faithful son-aiit of the British 
Government, and yet proud of his own race and devoted to his own 
religion, lliere are many enlightened gentlemen of the Maliomedau 
faith like him, whose advice on the whole subject of inquiry would be 
invaluable. I wonder how many of them have been, in any form or by 
any process, called into the counsels of Government. I am afraid that 
neither the Viceregal Government nor the Government of Bengal puts 
any trust in them. 

But we must not be too hard on the Bengal authorities. They have 
not been idle ; they have done something. The Government of Bengal, 
of course with the sanction of the Viceregal Goverornent, has taken 
certain steps in cuuscquence of the two dreadful crimes that have been 
lately committed by Mussulman fanatics. It ha’s strengthened the Cal- 
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culta Police. There was already an Ku^Iisli officer nt tlie head of tlie 
Calcutta Police with a salary of l,800f. per amtum. A» additional 
CommisBioner has now been appointed, with a salary of Rk. 4,166 per 
mensem, or 5,0001. a-ycar, and a “special officer” with Its. 1,200 per 
mensem, or 1,5001. a-year; total, 6,5001. per annum for two English 
officers. No doubt they will soon get to the bottom of the Wahnbee 
conspiracy. At any rate, such a measure as that—a measure for which 
there are so many precedents—is better than trusting to Natives, or 
placing them in a position of honour and authority. 

I caimot dwell further upon this topic nt present. 1 will only add 
•^hat in my ojuniou there is much that is honourable and chivalrous in 
what is indiscriminately stigmatised as Mahomednn fanaticism, if we 
would only strive to analyse it justly, and to separate what is good in 
it from what is bad. That complex pride of race and creed and his¬ 
torical tradition which animates the more ardent spirits and vigorous 
characters among Indian Mahome^lans, is a force, which the rulers of 
India should strive first to comprehend and then to control and to guide, 
for political and social purposes. 

I said in an early jutssage of this paper that though the agents of 
our Government were placed in more clo.se and intimate relations with 
Native Princes and their chief ministers than any other class of the in¬ 
habitants of India, yet that such a fall harmony and confidential 
comiannion as could be deaireil did not cxi.st between tbem. I am uot 
going to enter on the vexes! question of the causes which up to a very 
recent period may have led Native Princes and tbeir counsellors to feel 
very doubtfnl as to the good-will and sympathy of the Pritish Govurii- 
inent, and to feel it impossible to place trust in even so much toleriitioii 
us would permit of their existence during good behaviour. It should not 
be forgotten that the fanltiness of the annexation policy did not merely 
consist in the destruction and spoliation of submissive and faithful 
dynasties, but that tliroughont the expo.sition of that policy in the 
minutes of Lord Lalliousie and his principal supporters, the instruction 
and improvement of Native States by British agency and influence were 
distinctly and repeatedly repudiated, not only as a hopeless task, but as 
a task that would he unprofitable to the Paramount Power. But we 
may hope that the true lesson on these jioints has been learned. The 
useful ])art in the Imperial system that can be filled by well-regulated 
Native States is now generally understood and acknowledged; and the 
possibility of reforming those that are badly regulated has been demon¬ 
strated by a sufficient-nnmher of examples. 

The Foreign Department nt Calcutta, though still tainted with too 
lunch of the old intolerant spirit, deserves more confidence now than it 
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did when Lord Citniiing assumed the reins of govormnenf-. It has 
learned part of its lesson. Its tendency is no longer dcstmctivc. Its 
•worst faulty now is that of being obstructive; and this fault, as I sliall 
endeavour to sho'w, arises from an unreasonable Tfaut of trust. Native 
folates are, indin-'d, allowed to live. Imt aro not allowed to -move and have 
their being in the i>atlis they choose for themselves. Tlicy aro {ires-sed 
to make roads, bnt we dictate their direction. 'J'he onlijihtt'msl states¬ 
man, the Nawah yalar Jung, who rules the dominions of tlio infant 
Nixinn, consented—not, 1 suspect, without reluctance—to have a Ktiito 
railway constructed from the Ilritish frontier uj) to the walls of llyder- 
almd. The cajiitid of one croreand eighteen lakhs of nipocs( 1,180,(100/4“ 
was raised, the interest being guaranteocl and the laud given hy the 
Niziiui’s Government. The work is in progress, and the more nearly it ap- 
jiroaches com])letion the more clearly does the ^linister jK'recive how the 
toils are closing round him, how deeply this useless and unprofitable 
railroad—for it w^as never -H'nntwl except for our own military purposes, 
mid never can jiay—has committed and coinjiromisctl the local indeiion- 
dcnce of the Hyderabad ytato. If the JYwes of huhn of the 22nd May 
(mreh'ed yestenlayl may be believed—and its iufunnutiou is generally 
accurate—^Ihe prosjiects that have been recendy revealeil to the Nixam’s 
Oovenunent are of Iho following' description : The I{<>sident tiiki's the 
whole umuageinent ami ]>ntronage of this undertaking on himself. This 
means not only that the Ni/.am’s Ooveninient must snjiply the capital, 
gaarautco the interest, and give the laud for the line and buildings, but 
it means that his Minister and officers must have nothing to do witli the 
maungemeut of the i nilway either during construction or after comple¬ 
tion. Itiueans that all the cayi/oycs engaged •will be nominated by the 
Ucsklent, and will be ]tnid tbrougb or by him. It means that no police 
or custom-house officer of the Nizam's dare go anwhore within the 
jiiiwiiicts of the ground allotted to the “ titiite Ilaihvay.” It means that 
broail stretches of forest land, on cither side of the line, niv made over to 
ii nud come under the Itcsideiit. It menus that a strip of about 120 
squ.nre miles of the Nizam’s territory has been virtually handed over to 
the British Government. 

lliis is only one iusTance—pcrnnps the latest—of what gootl reason 
the Native States have rcceivcti to distrust our advice, our iiilcrfcreucc, 
and oven our gifts. 

Iiul although Native Pi iDces have had little cause to place tru.st in 
the disinterested and tolerant assisiimce of the ImisTial Power in their 
internal eflorts at improvement, I think it is '(iinnifest that they aro 
much inoiv ready to trust the British Govemmeul I'mm the British 
Government is to tnist them. They linve inneh mori' of suhmissiou and 
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ilocility tlmn tlio British Government has of symjinthy anil swavity. 
Onr Govoniment seems to have adopted as its jirinciple the Seriptarnl 
text, “Put not your trust in Princes,” very litemlly interpreted and 
specially njiplicd for its own benefit and its own ng^riuuliseineiit. t)iir 
Government will trust anyone rather than a Native Pruiec—it will trust 
a jictty chieftain, a Thakoor, IJhoomin, or Grassia, rather thnn the linjnh 
or the Nawnb, who is the petty chieftain’s nominal Suzerain. In hun- 
dretls of such cases a llesideiit or Political Agent has contrived—doubtless 
with the best intentions, and the strongest convictions that ho and his 
Government cannot have too much i>owor—to constitute hhnsclf the 
,,jippclhite authority or shiiiding arbitrator ; Uims converting the Prince’s 
vassids into vassals of the British Goveniment. This has been done 
sometimes by juaaus of the old custom of a British guaranty, very 
much stretched and amplified, for the guaninty was. only intended 
to secure the feudatory from confiscation and oppression, sometimes 
without even that ]>retcxt. 

Woo betide a Native Prince in the present day if he has any origin¬ 
ality of mind, and ultciujd.s to carry out his own ideas of refonn in his 
own way, ami in any sjiecial Jejoirtmont which he flutters himself he lias 
tlioruughly mastered! Uulos.s he Las carefully sounded the llesideiit or 
Political Agent first, and obtaiiietl his apprurnl niid concurrence, any 
step out of the lieatcn track is sure to bring humiliation and loss on the 
jircsiiiiiptuous I’riiice. 

A few years ago—in 18(57—the Goveriiiiient of India, over which 
Lonl Lawrence then jiresided, nnulc a most reniurkuhle and, as 1 venture 
to think, a most nudigiiilied and impolitic demonstrutiou of its want of 
trust 111 Native Princes, hy its arbitrary uiterferciicc with the military 
predilections of the Jlahariijuli Sciiidiu of Givalior. This Priiiee, whose 
faithful allegiance to the liii^ierinl I’ower had been severely tried and 
sjileiidiilly displayed during the rebellion of Jt)ii7, had taken extreme 
]aiiii8 for .sonic Years in the discipline and exercise of his little army of 
infantry, dO guns, and G,000 liTogiiliu- Cavalry, and u-snally kept 
the gi-eater part of this foive massed at his capital ntidcr his own eye. In 
nil suspecting comi>laceiiey, he invitetl the I’olitical Agent to witness a 
grand review of all the troiijis. The innuediate rvsnli was a pereiuptoiy 
order from the Viceroy, in the form of a {lolitc letter to the Maharajah, 
desiring that this little army .should at once bo bi-oken up. tlie several 
corps disjierswl about tlio cuiintry, and that no such large assemblage of 
triHijis should again take ]>lace. The pnblisheil reports of the I’olilieal 
Agents for Clentral hidia toll us how galling this uQ'rtait, so jinblicly 
nduiiiiistercd and aiiiietl at the toiiderest point, was to the Maharajah 
Seiudia. The Maharajah’s moral iiifincncc and authority was lowered. 
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bnt it will, 1 think, |nixzle tlie ablest a{iologi»t of the Calcutta Foreign 
Office to show what was gained for the British Qovemment by this fussy 
ond rexatious intervention. 

What a great statesman would have done under the circumstances 
would have been something vei^ different. He would have congratulated 
and complimented the Maharajah on the efScicncy and smnrtnea.s of his 
troops, and on his having commenced of his own accorrl the reform of 
his establishments by that of his army, and would then have suggested 
some otlier public department where im))roveraeiits, hinted or sketched 
in outline, might be introduced. He would have enlistotl the kinharajah 
Scindia as a soldier of tlie Queen by obhiiiiing for him Her Majesty’sw 
commission as General witliin his own territories. And for my i)art, I 
cannot conceive how Native troops, properly organized and subject to 
Imperial inRi)ection, can he ke])t under any control equally effective with 
that of a Native Prince, whose jiersonal and hereditary ties and engage¬ 
ments constitute a chain of subordination and responsibility to the Para- 
momit Power, more clearly defined and more easily enforced than any 
that has ever yet existed or can be devised. 

If our Indian Government desires to draw the greatest possible access 
of strength to itself, to relieve Great Britain from a great strain on her 
military resources, and to promote solid and permanent jtrogress in India, 
the Native States may be made to contribute both diitctly and indirectly 
to those objects more than could be derived from any territorial acquisi¬ 
tions at their expeuso, or by any conceivable auguientation of the re¬ 
venues of British India. But in order to bring about this most desir¬ 
able consummation, priuuqjles must he laid down for the guidance of our 
Residents and Political Agents very different from those on which they 
are now aecustomeil to act. Native Princes must bo encouraged and 
assisted to consolidate and organize, their administration, instead of 
every occasion and excuse being seized for weakening their authority 
and breaking up their territorial jurisdiction. They must he allowed 
and enabled to reduce all minor anthoritius to reasonable and regular 
subordination. Withont well-coiisidered measures in that direction 
there is hardly any Native State in which judicial reform is possible. 
Colonel Kciitinge, lately the Governor-General’s Agent in Baj)>ootana, 
gave a strong hint on the subject in a recently published report. 

“ titngnant as no doiilA the condition of society is in Native States, 

“ there are Chiefs who desire a reform, hut the opposition they meet 
“ from their nobles is so serious that they can seldom accomplish much. 

<> Before long it will, I apprehend, he ueceBsarv' for Government to re- 
“ cognise openly this difficulty, to collect reliable inforntalion on the 
“ subject, and to promulgate general rules regarding the extent to which 
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“ it expects nobles iu their ilitferont '.legrecH to render olieilicuce to their 
“ Chiefs. At present, neither the Chiefs, the nobles, nor oven tlio 
“ political staflf, have a clear uiidor-standitiiit <'n the subject.” 

It hns really come to this, that if a Native Prince wi.shes to leiul a 
qnict life, he had better not attempt any refonns at all. No change nr 
innovation can be carried out in any system of lulministration in any 
connti-y of world—and lcn.st of all, perhaps, in India—without 

offending and alarming some old beliefs and prejudices, and tlireatening, 
if riot injuring, some vested interests. If the Native Prince, from a desire 
to plcnsc the local English representative, on whose reports, as he very 
^well knows, his rejiutation and considerntion witlt the Imperial Qovem- 
meut de|tcnd, consents to institute s\ich reforms as the Politicnl Agent 
suggests nud plans, he will have no rest at home. All the ancient 
prejudices and vested interests are stirred up against him; his own 
i-clativifs, tlie old adherents and servants of hU H<mse, lieset him with 
their remonstrances,—and not without I'cason. h’or it is almost certain 
that the measures recommended by the British authorities will not only 
have more or le.ss manifest reference, direct or indirect, to some purely 
Imperial interest, but will at least, in the opiiiimi of the Political Agent, 
be Incapable of iutrtnlnetion without the aid of some extraneous persons 
in whom he has confidence, and whom he must bo allowed to nominate. 
The Prince is no longer master in his own house; ho Joses dignity and 
iiifiiience. Stmiigi* officials are braught into his dominions, who look up 
to the Political Agent iiinl not to him, a.s their patron ami protector. 
Still nior*' uiipleasniit will be the Native Prince’s ])ositioii if he ventures 
on a reforming course iu any direction, or in any department of adminis¬ 
tration, without first consulting the Resident or Political Agent, and 
obtaining lii.s approval and concurrence. Should ho rashly embark on 
any such im.sanctioncil enterprise, the ohl prejmlices and vestwl interests 
will, of course, he stirred up in proportion to rlio e.vteiit ninl importance 
of the jiropiiswl cliaiige. And instead of being left to nn uiiequal 
struggle against tlie condiineil force of Prince and i’oliticul Agent, tho 
malcontents and remonstrants will now be sure of iteing able to make 
their cries heiinl even at llomlmy or CnIenttH, through the powerful 
British functionary wlio.se counsel has been slighted. All that are in 
distress and all that are diso^iiCeiitisI will now find a secure Cave of 
Adullnm in the British Ilosidency. 

We have a giwd example of the truth of this, and also of the 
absolute reliance placed on the reports of a Political Agent by our 
(.iovonmient, bowcv(?r much to the discredit of a Native Prince, and 
although the Prince himself may never havo been asktsi for an explana¬ 
tion, in the Repmis of the Central India -Agenry for the Iwiit five or 
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six years, rolatin" to Uio Maliarajali Ilolknr of Indore. Tlio Indoro 
territories do not contain n greater population, or yield more rcreniio 
than one of tlio districts of the Madra.s Presidency, and are nets there¬ 
fore, too extensive for the personal supervision of the Rajah himself. 
The Maharajah Holkar has had a good English c<lucation, and the 
Reiiorts abonnd with acknowledgments of his admini.strative ability and 
of his determination to see into everything with his oxvu eyes. One 
would snpjMise that such a ruler might be trusted, unless some very 
conclusive evidence to the contrary api>careil, to carry out a settleiuent 
of the land revenue within his own dominions. The nssossincnt of tho 
land revenue in the various Presiilencies and Provinces of British Indian 
has not been tlio most successful feature in our iwlministration. Con¬ 
flicting and contradictory principles have been laid down by various 
authorities at various periwls, and tlie economical and fiscal problems 
connectetl with tho subject still remain unscttlod. 

It is difllcnlt to nnderstand why our Qovernmeut should jump to tlio 
conclusion that their Political ..kgeiit at Indore—a distinguished military 
officer—should be a better judge by hearsay of tho revciino settlement of 
Indore than Uio Jfaharajah liimsclf, who liad j>crsonally nuide the settle¬ 
ment. However fair aiitl c<iiiitnl)lu the assessment of a higher rate 6u a 
revisidu of the land I’cvcnue ina)' be, no ryot is ever satisfied or jilcasinl 
with the change, and Hulkar’s lyots were no execjition to tho rule. 'Jlio 
Mohamjah seems to have nndertaken the new settlement without tho pre¬ 
viously obtainetl sanction of the Political Agent—though of conrao no 
such sanction could have been properly rwpiirod, or was authorized by 
treaty—and conswpieiitly the Political Agent was prepared, hy official 
iiiKtinci and tradition, to set it down, on small jirovocation, as an oppres¬ 
sive proceeding. And so he did. Of course, in such a state of tilings, 
if a rmnour gets abroad that the British Resident docs not approve, 
every zemindar or ryot who considens himself to be over-a.ssesscd will com¬ 
plain lonilly to the last moment, if he can get anyone to listen. And tlin.«, 
though I confess only by inference from the published papers, I account 
for tlie bad rejiort written to tho Government of India on the revenue set¬ 
tlement of Indore by the Political Agents. 1 conceive myself to bejnstified' 
in drawing this inference, l>ecnnsc I find that, after the first bad report, 
every successive year contains some candid admis.sion by the sncccssive 
Political Agents that fuitlier oxjdanations by the Maharajah liad somewhat 
modified their unfavourable oiiiuion. The gist of the explanation, sup 
porteil, tho Agent says, by “ the settlement papera of some three or four 
“ vfllage.s, which were drawn up most clearly and creditably, and which 
“ certainly quite bore out his statements,” was that the new settlement 
was based on a careful - survey of each village, which deprived 
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many lamlholders, as well ns tl»o local officials, of tho illicit profits 
they Lad been deriving from iiimsscssed land, now brought under 
assessment^ and that tlicso inilueutinl persons had done their best 
to alann the cultivators and to bring tho measure into jmpular discredit. 
Tho Mahanijnh also pointo<l out the groat rise in the prices of all agri¬ 
cultural produce, and Uio ouhnncotl aa.se.ssnieuts on quite as high a scale 
as in the Indore territories, in the nearest llntisU districts and in the 
adjacent Xativo States of Dhar and Dowass. lint tlic mischief had been 
done before tlio Maharajah llolkjur had ever been allowed the o]por- 
tnnity of making luiy of those explanations to tho liriti-sh Govoimnent. 
,^ctiug at once on tho report of tho Political Agent, without reference to 
tho Sovereign Prince on whom tho imputations were cast, the Viceroy, 
the late lamented Ijonl Mayo, who can, of course, have had no means of 
peisonolly satUfying himself of their accuracy or justice, took occasion 
to c.xiircss a feeling of dissatisfaction on tho subject in an interview with 
tho ilahaitijnh Ilolkar at Jubhul[ioro. And this was followed up by a 
dc8[)ntch to tho Govenior-Gcnerul’s Agent in Central India, dated Aiwil 
22, 1870, expressly written to be communicateil to the Maharajah, an<l 
published almost immediately afterwards in all the uewspn|icr8, in which 
his Excellency in Conncil hopes that the Mahnnijah Ilolkar may “be 
“ induced to adopt a more 111)01711 system of revenue ailministration," 
“hopes,” also, “ that tho advice given by tho Viceroy to tho Maharajah 
“ at Jnbhulporo will not fail to have good clfeet, and that wheu your 
“ next roj)ort is siibmittcil, there will be loss occasion for nnfavourablc 
“ eonmicut.” 

It j)U/.xles mo to uiulerstaud how a Native Prince can be cxiwted to 
undertake any administrative reform on his own responsibility, to iiiaiu- 
taiu. his legit iuutc authority, or to co-operate effectnally and cheerfully 
with the IJritish (iovcnimeat, if he is exi>osed to these mortifying re¬ 
bukes on such very slight grounds, and without any allegation of injury 
or cmbanvissmcnt to Pritish interests, or of tho violation of treaty 
eiigageini'iits. 

If ('ur Ooremment w()uld iimko nji its mind to trust tho Native 
States a little more, and to give tlioir rulcre someihing to liojus for, some 
play for their energies, some little scope for their legitimate ambition, 
tho advantages of a iHjliey of trust and confidence would soon be appa¬ 
rent. 11)0 time may come, sooner tlian wc expect, when tho British 
rulers of India may want some one whom they can trust, and who will 
trust them. 

SvKi) Axeeh Ali Kuan, M.A., LL.B., after passing some compli¬ 
ments on the talent disjilaycd by tho Lecturer, procoedtHl to say that he 
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qnitc agreed with Major Bell’s observations resjtectiug the Mahomedans 
of India. Many ernmoons notions wwe entertained both in England 
and in India regarding the fiumticLsni of tlie Malioniuilans. It might 
ha true, that amongst a certain aectioii of the MHlmmoihms ii feeling 
of dwconte.ut on religions gmund.s was oh.ser\-able ; but, generally speak¬ 
ing, tlia Itrassuhnuns of India are as well allectjHl t<iwards the British 
Government as any other section of the Indian subjects of Her Majesty, 
He was quite sure, that if the M-ahomeduns were trusted and taken into 
the counsel of tl\e nrling people, their sympathy and support would be 
enlisted on the aide of the British Government, and a death-blow w.mld 
be given to the hopes of everj' disufl'ecteil jieraon in India. At thia.. 
moment there are hut two Indian members in the Viceregal Council; and 
even if there were more, it would be a legitimate subject of complaint, 
that the method of selection was such as did not enable the members to 
be chosen from among men sufliciently acquainted witli tlie wants and 
wi.shes of the whole body of their countrymen, and siifficicnily intelligent 
or independent to enforce their views. Wherever the Mussidmnus have 
been tmsted, they have never failed in their duty, or given enusc to show 
that such trust was misplaced j and in order not to Imj too lengthy, he 
could only repent that the British can do notlring better towards the 
conciliation of this important race than to trust them fully, and to speak 
less in that taunting manner which is becoming habitual to the politi¬ 
cians of England. 

yvBD Jaafkb Hosaik (N.W. Provinces) said the address of Major 
Bell involved the most important principles—so important that they 
could not be overrated. The paper in its very title pointetl to trust 
as the basis of Imperial policy in India, and no doubt if the masses 
of the people of India could he induced to trust implicitly in the Govern¬ 
ment, they would no longer entertain those feelings of displeasure and 
discouteiit at the acta of their rulers; and even now the masses of the 
pi'oplu think tliemselves fortunate in being under English rule, and 
adhere to the. Govemment with tinnnes.s and sincerity and loyalty. 
Yield to them .some slight and just couecssions, and there is no doubt 
they would be as loyal as Canada and other colonies. What, then, 
should be done by the Government to secure the contidence of the Natives ? 
Major Bell, who nnitc<l great experience and knowledge with remark¬ 
able perspicnity of style, lind pointetl out the n-incdies so clearly that 
nothing was needed in addition. Ho would, however, venture to give a few 
reasons out of many that he had for acconnting for the discontent of the 
Indian peojile. And, first of all, there was ignorance on the part of the 
Admini.strators of what the people of India really neetl, and what they 
do not need. The results of this ignorance are visible in every depart- 
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tiieiit of tUo Gi)venimo.iit; but ou this OL'ca^i(»u Lu would ooutiiiu liisi 
fu-uiarks to oiio part only—tlic Legislature. As ludia contains within 
itsiilf people of various nationalities, difleriug in creeds, in habits, in 
manners, and in modes of life, as much ns the people inhabiting the 
coniitries of Europe, it is very ditKcult for a foreignoi- who has not made 
the matter his special study, who has not gained cxi>6rience by long and 
observant residence in the country, to understand the real necessities of 
the people. And if such a foreigner is called upon to legislate for the 
people of whom he knows nothing, he labom-s under exceptional difficul¬ 
ties; and laws emanating from .such a source, however well-intentioned, 
jjull scarcley ever be found to meet the approval of the masses. More 
often than not it will be found to oifend the nias.scs, whose untraiued 
intdlocts regai-d with alann any now thing, and who are thus induced to 
suspect even good mea.sures of Government. This feeling of suspicion and 
distrnst—though, perhaps, insigniiicant now—kcciw ever increasing, in 
cunsetpiciice of the continual adoption of un.suitablo measures, and is at 
la.st Uansformed into chronic disaffection. The Marriage Bill was an 
instance of this inconsiderate and ill-advised legislation. It was a law 
not callcil for by the poo))le, and it is regarded by them with great dis¬ 
like. While it was in embryo the people protested against it, but the 
Government gave no hoed. The ignorance of the Administrators of India 
is proiluctivc of bad results, not only to themselves, hot also to the nation, 
for it raises tliut unreasoning feeling of suspicion to which he had re¬ 
ferred previously. And thus it came about tliat whatoi’er a Enroiwau 
docs in India, is taken as coming direct from the fountain-head of 
Government, and is doue at great disadvantage. No doubt this 
feeling lias greatly decreased of late, owing to the spread of kuowletlge; 
but even now Uie number of men who cau and do make a distinction 
between tbc acts of an unofficial European and the acts of tlie 
Govemmeut, is in.significaut conipwod with the number of those 
who fail to make auy such distinction. It is for this reason that 
whatever may be the effect of the missionaries’ schools, their manner of 
preachiug (which he was sorry to say has been found at Agra and Alla¬ 
habad offensive to tbe feelings both of Hindus imd ilahomedans), the 
piroiieiicss of English officers to encourage these schools, and other 
tilings that come under the category of “ the acts of an unofficial Euro- 
jieun,’' prmluce on the ignorant masses an imprcs.sion as unfaroarable and 
no .less strong now than was the case sixteen years ago. He did not desire 
it to be understood tliat he believed it to be desirable to abolish these 
schools; far from it. *But the English Government should take some 
steps to supply a link between themselves and the people ; for unless 
some such step is taken, there is no hope of speedy conciliation between 
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tbo two nations. Those two evils—the uiisnndcvstanding on the pai't 
of the officials, and the misunderstandiug on the part of the people— 
will, and must, remain until a mode is devised of proenringa duo repre¬ 
sentation of the opinions of tlie i>eoplo in the councils of the Ktate, and 
liEtcning to their voice in matters affecting their own interests. This 
might be effected, if not by tlie admission of Native roprescutatives in the 
House of Commons, at least by their admission to the Legislath-e 
Councils of India, Tins, however, would not be all that was required. 
To obtain the friendship and affection of the Indians as private indivi- 
duahs, dependence must not be placed entirely on public legislation; 
there must bo something more than that. It is a matter of coinmaifc 
observation that many Natives, otherwise content with the British rule, 
are prejudiced by the excessive bhmtness and discourtesy with which 
tlicy arc trcate<l by English officials. If the English would treat the 
Natives in a way woitliy of themselves, tliey would effect more than all 
the legislation of 100 years could bring nlmut—tliey would secure the 
friendship of the people. The disastrous outbreak of 1857 was the fruit 
of the policy of insulting and disregaiding tlio opinions of the Lidian 
people; and if ever such another rising should, mihnppily, occur, it will 
be due to the same cau.se. And this reflection leads to tlio consideration 
of another point—the ti’eatmcnt of those not under tho direct rule of 
Government—the Native Princes of India and somi-indoiieiulont rulers of 
States. These men have already contributed immensely to tho pcmia- 
uonce of the British rule and supremacy, and they would, without a 
doubt, do so again. Nevertheless, bnt little consideration has been shown 
to them, and in defiance of the promises made in Her Majesty’s Procla¬ 
mation, and in defiance of special treaties, their rights and privileges have 
been grievously interfered with. And more than this—when smarting 
under a sense of wrong, tliey have been denied the opportunity of pre¬ 
senting their cases to their Sovereign, and have not only been infamously 
treated by the English Government, but have been held up to tho derision 
of tho House of Commons by great officers of tho State. It is idle for 
Englishmen to reply that these Princes have never done anytliing to ex¬ 
press their detestation of the conrso adopted by the Government concerning 
the cases to which ho referred. They would never do that, because for 
generatious they had heeu accustomed to avoid giving expression to 
then' dissent from tho opinions of Uio ruling power; fearing the arbitrary 
power of the officers of the Indian Govemmenl, they remain silent. But 
they arc not the less sensible of the injustice put upon them, and they 
must feel that oven Her Jllajesty’s Proclamation, which sounded so fair, 
was in truth merely a subtle mveution of .State-craft, designed only to 
delude them. For this reason, he sincerely hoped tho jietitiou presented 
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by the Maucliester Chainbor of CommciTce would receive the earnest 
atk'ntiou of the House of Cominous, and he forvcuUy lio}ii‘d that soino 
tribunal would be osbihlishotl \Yhich would be competent to decide tlio 
disputes which have nrisim betwoou the Lulioii Uovernment and tlic 
Xative Princes anti Chiefs. The speaker concludotl by thanking the 
meeting for the attention with which they had favoured the remarks he 
had ventured to. make. 

SuiSATH Datta said he wonltl not have presnmod to rise if it were 
merely to express his hearty thanks for the excellent lecture which hatl 
been delivered by Jf.ajor Bell; but the Lecturer, while touching on 
!>knost every' question conccniing the welfare of the Natives of India, 
except high education, had left room for a few remarks which he would 
venture to make reganling the Civil Sendee. Most of those assembled 
there were douhtlcs-s aware that tliero wore some applications in 18G8 to 
the iSciTctary of State, praying for the holding of the Civil Service 
examinations in the presidential towns of India simultaucously witl» 
tliosc now held in London, aird in the same manner. From some objec¬ 
tions, which were not stated at the time, and have not been revenlwl 
since, the Government declared that it could not acceilc to this prayer. 
Tlicy, however, made two concession;!, which since, that period have, uii- 
fortnnatoly, bccii almost withdrawn. The fii’st was the introduction into 
Parliament of a Bill emitowcring the Governor-General to appoint the 
comiKstent Natives of India to the offices now so monopolized by the 
Civil servants, without conqiolling their attendance at the examinations 
in England. The second concession—which, while it followed the first, 
had no necessary connection with it—was the establishment of scholar¬ 
ships to send intelligent Indian stndenfs to this comitry to complete their 
education. It was no part of the condition to obtain these scholitrships 
that the scholar should appear for the Civil Service of India; the 
students might gr:Hhn«t« in medicine or arts, or might learn engineering, 
or any other independent profession. But, unhni)pily, <ine week before 
the second examination for these scholarshijis, a despatch from his Grace 
the Duke of Argyll, the new Bocretary of State for India, reached Cal¬ 
cutta with the order that they slionld be discontinued, on the grounds, 
ns wo have been told, that the Governor-General has i>ower already to 
npiwint the competent Niitives to the higher offices without compelling 
them to come to Euglaud ; and that therefore the further retention of 
the scholarships was useless. There might hnve been some consolation— 
though the argument of the Secretary of State is most frivolovis—if the 
mlict which entrusted tho Governor-General with the additional jjowor 
just mentionetl had not prove!l a dead letter. But, strangely enough 
(when asked by Bir Charles Wingfield), the UndeivSecretaiy of State for 
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India answeieil tlint lie did not kuuw muuL of the cluusu by vrhich llio 
scholarships were imagineil to be made nscless. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is dilKcult to cletemine whether there is a deliberate insincerity 
or an mijnstifiable ignorance among the Ministers at the bond of the 
Indian Government. Tlie Murriage Bill had been referred to by n former 
speaker, and ho would wish to remind the meeting tliat the Natives of 
India are allowed to believe in the religion of their forefathers, and, 
what is still more impoitant, ai-e not prohibited from becoming converts 
to a new religion. The apostates to new religions arc, by the Lex Loci 
Act, as much entitled to inherit the property of their parents as they 
would be without any such change. This law of i-eligious toleiaticn^^ 
which docs not punisli apostacy from Mahomedanism and Brahminisni, 
but rathei" encourages it, was, and is still, strongly oiiposed by most of 
the Natives of the country. It was not tlie time or place to defend the 
Government for the passage of this excellent law, but he might say tliat 
this law was applied in the case of tlie Native Christians and the Hindu 
widows by Icgalizmg tlieir mnnunges. It was the mere application of tlie 
same law when tlie new Marriage Bill, with tlie amendments by Mr. 
Stephens, which made it unobjectionable, at least in Bengal, was passed 
through the Legislative Council of India. In conclnsion, the spcalcei' 
urged that the Qoverameut were ontijuly justiiiwl in passing a general 
law instead of confining it to the members of the Brahmo Somaj, as there 
is a great jKirtiou of the educated Natives—in Bengal es])ecially—who, 
thongh agreeing with tlie Brnhmos m social opinions and partaking in 
their disbelief in Hindnism, do materially differ from the Brahmos in 
their religions convictions. 

Mr. WiLMAM Taylku (late Commissioner of Patna) said he should 
be sorry to allow a matter of such great importance as this to pass with¬ 
out saying a few words, especially as it was one in which he had always 
taken a deep and continuous interest. In treating the topic, the Lecturer 
had raised so many important iioints which it would be profitable to dis¬ 
cuss, that it was difficult to coiifiue one’s remarks within the pixiper 
limits; but he thought he perceived in the able address of Major Bell 
two points which were of the first imjiortauce. Unc of thc.se was the 
character of what the Lectnrer had called Mahumcdaii fanaticism ; and 
the other that principle of trust which the Lecturer had urged as the 
ba-sis of Imperial ijolicy, as it is, in fact, of all policy. With regard t<> 
Mahomedau fanaticism, he cordially agreed with the remark that, how¬ 
ever pernicious is the cxci‘iitioiial fanaticism of the Puritan hlnhomc- 
dans—the Wahabees—there was in the great body of the people a 
decided feeling of loyalty to the British Government Looking at the 
Wahabee movement from a Mahometlau imintof view, he rather admired 
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it. If ire apprecitited persoveroTicc, couscieutions religions feeling, con¬ 
tempt for danger, daimtle.ss courage, i)ersi8tenco and resolution in pur¬ 
suing wliat i.s tliought to bo a right end,—if we a«lrairc all tlic.se cpiulities, 
then tlie Wahabce or fanatic Jlahomedau deserves some admiration, 
at least from the Mahomedans themselves, though certainly not from 
the members of tlie British Government.. But, irrespective of this ox- 
ceptioual sect, which has caused such terrible mischief in Lidia during 
the last ten or twelve yeaift, he could say, fwin his own experience as an 
officer placed over a lai'gc and important distinct, that in his action 
against the Wahabce conspirators, the most zealous and hearty co- 
^erntioa was received by liiiu from individual Mahomedans. And 
although his ])(>rsoun1 cxpeiionco might be said to be liiuitod to that 
iwovincc, yet he statwl it as a fact worthy of consideration. The 
second question referrwl to that ]>articnlar point in the English zidminis- 
tration in which tho flovemmout is hrouglit into collision with the 
interests and welfare of the Indian Princes, and this he felt was one of 
the mo.st vital questions of the day. Hitherto, during the stntgglca of 
the English for dominion in India, when tho empire was in it.s infancy, 
a summary system of inquiry and adjudication tviis unavoidable, and 
individual discontent and ocea.sional failure of justice were counterbalanced 
by ]ioliticaI security. But such necessity no longer exists; our power is 
paramount, and beyond dispute, and failure of justice is a grave cause of 
lUscoiitcnt. The feeling at jircseut may be like the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand; but the time may come when it will overspread the 
whole heavens. zVdmitting, therefore, that the power of summary adju¬ 
dication was a necessity of former tames, it must be remcmbcreal that the 
times have altered greatly. Hence, tho great question i.s. how to extri¬ 
cate the Government from its so-cnllc<l political .system, and to induce 
them to regulate their jtroccedings by the established principles of law 
and justice. We must remember tliat we have lately given India the 
power of nipid locomotion. The conset|Uence is that chiefs who liveal 
secluded and unknown under the old condition of affairs, can now put 
themselves in easy conmmuication with the great centres of Govcnimeiit, 
and have intercourse with each other. 8o tliat we bear of great rajahs 
and princes, who, in the olden time, would have held dancing to he con- 
fino<l to the profcssioiial nautch girl, and utterly inconsistent with the 
dignity of the Native gentleman, now eagerly soliciting the hand of the 
governor’s lady, hi the fantastic mazes of a quadrille. This he men¬ 
tioned as a striking instance of the chango in the ivlativc ]>ositiuu of the 
Natives and Uie Govenfmont; and wo must therefore change the system 
of our relations with these rulers. We cannot any longer safely say to 
them that, bccan.se they arc Priiices, they arc not entitled to the same 
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privileges as the poorest Native. We, who priile ourselves on our courts 
of justice, and on the impartiality with which law is administered, can¬ 
not say that justice shaU be given to the coolie and tlie barber, but shall 
be denied to the prince and the rajah. And we are daily and montldy 
brought into that particular state of relationship in which great ques¬ 
tions not only of political sni>remncy, but simple right and wrong—(]«os- 
tious affecting the claims of Princes to large sums of money—have to be 
decided by the (jovernment, which is itself a claimant, on one side, with a 
Native Prince on the other. And under the veil of political expediency, 
we decide in our own favour, without one of tliosc guarantees for righteous 
judgment which are vouchsafeil to tlie lowest ryot and labourer, and witj^ 
out that special security—^viz., publicity. This is a great ami important 
question; and he was glad to see that the Lectnrer apiwared fully aware 
of iU extreme gravity. In debates of this kind they were too apt to 
lose themselves in tlie mazes of speculativo theories, and not to concen¬ 
trate their efforts and the iuHuenco of the Association upon practical 
qnestions. But on Uiis occasion practicid issues had bceu laid before 
tl>om to which tliey would do well to confine their attention — the 
expediency of admitting Natives into onr Administrative Councils in 
India, the iwlicy of ascertaining the opinion of Natives on all questions 
of legislation, and the absolute necessity for providing n conrt for the 
decision and adjudication of every question which may arise between the 
Princes and the Coveruraent, except those of a strictly political nature, 
in which secrecy was, on sti-ong and exceptional grounds, considered 
iudispcD sable. 

Sybd JLiUMOOD, referring to the remarks which had fallen from 
previous speakers regarding the Wahahee sect, said tliat any one who 
road Dr. Hunter’s book on the Indian JIussulmans could uot fail to find 
that it was written by one who, having all his life served the Indian 
Government, show®!, in more than one place, that he was iufiuenced by 
no very friendly feeling towards the people of whom ho wrote. No donbt 
there have bceu instances whore Wahabccs have been found acting 
against the Britisli Government, and endeavouring to rouse men against 
the nile of the Christisns; but it would be a great mistake and 
a gross injustice to assert that because a few individual mmbci-s of 
this sect have shown disaffection, the whole sect should be con¬ 
demned as consitiring traitors, or at least as entertaining anything 
but friendly feeling to the British Goveniment. He was extremely 
anxious that this first distinction should be drawn, because he believed 
most strongly that the ordinary Mahomedail' of the great body of 
the people is a staunch supporter of the British rule in India, The 
feclmg of distrust, if it existed, would be natural j for the people find it 
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difficnlt to niidcrstaud that, although the Government is a Christian one, 
it is not a religions Govonimcnt. Tlie very traditions of the Mahome- 
dan race, extending through many centuries, teach them to think that 
there cannot bo a Government -which has no religious bias ; and it is 
hanl for them to believe that the. present Government is perfectly inde¬ 
pendent and indifferent to the religious professions of its subjects. With 
this idea in their minds, they are prone to regard some of the movements 
of the Government as intended to discourage their religion and encourage 
Christianity. No doubt this feeling is based on erroneous impres¬ 
sions. No doubt the British Government is, as it says it is, not 
Jiiflnouce<l by its religions belief, and is in most cases impartial in its 
administration of justice, regartlless of the creed of the i)eople coming 
under its laws ; yet the last speaker had expressed his opinion that the 
stiicter the Mnhomedan the more foi-midablo he is to the BritLsh Goveni- 
ment. 'Wliat, then, is to be done ? Shall attempts be made to repi-ess 
the number of strict Mahome<hm8, and cncourngemeut be euergeticidly 
offered to any other doctrine -which docs not make the people so strict ? 
In other words, shall the Govcniment actively encourage a looseness of 
religious belief and a corresponding laxness of the moral principles of 
action 7 Simely not. It would be a hard tiling if eamestness of religious 
belief should draw upon a man the accusation that ho wa.s disaffected to 
the Government; and it would bo still moit) unfortunate if everj’ true 
Mahomedau should hold it to bo his duty to wage war against the 
Christian Government. Fortunately, this was not really the case. He 
confessed that ho was himself a believer, in almost every respect, of the 
truth of the religious tenets of the Wahnbees. He held their teaching to 
be Mahomedanism in its jiurcst and best form, freed from the supersti¬ 
tions which had overgrown it; and entertaining these convictions, his 
opinion was that the Wahabue was in his religion a better man than 
other hrahomwlans, and ho was convinced that the alleginnce of the 
Wahabce was not less sincere, since Wahabcoi.sm contained nothing 
which m.ado it inherently antagonistic to the British rule or to the cause 
of onler. On the contrary, one of the main principles of the sect was to 
hold peace. And so long ns they were not interfered witli in tlieir reli¬ 
gious convictions, so long as impartiality was exhibited to them, they 
would not be other thiui among the most loyal subjects in Her Majesty’s 
dominions. In conclusion, the sjieaker reiterated his earnest conviction 
of tlic eiTonconsness of the vulgar opinion that to be a Waliabce was to bo 
a eonspirntor. 

Mr. JoxKB said itnvas a discredit that the debate should be carried 
on so largely by Native gentlemen, without any remarks from English 
8]ieakers, for it seemed os if the power of England was being usurped at 
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tho verj head-quarters. Not that he objected to this; on the contrary, 
it had given him great pleasure to listen to the talent Jisplnyed by the 
Native speakers, and the ability tliey exhibited in the use of the English 
language. Tlio debates of the A.ssocintlon aflbnled these gentlemen an 
arena which they did not possess in their own comitry, and their admis¬ 
sion to English society emboldenc<l them to sjwak with frankness on the 
topics which affecte<l the Indian Empire. Much reference had been made 
to the existence or non-existence of a feeling of insubonlination, and it 
seemed to be forgotten that it was impossible but that tho English must 
create insultordinntion for themselves in India. It was contrary to tlie in¬ 
stincts of human nature that men could listen to the lessons conveyed 
a study of tlie history of the English race without a feeling of patriotism 
being roused within them, and tlie wish that they, like the English, 
might free Uieir country from the yoke of the foreigner. In considem- 
tion of the example the English set before them, what wonilor if the 
Natives of India were somewhat insubordinate! They read, for instance, 
that the oppressions and exactions of Italian bishops gave an impulse to 
tho Reformation in England. Tliey read that when the conquering 
Normans came, it was long ere they conhl get a settlemeut, and then 
only by their losing tlieir Nomnuiity. The title of “ Great” to King 
Alfred was a constant incentive to imitate his valour. We teach the Indian 
jieople all these great lessons to he gained fwjit the histoiy of a great 
and free people; we urge them to imitate us, and we consequently en¬ 
courage the very feeling of insubordination of which complaint is made. 
As well might it be expoctwl that tho jdacing of the kettle on the fire 
wonld not make tho water boil, as to expect tliat under such circum¬ 
stances discontent should not exist. But holding these opinions, the 
Native also should consider that while England rales the sen, India is 
safe from tho perils of foreign invasion, and that in seeking release from 
one evil they would jirobnbly fall into a grrmter. With tlie British rale 
in India existing on such a tenure, it was of the greatest importance that 
the relations of the Goveriiiueut with the Native Princes should be 
friendly, for it bad been well said that friendly feeling was stronger than 
Acts of Parliament. An illnstration of this was afforded at home in 
England. What makes the antagonism between the working and the 
upper classes, tlie tradesmen and the aristocracy, so strong? What else 
than the insult and tlie contempt with which inanliood is treated bv 
those who affect superiority over their fellows? And could it be 
expected that men sliould be insulted, either in England or India, 
witliout their feeling resentment, and without cither a muttered or 
outsjxiken indignation? A real recognition of tlioir rights, and a 
conduct approjiriate, is what the Natives Jiave a right to expect. Not a 
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few mittcknowlwlgwl benefits Imve wc received from India, and amongst 
the rest that reputation for polislied demeanour which—though naturally 
a baibarous people—wo enjoy among the nations of Eui’opo. Courtesy 
and all the amenities of social life arc ])rominoiit iu the best classes of 
Indian Xative society, and it is impossible for the English rulers not 
to imbibe some of this spirit. A people so sensitive and observant of tlie, 
duo relations between man and man arc natursdly keenly resentful of tlie 
insolent airs* affected by their English imlei's; and it might not bo a 
foolish sugg<*8tion, that eomiietition for the Indian Civil Service might 
with givat advantage include instnictioii iu goml manners, and thni^ 
^ while Euclid and Latin and other subjects likely to be useful to the 
Indian officer were pro])erly studied, the art of good breeding and 
politeness should not bo forgotten. Speaking seriously, it must bo scon 
that the foundation of the spirit of friendship towards the Natives must 
consist in our aldlity to ilo them seirice; we must recognise tlieir rights, 
and must also keep oursclve.s so continually ahead of them iu intellect 
and knowledge, as that they may always reap advantage from associa¬ 
tion with us. The men therofon' who go to India should be men of 
superior nature, capable of instructing and advancing the intcre.sts of 
tlie people of Lidia. t.)nr troops may be useful to reiwess an outbreak 
of violent irritation, but our pennanent security in India must consist 
iu our honourable conduct and in our intelligent administration. Tfn- 
happily, our conduct had not always been .so honourable as could have 
been wished; and it was painful to him to hear a Native gentleman 
speak of the gross injustice done in respect to the examinations or 
appointments in the medical military service of the Govenimcut. It 
aiipearctl only too certain that advantage was taken of every quibhling 
pretence to avoid trusting the Natives with i>osts of honour and im- 
l>ortance. The inagnificcnt Queen’s proclamation to her subjects was 
grand and high sounding, bnt wc did not fulfil it—we did not act in its 
jirofcssod sjiirit. Instances of this could be multiidied; it would bo 
sufficient to point to onr treatment of the Begum of Oude. In the time 
of our weakness the rulers of Oude rendered vital service to the Oovorn- 
ment, but in the time of our strength these services were forgotten, and 
the appeal for justice was trcateil with scorn. The speaker concluded 
by expressing his thanks to Major Bell for his able lecture. 

8ir C'liAiiLEs WisuFiKLD (Vico-Pre.sident of the Association) said he 
had come so late that he did not hear Major Bell’s address; bnt from 
the remarks which had fallen from Mr. 'William Tayler, he concluded 
that two points had lOseu mainly ui-ged—the creation of some important 
tribunal in this country to adjudicate in cases where Indian Princes 
aiJpenl from tin- decisions of the Indian Goveniinent, and, secondly, the 
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admission of the Natives to some share in the administration of their 
country. As to the first point, the establishment of a superior tribunal, 
ho was decidedly of opinion that it was n want very much felt; bnt he 
would make a careful distinction between the classes of cases that occur— 
that is to say, between offences committed, or alleged to have been com- 
nntteil, by these Princes against the British Govenunent, and offences 
against their own subjects. As regards the fliist class of cases, where the 
charge is treason or disaffection to the British Government, no tribunal 
could be allowed to interfere ; the Goveniment must be absedute judge, 
for it would be trenching on its authority as a sovereign i»ower to allow 
its aets to bo called in question by any court, however exalted. lu thc___ 
other class of cnscs, where the charge against the Prince is, uot that he 
lins lieeu guilty of disaffection or trcasoiiablo practices towards the 
British Goveniinent, but that he has misgoveniod or done violence to 
any of his subjects, the establishment of sneh n court of appeal is very 
necessnrj-. It seemed a monstrous thing that an Indian Prince accused 
of a crime sliouhl be placed in a worse i>osition tbon the humblest British 
subject. Tim poorest subjects can be tried by two or three courts, can 
bo defeiidcHl by counsel, and can ultimately apis^al against the decision. 
But in the ease of a femlntiiry Prince of India, judgment is passed on the 
report of the iwlitieal officer, with closed doors ; and it is quite possible, 
Its thcTonk case showed, that the necused maykuowuotliingof the evidence 
against him until long iifU‘r the deeisiou has been pronounced; and then 
his ajipeal can only lie to a 8ecrt’(ar}' of State, who hns already confirmed 
the proceeilings of the Indian Government, and thereby committed him¬ 
self to mi adverse decision in the case. In respect to Major Bell’s other 
recoiumcudation—the admission of the Natives to the councils of the 
Govcrniueut—he had hhuself several times urged it in the House of 
Cuminmis very strongly. IVliat was wantwl for such provincial govern¬ 
ment vra-< not merely what were called consullativo conncils, whose ad¬ 
vice might betaken or rejected, as plcaseil the presiding European officer, 
but eouueils in which the Native members sliouhl have a real inf!nei:co 
on the deliberations ; mid these councils should uot be merely iiomimitirc, 
but elect^sl on the principle of direct representntion, and be invested with 
an mitliority which could not he ignored. Now that education was 
rapiilly sjireading among the people, and now that the principle of local 
taxation for 1<k-ii1 jmrposcs had been iutroduceil, it scemetl to him that 
in reason and policy the jsKipIo should have a voice, not only in the ox- 
iwiiditnre, but also in the raising the funds they are asked to coutriliuto. 
We have bocn eilucating tlie jieople highly ; and in all the great cities 
there are many who read the Eiiglisli newsintpcrs, while a still larger 
nmaber read the artieles as translated in the Native press. Under these 
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circumstances, there naturally arises a desire in the Katire mind to tahe 
part in the management of their own affaire; and if wo wish to caiTy 
the peoido with us in our measures of improvement, we should yield to 
this desire. The title of Jlajor Bell’s address was “ Trust,” by which 
he gathered that n iiolicy of trast and confidence was advocated hy him. 
In this he entirely coiicuiTcd, and he strongly disliked the policy of 
snsjiicion which secmctl to actuate so many in respect to tlic Native 
Princes. Ho had always held that next to the European troops the 
Native Princes contributed most to save our empire during the mutinies. 
If some of these powerful Princes—such as the Rajah of Puttulu, 
Hcindiah Holkar—had turned again.st us in the mutiny, wo should have 
had to rccompier India up from Calcutta. lie remembered some re¬ 
marks on this point which Lord Canning made in 18C0 to a de^uitation 
of the talookdars of Ondc who had waited upon him with an address. 
His Excellency said he “ valued this expression of their feelings 
“ hccanso it was a proof that, in spite of byegone animosities and the 
“ widest diflcrenccs of race, religion, and social usage, a generous and 
“ Iruthfal policy was the wisest way to make a dutiful and loyal people.” 

Hr. A'kncatas.vwmv N.vidoo (of Madras) pointed out that hr 
fact it was the poorer classes of India who were tire sources of the 
increased and improving revenues of the British Government in India; 
and yet they were the least benefiterl by tbo English rule. Speaking of 
his own city, he .said it was horribly dirty, full of the foulest smells; its 
roads were vile, and its lighting bad. While the Government were drawing 
large revenues fram Madras, they did iiraeticjilly little or nothing to 
prevent cholera, but saw' men die by hundi'eds, and even thousands, in 
the city because of its foul sanitary condition. All this while the entei*- 
prise of the poor peoi>lo was restrictwl by heavy general and heavy local 
taxation—so much so that their spirit was broken and they wore unable 
to advance in the path of civilisation. He thcrefoi'c very strongly ui-gcd 
the East India Association—^whoso advocacy of tlio cause of the Natives 
was known all over India—that it should direct its influence against the 
imposition of new taxation, and by thus relieving the sufferings of the 
people secure their rise and advancement. Tho poorer classes of India 
had the greatest claims on the sympathy of the English, for they were 
patient, obedient, and industrious; they praised the English Government, 
and were its faithful adherents; and it was to the Eirglish Government 
they looked for an amelioration of the evils to which he had alluded. The 
speaker concluded by heartily thanking Major Bell for his excellent 
address. • 

The Cii.cinMAN said he wa.s aware that it was his place to be silent, 
and he should not have spoken but for some remarks which he had heard 
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from Mr. Vencataaawmy Naidoo. Major Ball's nddrasa divided itself 
into two parts—the giving to, and gaining tlie trust of the Indian 
people. As to the first topic, giving trast, it had been considered with 
reference to Princes and People. With regnnl to the extension of U'nst to 
tlio Princes of India, he was free to confess that, in his opinion, 
gathered from a thirty yeai-s’ exj>erience, the English Government had 
failed to give nny tnist whatever to tliose rulers. But be could not say 
the same with respect to the people. It should not be forgotten that 
great advances had been made in the promotion of the Natives to offices 
of tnwt, honour, and emolument during tlio last thirty years. Offices arc 
now 0 |>en to Natives, which a generation ago neither European nor 
Indinn dreamed they would he allowetl to fill. Deputy collectorships, 
registrarshii>s, and magistracies and seats in tlio Legislative Councils 
are. being occupied by Native gentlemen m an increasing proportion. 
No gre.ater tmst could perhaps be shown than in the n]>jKiintincnt of 
Native gentlemen to the mugistracic.s, because in that capacity they were 
called upon to ndjudicato over Europeans ns well ns Natives. And still 
higher positions are opening themselves to Natives, as is exemplified by 
the fact that two of the .«eut3 in tlio High Court of Calcutta 01*6 filled 
by Native gentlemen ; and he hoped soon to sec the time when Natives 
wbuld be oeeiipyiiig .limilar positions in the Courts of Bombay and 
Madras. Ho knew, within his own knowledge, that there are not 
wanting Natives capable of filling these high jmsts with credit and 
efficiency; and he was strongly of opinion that the period had arrived 
for such concessions, which, if given now, wonid be accepted as a favour, 
btit if delayed, may eventually he demanded a.s a right. While pointing 
out that .something has been done in the way of admitting the Natives 
hi a share in the work of the Government, ho freely admitted that it 
was not enough ; and he fearwl there was too much truth in the state¬ 
ment, that of late years there has Leon a disjjositinn to retrogression in 
this matfer. This is a ]wilj>ahly unwise jiolicy, beemi-sc wlucation has 
.spread so rajiidly and so widely, and the power of thinking and reason¬ 
ing has .so largely increased, that a denial of tlie fair and rcnsonablo 
rewards and fruits of education may he attended with the mosl 
dmigcrons eonsequejice.s. If the natural corollary of the educational 
Jiolicy of flic Government be not followo<I out—if what the Natives 
are jnstifiwl in nnfieijiatiiig be not yielded—we mmst not he sur¬ 
prised if a jierilous moment should anive, wlieu the discontent stated 
to prevail so largely among important classes of the iieojilc, will 
he incre8.se<l, and not williont justification. A.'f rcganls the Princes 
of India, ho quite concurred with previous speakers in viewing with 
apjiroval the proposal to establish a tribunal for the settlement of 
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dispute-'j. As regatxls the second division of Major liell’s subject—that 
of f^ainiiig the tnist of the Xatives—it suggeste<l tlic reflection that it 
seemed to be taken for granted by all the spetikers in the debate that the 
existence of discontent on the part of the Natives is an indisputable 
fact; and he certainly thought there were good reasons for tlie supposi¬ 
tion that there is, if not downright disatfoction, yet a widespread discon¬ 
tent among tlio people of India. Ilis own exj)erienco tended in that 
direction, and indeed recent official documents admitted it. He believed 
that this spirit lias siirung up among the Natives in recent years 
principally from two causes—over-legislation and over-ta.xation. Fom- 
• Legislative Councils have been hanlat work turning out a great quantity 
of laws. It might be that a transitional period, snch as that thraugh 
which India was now passing, required additional legislation; and 
although an ingenious plea had been advanced in defence of the coui-so 
which has been pursuc<l, yet there could scm'cely bo a doubt that the 
whole thing has been very much overdone, and that the jicoplo of Lidia 
have been reilnced to the condition of really not knowing upon what 
graund they stand. Tliis is the all but nniversal opinion in India. -\.s 
a lawyer himself, ho might say Uiat he had often found it very difiicult 
to know what the law was, owing to the multiplication of Acts and tlie 
way in which tlicy were drawn. For tliis evil, however, there is one simple 
panacea, and tliat is to give over legislation all but altogether; and he 
could not help thinking it would he an excellent tiling if tlie legal member 
of Council should he directetl to do as little as could he helped for the’ 
pi'esent, further than draw his salary. JJy lotting things alone he would 
bo the means of no little benefit both to the (lovemmeut and to the 
Natives. Wlint India wants is rest. Thcfactis that much of Indian legis¬ 
lative enactments has been hastily conceived and unwisely executed; the 
Native Marriage Bill, to which allusion had been made during the present 
discussion, was an instance, in his opinion, of the ill-considered legislation 
which was going on in India. That Act was called for by the Brahmo 
Somaj, who said, and probably truly enough, that they could not con¬ 
scientiously perfonn their marriages according to Hiudn ceremonial. 
The natural course of Icgislatiou would have been to make a law to meet 
that particular object, and to redress the gi'icvance of that particular 
sect which felt it; but to make this the basis for an act of legi.slation for all 
Hiudu.s all over India was botli uuwi.so and unnecessarj’. As aiiollicr in¬ 
stance, ho might mention recent legislation on the subject of law taxes, by 
which it was said that u fund could be raised for the purjiosc of insuring the 
improvement of the administration of justice by a better imyment of the 
lower judicial oflicers. For this purpose the plaintiff had to pay a heavy 
ad valorem stamp on the amount of property in dispute. Li a case in which 
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lio was concerned, tlio jilniiitiff liad to jiay 10,000 rupees stamp, Uioiigli 
the suit was for a mere declnratoiy decree, and not for any substantive 
relief. His client lost, and nnotber 10,000 rnpees was demanded before 
tlie appeal could bo lodged. ITms 82,000 rupees were required as a 
proliraiiiary to even opening tbe doors of justice! Fortunately for bis 
client, however, the Legislature were just then passing a new Act, in 
wbicb they reduced the fee stamp for a declaratory suit from an ad 
valorem stamp to a fixed charge of ten rupees—a reasonable sum enough 
to pay on a declaraloij suit. So that, instead of his client being called 
upon for 10,000 rupees, ten rupees only sufficed. But if ten rupees wore 
a sufficient charge, what greater condemnation could the Legislature 
lunuj on its own previous lcgi.dation? It could not bo matter of surprise 
that there should be discontent at British rule while such legislation 
its this wax at work. With regard to taxation, it was said, and truly 
said, that if wo are to improve our administration iu India, and to make 
jirogross in proportion to tho wants of increasing civilisation, money 
must be found; and found, it was urged, by taxation. The new system 
of local taxation has been productive of tlie greatest discontent all over 
tho country. Taxation lias become so various and so vexatious that an 
iiiioiisy feeling of dLdru.st hn.s been engendered. If, however, it were 
true that jnvigress must he stayed, and imjiroveiiient.s suspended, unless 
this taxation i-s niisi'd, he would not he prepared to say taxation might 
uot be the le.sser evil; but that ho believed was not really the case. 
His o\ni conviction was, that an honest, .searching investigation into the 
revenues and expenditure of the country would .show, that, without im¬ 
pairing the efficiency of the Goveniment or diminishing the vested 
interests of individuals, vast savings might be effected, giving ample 
fiind.s for all iiujiroreiiieuts, without adding a single rupee to tlie taxation, 
either local or imj>crial. These were the immediate practical romedius 
for the distrust and discontent which ore spreading tliroughout India ; 
and these provided, the British rule iu India would bo secured iu the 
loyalty of tlie i«oplc. 

ilr. Grouoe Cu.\wsh.\y, in projKising a vote of thanks to M.ajor 
Bell for the address he had delivered, said tho services of ilajor Bell to 
India were already historical. He regretted that nu officer possessed of 
such high and state.xtnaiililcc qualities should be here in England making 
desperate efl'orts to teach an unwilling people the elements of the art of 
government, instenil of being engagcil iu work for which he was emi¬ 
nently suited—engaged among the Isative.s of India, him.solf Inspiring 
that trnst of which ho had so elotiueully spoken. * 

Dewax Kazi Shahabudik (Acting Hon. .Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion), in seconding the motion, observed that nil who took interest in tite 
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airairo of India Trcro aware of the continuous and noble exertions of 
Major Bell on behalf of the pcojde of India; and his services in this 
respect were too well known to need any lengthened non'ation of them. 
Anotlier reason why he (the speaker) would refrain from extending his 
remarks was that ho know the retiring and modest disposition of hlajor 
Bell would make him recoil from any compliments paid to him, even 
though, as on the present occasion, he was fully entitled to receive them. 
He cordially seconded the motion on his own behalf, and on behalf of the 
people of India. 

Major Evakh Bei.i., in acknowledging the vote, obseiTed that at that 
, very late hour he would not make any longtlicncd remarks or detain the 
Association by reviewing the speeches which had been made. He would 
merely express his thanks for the very complimentary and kind manner 
in which his address had been considered. He was very sensible that ho 
did not deserve tlio high praise Mr. Crawshay had been pleased to 
bestow upon his very humble exertions in the cause of Indian reform. 
Major Bell concluded by moving a vote of thanks to the learned Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. WiiJ.iAM Tayi.ek said he could corrlially second the motion. 

The Chairman bi ielly expressed his thanks, and a vote of thanks to 
the (Society of Arts for the use of their theatre having been moved by 
Bykd Jaafkr Hosain, and secondtMl by Hkwan Kazi ISuAHAnuniN, the 
proceedings terminated. 


MEETING AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS, TUESDAY, JULY 1), 1872. 
M'CULLAGII TORKENti, Eso., M.P., in tub CiiAin. 

Paper read by F. W. Cbesson, Esrp 
The Bent Meawt of Educalinij KugUeh Opinion on Indian Aji'ain. 

'J'hkiif. was a very numerous attendance, among those present being; 
H.H. the Nnwab Nazim of Bengal; Lord Edmond Fitzmauricc, M.P.; 
Sir David WetUlorburn, M.P.; Mr. Strachey, of the Colonial-office 
(brother of (:<ir John Btrachey, K.C.B.I.); Mr. James Hole, Secretory 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce; Dr. Long Marsh, Secretary 
of the Medical Club; hli-s. Akroyd and Rev. lliomas Hunter (Associa¬ 
tion in Aid of iriocial Progress in India); James Hutton, Esq.; M. 
Vencatasawmy Naiddo, of Madras; Dr. Bridges (Local Government 
Board); Sir Donald McLeod ; Mr. B. S. Dickenson, M.P.; &c., &c. 

It was stated that Sir Charles Wingfield and hD. Eastwick were 
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prevented from attending' by having cliai'ge of bills which were tu cornu 
oil for discussion in the House of Commons on the same evening. 

Captain W. C. Palmbb, Acting Hon. Sec. of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation, stated that Professor Fawcett was to have taken tlio chair, bnt 
Mr. Cfaesson had received a letter which would explain that gentleman’s 
aljsonce. It was as follows; “ My dear Chesson,—I regret exceedingly 
to tell you that, being confined to my room by an attack of quinsy, it 
“ is in the highest degree improbable I shall be able to redeem my 
“ {iromiso to take.the chair at the inootiug on Tuesday next. I am 
veiy disappointed tliat I shall be unable to attend the meeting, 
“ and I hojie this note will reach you in time for you to procure a sub- 
“ stitiite for tlio chairmanship.—Yours very faitlifully, Hrsby Fawcett.” 
Captain Palmer added that he was sure they all very seriously regretted 
the cause of Mr. Fawcett’s absence; but, on the other hand, they would 
be glad to hear that Mr. McCullagh Torrens, M.P., had consented to 
preside, and he would move that that gentleman take tlie chair. 

• The motion was seconded by Mr. W. TAyuKii, and agreed to neHi. con. 

The CuAiiiMAX said he very much regretted that his valued friend 
Mr. Fawcett was not able to be present at the meeting. Agreeing as 
they did substantially on all subjects which were likely to bo brought 
foiward on tlio present occa.sion, bo (Mr. Torren.s) would have much pre¬ 
ferred to have been under Professor Fawcett’s presidency. They bud 
been now for many years emlonrouriiig to draw the attention of the 
English i»eoplo and tlie Hon.so of Cominous to the condition of our 
Oriental Empire, and endeavouring, ns far as in them lay, to direct the 
formation and cncom^ge the spread of a more active sympathetic public 
opinion with reference to its interests and feelings. It was slow work— 
this acting ui>un a busy nation like the English, uincli occupied with its 
own ntfttirs and distracteil by the tlioiisand considerations that efiacc the 
impres.'iioiis which may ho made from time to time in awakening a sen.se 
of what is required for justice to India. Mr. Chesson had, therefore, he 
thought, done well in asking them to meet on the present occasion to 
consider the imiiortant question of what are the best means of ]>rodiicing 
a healthy 2 ’ublic o^duiou regarding India, aiul how they might indivi¬ 
dually and collectively contribute in the time to come to the steady 
growth and solidification, so to sjicuk, of those convictions, which, ripen¬ 
ing into reiircsioutntivc forms, might eventually lead to better legislation 
iiiul better administration for the English Empire in the East. It is 
sufficiently disheartening to find in Parliament so little readiness to give 
that attention to Urieiital affairs which our business relations in the East, 
independent of morals and of i»olicy, really require. Generally an empty 
House receives the annual statement of the Indian Minister; and if any 
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one ventures to criticise tlmt statement, or to dispute its leading facts 
and inferences, he is not even met with opjiosition—for that would bo 
eulivening and productive of increased zeal; but he is met with the cold 
staic of the clerks at the table, and the intrader may jierhaps hear a 
small indistinct movement in tlie reporters’ gallery, which tells him that 
his words are being taken down. Hut as to reply or discussion, he must 
be a miracle who can evoke it. He remembered being present, many 
years ago, as a sjiectator, when Lord Macaulay made his great Indian 
speech in the House of Commons, shortly before he went out as Minister 
of Finance. Tliero were about six and a-half iieople in tlio House; 
^ there wei-e certainly not seven; and the orator might ns well have been 
talking to the tombs for any impression his rhetoric could make upon 
the auditory. But for the fact Uiat everytliing that Macaulay said was 
dispersed to the ends of the earth by means of tlio 7’iW« newspaper, 
they might never have been informed what that statesman’s sentiments 
were; and a great waymark upon the growth and formation of English 
opinion would have been utterly lost A good deal, however, may be 
done to change this state of things. He had himself taken part in two 
or tlirce forlorn hopes as regards the non-domestic jwlicy and dis- 
couraging as they were, they had yet resulted in practical success. 
He had no doubt that where the interests were so great, where the 
motives for exertion were so strong, and where tlie reward to those who 
laboured in the task was so solid and so permanent, and so productive of 
unalloyed satisfaction,—they ought not to bo weary in well-doing, but 
ought to continue to pelt the House of Commons witli petitions and 
external influences such ns were brought to bear by the jirescnt meeting. 
By siich moans tliey might hope that at length they would evoke a imblio 
opinion which will induce the Legislature to take more sympathetic 
interest in the matter. However widely they might differ upon certain 
imints, they were, he thought, agreed that the Natives of thb Indian 
Empire, as fellow-subjects, were entitled to tlio same rights as they 
themselves enjoyed. The change made in 1858 was the mo.st momentous 
one in the history of our relations with India, because Parliament then 
undertook to legislate for India in the same manner as for tlie Colonies; 
and therefore they were bound, as the constituents of Parliament, to see 
that Parliament did its duty in that particular. If these were the 
opinions of the meeting, he was sure they would he prepared to listen 
with attention to the suggestions which would be made by Mr. Chesson 
for their consideration ; and when ilr. Chesson had made his statements, 
he hoped there would be no diffidence in giving or in asking explanations 
on points which might bo raised. There were present in the hall many 
who were in the highest degree competent to discuss tlie matter, and ho 
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hoped it would be done in a frank and generous spirit, and a desire to 
enter into the debate with the end of being useful in the solution of the 
questions which Mr. Chesson would raise. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, P. W. Chesson then delivered the following lecture :— 

Mr. Chainnan and Ladies and Gentlemen,—Those who remember 
tlie great debates which preceded the abolition of the East India Com¬ 
pany, fourteen years ago, will not need to be remindetl of the disagreeable 
fact that our sense of responsibility towards India requires a crisis to 
quicken it into activity. Of course, when the integiity of the empire 
is at stake, it is only natural that the trumpet notes of alarm_ should be 
sounded, and that every citizen should hasten to the rescue; but, at the 
same time, it would be infinitely wiser and more patriotic if we did our ' 
duty to India without waiting for the lightning or the earthquake to 
rouse us from our slumbers. No doubt certain great officials are respon¬ 
sible for the just government of India; but, nevertheless, the British 
people cannot delegate their peculiar responsibility to others. 
Their duty does not end with the employment of men who are 
supposed to be the best qualified to undertake the functions of 
government; they ore bound to make themselves acquainted with the 
policy which is pursued in India, and to subject it to all reasonable 
modifications. To say nothing of the supreme obligation which 
devolves upon, ns to secure justice to the diverse and unrepresented 
populations of our Eastern empire, it is the nation whose interests ore 
served or injured, whose reputation is enhanced or compromised, by the 
acts of its administrators; and no representative of the people, no 
elector even who registers his vote at the poll, can divest himself of the 
responsibility of which I speak. It is, no doubt, a great anomaly that, 
in addition to all our multitudmous public affairs—political, ecclesias¬ 
tical, and municipal—we should be compelled to hear a burthen so 
unsatisfactory and, at times, so intolerable ; but, on the other hand, we 
must remember tliat the performance of these vast duties is the price we 
j>ay for emi)irc; that tlie neglect of tliem has alreatly involved us, and 
may involve ns again, in the greatest of calamities; and that just as in 
private life a man who, under difficulties, pays every debt and meets every 
engagement, is far more tlian compensated by the approval of his con¬ 
science and the respect of his fellow-men, so, if a great nation'discharges 
all its obligations to those who have claims cither upon its justice or its 
bounty, it cannot fail to meet witli a corresponding reward. 

Doubtless many persons will agree in thinking that this is a very extreme ■ 
view of our individual responsibility as Englishmqn, and that practically 
it would be impossible to induce more than a small minority to act upon 
it On a similar principle it may be said that Christianity raises a 
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stnndard of morality to wbicTi, having regard to Uio wcaknosB and im¬ 
perfection of Unman nature, it is imiiossiblo for ns to render perfect 
obedience; bat surely the knowledge of this fact renders it more, instead 
of less, desirable that wo should keep steadily before us the Cliristian 
ideal, and endeavour, so far as may be, to fulfil its roq^nirenients. More 
wo cannot bo expected to do ; hut assuredly no one will pretend 
that, to this extent, we do our duty to India. Take, for example, the 
case of a general election : amid the thousand hoarse cries which distract 
Uie brain at tlic hustings and the polling booth, is there one tliat 
expresses any feeling of interest in the affairs of the hundred and fifty 
millions of our fellow-subjects in India ? Multitudes of pledges are wrung 
from candidates, but hardly ever one that they will assist to shape our 
Indian policy in - accordance with common sense and common justice. I 
can imagine the look of surprise with which n candidate would listen to 
questions of this nature if, by any strange chance, they were addressed to 
him; and I can also imagine the vogue platitudes with which, in his 
replies, he would endeavour to veil both his ignorance and his indiflcrciice. 
If you could get at his heart, you would find there the secret thought— 
a thought which many Englishmen do not hesitate openly to express— 
that India is too distant for its affairs to bo studied or comprchcndctl by 
him ; and that therefore ho is content to leave the subject in the hands 
of tliose who posseifs better opportunities of acquiring informatiom Not 
only does this view pass current in political society, but it actually meets' 
with defenders in the press; for, not long ago, a controversialist laid dowir 
tlie proposition that no one could possibly understand Indian questions who 
had not enjoyed the advantage of a personal residence in India. With- 
ont depreciating the value of local knowledge, I will venture to affirm 
that a statement more subversive of a just sense of the public rcs^ion- 
sibility to India was never made in any quarter. It is eminently 
calculated to encotmage that very evil of ignorance which it ought to be ' 
the object of every educated Englishman to remove; and, moreover—not ’ 
to go back to the days of Burke and Fox, or to those of John Mill—it is 
refuted by the speeches of Mr. Bright ui;d Mr. Fawcett, whose lightest ’ 
utterances on such a subject, although they have never been to Indio, 
would outweigh the oracular dogmatism of any number of their detractors. 

I believe that the English people are anxious that India should not ’ 
only be wisely governed, but that the goveniment of the country should 
be based upon the moral opinion of all classes of the population; but' 
they suffer from lack of knowledge, and India is also the victim of 
that ignorance. Oliver Goldsmith, in the wisest of all his works, • 
remarks of the English people that “ they first act, and when too lato 
“ begin to examine.” Until tliis process is reversed, we can never hope * 
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to goreni distant races with credit to oni-selves or satisfaction to them. 
Of course the optimists will allege tliat our empire in the East is so well 
governed that public opinion, however educated, will not sensibly affect 
the policy upon which successive Viceroys have embarked since the fiery 
interregnum of the mutiny. This view will not bear a moment’s in¬ 
vestigation; for oven if India were well governed, she would unquestion¬ 
ably be better governed if the people of England only possessed a suffi¬ 
cient amonnt of knowledge to give effect to their benevolent intentions. 
Take, for instance, the case of tliose Native Princes who liave, or believe 
they have, just grievances against the Imperial Government. 

A lamented friend of mine, one of the ablest of Indian jour¬ 
nalists — I refer to tlie late Henry Mend — once said; “ The 
“ title which adorns the beggar and the phrases of respect that greet 
“ the slave are all that remain to the descendants of the masters of the 
“ East.” These words were literally tnie at the time at which he wrote 
them; for a long series of confiscations and annexations had culminated 
in the horrors of mutiny and civil war. Mr. Mead’s language is not 
now true in the sense in which he used it, because the name of the Queen 
and the faith of the empire have since been pledged to maintain the 
rights of the Native Princes. But we know that the only debate on 
Indian affairs which has taken place during the present session hod 
reference to the deposition of one of these Princes, and if the Order-book 
of Uio House of Commons may be relied ajK>a, another debate, involving 
the conduct of tlic Govenimcut towards one of its feudatories, is impend¬ 
ing. Now, without entering into the merits of these cases or expressing 
any opinion upon them, I will venture to assert that if the nation was 
properly instructed in Indian affairs, we should not be humiliated, and 
our amour propre as citizens of a free country would no longer be 
wounded by the spectacle of these dusky strangers knocking at tlie door 
of Poi-llament for r&lress. Whether acts of injustice had been committed, 
or whether the Indimi Government had been unjustly assaQcd, an en¬ 
lightened public opinion would demand that the right or wrong of each 
case should be detennined by due jirocess of law ; and the substitution of 
law, oj)enly and publicly administered, for the secret exercise of practi¬ 
cally irresponsible functions by a nominated council, would bo a guarantee 
of justice, such as can never be secured under the present system. 

Or, to take another illustration, if the public mind were sufficiently 
enlightened upon these questions, no each complaints as have been made 
by Indian studenta who desire to compete for the Civil Sendee examina¬ 
tions, would have been possible. The Viceroy wnuld promptly have 
exercised the power he possesses of throwing open to comjietition a 
certain munber of appointments in India; and the medical students who 
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came to England, and imrsucfl tlieir studies hero, on the faith that there 
would be va<mncie8 to fill up, would not have been doomed to something 
worse than disappointment—a disappointment with which is mingled tho 
suspicion that things were intended to turn out badly, Uiat there exists a sort 
of official Calvinism which predestines tho Orientals to a fate not rescrvoil 
for the elect 1 assert, without fear of contradiction, that if, after the people 
of this country had been made acquainteil with the facts of this case, 
they had erred at all, it would have been on Um side of generosity. They 
would have been prompt to recognize the claim of tho Natives to the 
utmost consideration at our hands, and would have desired, although 
, this would have been unnecessary, that tho law itself should be strained 
in order to enable them to gratify an honourable ambition, and, at the 
same time, to bind them to the goveniment of tho Queen. Dr. John¬ 
son said to an ill-natured friend: “Yon never oiK>n your mouth but 
“ with tlie intention to give pain; and yon have often given me pain, not 
“ from tho ])owcr of what you said, but from seeing your intention.” 
With regsird to tho circumstances to which I have referred, I am afraid 
that both the power and the intention to give pain were combined; and 
in this connection, one is naturally remindc.l of the speech deliver^ by 
Mr. Bright many years ago, in which, alluding to tho case of the first 
Native gentleman who ever sought admission to tho Indian Civil Service, 
he significantly pointed out that after this candidate had been two years 
and a half in England, a new regidation as to age was formulated, with 
the inevitable result of his exclusion from the competition. 

I may bring these preliminary obsen-ations to a close with the reflec¬ 
tion that if tho English people possessed a iwactical knowletige of Indian 
politics, they would set their faces against tho fiscal policy at present 
pursued in India. At all events, if they were acquainted with the fright¬ 
ful injustice which has accrued from the income-tax—if they knew that 
it had pressed with cruel severity upon the most abject classes of the 
population—if they could ma.stor the revelations contained in the pam¬ 
phlet lat(*ly published by Mr. James Wilson, the Editor of the Ituh'an 
JMih/ News, I am sure the i)eople of India would not have to wait long 
for redress. Mr. Wilson says: “ Let the reader visit the magistrate’s 
“ cntcherry at Seramporc, twelve miles from Calcutta, and he will find 
“ the magistrate sitting at work that pains and disgusts him; helplessly 
“ fining poor wretches in doable the assessment, because the law gives 
“ him no alternative. Day by day, these men attend by the score; and 
“ even strong men may be found, some cursing at the extortion and 
“ iniquity, others shedding tears of mortification at being dragged to 
“ court as they reach it,' or leaving it with tears of despair at being con- 
“ demned to pay fines exceeding in amount the value of their earthly pos- 
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“ sessions.” I am sure tliatwo are not so mucli in love ■with our own income- 
tax, or the mode of assessing it, as to be indifferent to the sufferings of a 
population who have no executive which they can control, and no 
Parliament to which they can npi>eal. What we lack here is that timely 
diffusion of accurate information without which it seems irai>ossible to 
get justice done. 

How to create a public opinion which will be calculated to accomplish 
the salutary object to which I hare referred, well deserves to engage our 
attention. What is nceilctl is not a spasmodic or intermittent interest, 
but to make those questions which are important to the welfare of India 
au active clement in our own political life. This object can never be 
effectually attained until our press sedulously applies itself to the 
duty of imparting instniction on Indian affairs. 1 believe that the 
chief difficulty with which we have to contend is Uio supjmsition that the 
great majority of newsiiaper readers care leas about India than they do 
about the sources of the Nile, or the exploration of Equatorial Africa. 
T do not, for one moment, wish unduly to disparage that sensational style 
of writing which enables the morbid Briton to drink iu to the full tlie 
ghastly horrors of such a tragedy as the Park-lane murder without at all 
losing his appetite for breakfast; but.it seems to me that tlie coucenis of 
one hundred and fifty millions of people appeal for more legitimately to 
the (hoinutic uistinctsof oiir public 'writers than the vitiated tastes of the 
|iairons of the Jock Sheppard order of literature ; and that, if these snb- 
jeets were skilfully and intelligently handled, thousands of readers— 
whether they know anything about India or not—would feel grateful for 
the instruction. 

It is a remarkable fact that although for two sc-ssions a special 
Coiiiniittcc of the House of Commons has been ocenpied with the most 
important inquiry in relation to India which has taken place in our time, 
no rciwrts of its proceediiigs have been published in the leading journals, 
and that, until lately, tlie work of the Committee has attracted but little 
editorial notice. It would be difficult to exaggerate the injuiy done to 
India by this species of indifference or neglect; but, on the other hand, 
it would be absurd to attrilmte an excessive degree of blame to the con¬ 
ductors of our public journals. Each one of them has as many things 
to engage his thoughts as the Prime Minister, and, perhaps, 
the members of the Cubinet to boot; and tlicrefore it is not 
suiqirisiug that tlie temptation to pass over subjects which arc not 
actually forced ujkmi their attention by debates in Parliament or 
public meetings should prove in'csistiblc. To'follow, instead of to 
lead, public opinion bus become a sort of journalistic maxim; and 
it accordingly follows that we must look to exturuol pressure for the 
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means of gently forcing an entrance into tho editorial sanctuary. Yet 
something ought at once to be done. For my own part, I have generally 
found that when proper steps arc taken to make our public writers 
acquainted with a particular question, they exhibit a laudable anxiety to 
assist in its elucidation ; and I venture to suggest that if special effoi-ts 
were made to induce the leading literary men of London to attend the 
meetings, and to take an interest in the affairs of this and kindred associ¬ 
ations, the experiment would be a fruitful one. Indeed, I do not know 
of any experiment more likely to prove benefieial, both to this country 
and to its Kastern dependencies, than an attempt to associate tl»e republic 
of letters in this great metropolis with a public body which, in a broad 
and catliolic spirit, seeks only the good of India. 

One must feel that enough is not done to promote the frank discussion 
of these subjects in other and more distant quarters. In tliat {mperium 
in tmpfrio, tho cotton kingdom of Lancashire, we find a keen interest 
taken in any subject which directly concerns the interests of that 
busiest of all the busy hives of English industry ; but if the magnates of 
CottonojMjlis and its dependencies sufficiently apprehended tho intimate 
relation which must ever subsist between theh commercial prosperity 
and the goo<l government of India, instead of occasional memorials from 
Chambers of Commerce, and now and then an article in tlie Manchester 
and Liverpool ])npors, there would spring up in the seat of the cotton in¬ 
dustry a swarm of branch East India Associations, vieing with one another 
in their efforts to disseminate information on every important Indian 
question. Tlie discussions which take place in this hall ought to be 
reproduced in Manchester and Liverpool, or rather those great provincial 
centres of political activity should organize for themselves the requisite 
educational machinery. 

I commend this idea to the Council of the East India Association in 
the belief that, if proper steps are taken, many local politicians will be will¬ 
ing to assist in the establishment of branch societies in the midst of those 
splendid industries which have profited so largely by the trade with our 
Indian empire. It only needs some half-dozen men of energy and 
executive cajjacity to take up this matter in order to insure a large 
amount of success. If such associations were formed, we might expect to 
see the Indian question play a prominent part at every election in tho 
manufacturing districts. Some good would also be done if the interest 
thus excited reached those societies for mutual improvement which often 
waste their time in unprofitable discussions about the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots, or tlie lawfulness of regicide; and we might even hope 
in time to make our school-books give a little more information about 
India than a dull chronology of events, mixed with a good deal of that 
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fulsome laudation of ouraclres which is apt to fill a school-bo;'’s 
brain with conceit, and to pcri>etnnte in the grown man the arrogance of 
a vain-glorious youth. 

There is another ]>oint upon which, I think, there will be a general 
consensus of oi)inion. I refer to the desirability of establishing better 
means of social intercourse between the educated classes of Euglishmeu 
and the Orientals resident in London. Every ouc must bo impressed with 
the fact tliat, while the number of natives of the East who ore socking 
the advantages of a special education in London is increasing every year, 
next to nothing has been done to make tJieir sojourn amongst ns socially 
profitable to the two races. There is much they c,™ learn from ns, or 
they would hardly cross the ocean, often at a greater itersonal sacrifice 
than wc can realize, to pursue tlieir studies at the chief seats of English 
learning. Jn doing this they show that they approciute the blc.ssing.s of 
western civilization, and justify the hoins that when they return to their 
own country they will impart to others the knowledge they have gained, 
and by the influence of personal example, do the work of nussionarics, 
without unnecessarily exciting the prejudices of caste or race. It is a 
hoi>eful sign that the old order of things is bemg reversed, and that the 
East is now moving towiu'ds the West. Tlie more desirable is it that 
the East siiould know all that is mo.st worth knowing in Uic West. If 
it he tme, ns it nndonble«lly is, tlmt the liberties of England are bnsc<l 
upon her innnicipal institutions, it is equally tnic that the virtues’ of the 
English character attain their ripest perfection in our domestic life ; and 
tlicrcforc, if wo admit the Oriental stranger to the privileges of social 
intercourse, we not only practise towards him the rites of liospitality, but 
enable him to experience the best side of Western civilization. So far 
as the official world is concerned, nothing is done to meet this want; 
or, if I am mistaken, tlie secret is so well kept that it lias never yet 
leaknl out. But, ii\ such a matter, one cares little for the stcreotyjied 
fonn.s of official hospitality; what is really calUsl for is a s|ioutaucous 
manifestation of that feeling of good fellowship which, in spite of cxteraal 
coldness and resen’c, unquestionably exists in tbc English character, and 
which, at Lord Mayors’ feasts, is symholizeil by the loving cup. 

The idea, as I am nn.xious to see it expi'csscd, has been already acted 
U[)on liy a number of ladies and gentlemen, brought together by Mrs. 
Vaughan, the wife of the Master of the Temple, Professor Sheldon Amos, 
and Dr. Lory Itlarsh. At the first rcutiiou of what is known ns the 
Anglo-Oriental Society, ilr. Amos and Sir Roundell Palmer accurately 
indicated tlie only ha.sis ujion which such a jimjoct can bo usefully or 
successfully realizeil. Its promoters must have no other object in view 
than a free interchange of ideas between tlie English and the Oriental 
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members of the society. The influence thus exerted cannot fail to bo 
mutually beneficial. It will be our province to teach, although in no 
dogmatic or obtrusive spirit, but there will also be much for us to learn; 
for how little do we know concerning tlie social and political condition, 
the philosophy, tlio intellectual thought, the poetry of the East 1 It is 
only reasonable to suppose that by personal intercourse of this dcscrijrtion 
we may arrive at a clearer j>erception of our duties to our Indian fellow- 
subjects, and, at the same time, set an example to those who are yet warped 
by the ignoble prejudices of race. The inflaence of a social experiment 
of this kind may be made to extend far beyond the limited circle to which 
the experiment itself is necessarily confined. 

There is one thing I am anxious to see done in such n social move¬ 
ment ns is projected, and that is, to draw into it men and women who arc 
now practically indiflerent with regard to India. Experience leads 
me to the conclusion that when i>ersons of tliis sort ai'e gradually 
iuduce<l to take an interest in a subject with which they were 
jircviotisly unacquainted, they often become as active workers as 
those who have boon long in the field. To awaken broader sym¬ 
pathies and interests in the minds of people who, from no fault of 
their own, have moved in a narrow sphere, is to assist in rubbing oft' 
those insular prejudices which yet cling to our national choi-actcr. Tlie 
infinciice of these social forces, altlmugh comparatively silent and unseen, 
would soon put to shame those lamentable antipathies of race which, 
even now in our distant dependencies, sometimes break out into acts of 
weakness and cruelty. 

I3ut social equality is of little value unless accompanied by political 
justice; au<l so long as India remains a possession of the British Crown, 
it will always be necessary for us to exercise a watchful vigilance over 
the acts of our representatives. If England were afflicted with a bad 
ruler, no worse consequence would ensue than a change of government; 
the incompetent statesman would at once retire into the cold shade of 
opposition. But in India a single ruler who was unfit to govern might 
transform a contented province into a bot-bed of disaffection ; or the 
Executive might commit a series of acts which, by compromising tlie 
public faith, or imposing intolerable burthens of taxation, or inflicting 
upon misguided insurgents indefensibly barbarous punishments, could not 
fail to create a state of feeling dangerous to the supremacy of the Crown. 
The education of the people on these subjects would, I believe, be materially 
assisted if the meetings of Uio India Council were opened to the public. 
The Eleusinian rites were hardly more secret than are the proceedings of 
the India Council. If it be desirable that the debates of the Common 
Council of the City of London, or of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
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should [take place with open doors, it is surely a great anomaly that 
discussions involving the welfare of a great empire should be treated like 
the mysteries of mi Attic temple. The one merit of the East India 
Comi>any was that, at the meetings of the Court of Proprietors, it was 
open to the humblest member to put any question, or to bring forward 
any motion he jdcased. The ]iublic assemblies of the East India 
Company have lieen got rid of without the good end thejy served being 
accomplished by any other mstmmentality. If the India Council sat 
with open doors, the press would report its proceedings ; and thus, while 
a sense of individual responsibility would be stimulated in the minds of 
the Councillors, the light which Uiey might be able to shed on Indiaq. 
politics would no longer be hidden under a bushel. Horace Walpole 
once said : “ Our Ministers enjoy the consciousness of their wisdom as 
“ the good do of their virtue, and take no pains to make it shine before 
“ men.” ITiis, it appears to me, is the position now occupied by the 
members of the India Council. 

Without entering into topics foreign to the present discussion, I be¬ 
lieve that the estaldishmcnt of a Parliamentary Court of Appeal, such ns 
Mr. Toircns has pi-oposcd, would accomplish a great educational work, and 
at the same time imiwrt to the Native Princes a feeling of security which 
it is hard to believe they now entertain. Tlio projwsed establishment of 
a system of representation in India is a cpiestiou which hardly comes 
within the scope of my remarks; but, as I was prevente<l from attending 
tbe adjourned discussion on Mr. Prichard’s able paper, I would venture 
to express the opinion that a geiieration which bos witnessed the extension 
of the franchise to the Ited Indians of Canada, and the admission of 
Maori chiefs into the General Assembly of New Zealand, cannot possibly 
look with an unsympathetic eye on the gradual application of a similar 
principle to the circumstance-s of a people who, instead of going about in 
j>aiut and feathers, or being only one generation removal from cannibal¬ 
ism, are inberitors of one of the most ancient civilisations of the world. 

Although the representation of India in the Imperial Parliament is a 
proposal which bears closely upon my subject, yet it is unnecessary for 
me to traverse a field which has been already explored by two of the most 
statesmanlike of Indian Iteformers, Mr. Eostwick and Mr. Prichard; 
nevertheless, I must express niy own belief that the admission into 
Parliament of a few Natives of India—even if, like Delegates iu the 
American Congress, they sat there without voting—^would perhaps do 
more to educate the nation on Indian affairs than any other means that 
could bo devised. If it be objected that the {Troposal is a singularly 
exceptional one, the answer is that our rule in India is equally excep¬ 
tional, and that, after all, the chief tiling we have to consider is what plan 
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is best calcalatcd to strengthen tlie empire and to remore all just cause 
of discontent. A distinguished friend of mine proposes as a compromise 
tliat n certain number of the Princes of ludin should be entitled to sit in 
the House of Lords as hereditary peers. This suggestion thoronglily 
harmonises with the spirit of the constitution ; and if it were carried out, 
we should hear much less than we do now of a want of sympathy between 
England and India ; we should have given tlie greatest proof of our 
having broken down our own Brahminical wall of caste. 

I must confess, however, that my hopes mainly centre in the forma¬ 
tion of an Indian party in the House of Commons. A thoughtfu 
Native of India, in refuting the untenable arguments by which the Duke 
’of Argyll and Sir Charles Jackson endeavoured to cxjilain away the 
Hindu law of adoption, retnarked that “ the distance between the 
“ British people and the Natives of India is still unfortunately very 
“ great. The interest shown in our affairs by the British Parliament is 
“ often wayward and spasmodic. At one time, we h.ave measures enacted 
“ for us that would do honour to any age or countiy; at anotlier wo are 
“subjected to treatment incompatible with the rights of free men. These 
“ sudden changes indicate that the views and feelings of the natives of 
“ India are not properly made kuown to British statesmen in England, 
“ and hence fail to ho appreciated. The natural consequence is a don- 
“ gerously fitful govonimont of tliis vast dependency by men who liave 
“ not sufficient data to go upon, and whose success or otherwise must 
“ therefore be the result of chance.” 

Without endeavouring to gauge the exact amount of truth which 
these words embody, it is enough to know that they express the senti¬ 
ments of large luimbcrs of the educated Natives of India, and that there¬ 
fore the sooner we apiily a remedy the better. A practical and 
intelligent discussion of the affairs of India could unquestionably be 
secured in the House of Commons, if a dozen members of that House 
were to combine together for the purpose of insisting upon the thorough 
ventilation of these subjects. In tlie speech which my hon. friend the 
member for Brighton delivered to his coastituouts on the eve of the 
present session, we saw an example of what one patriotic and single- 
minded member of Parliament may do iu the way of compelling attention 
to our Indian empire. Mr. Fawcett’s strictures fastened the eyes of bis 
own and of other constituencies on some of the gravest aspects of our 
policy in that country ; and when his speech reached India, it excited a 
lively interest in the centres of Native opinion. The comments of the 
Native press testified.to the watch-dog kind of vigilance with which 
Indian politicians regard the fiuctnatious of English sentiment. 

Butj then, we are told that Parliament has no time to give to India; 
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and jet Parliament api)ears to Iiavo plenty of time for all sorts of absnrd, 
irrolerant, and crotcbottj discussions. Kerertlicless, the excuse serves 
its purpose; and the conseqnonce is that the Indian lindget is bronglit 
forward in the middle of the dog-days, when an air of languor has settled 
upon the half-empty benches of the House of Commons, and when onr 
weary legislators are content to leave Mr. Grant Duff to talk to tho 
reporters’ gallery. To say that at such a time the Legislative Chamber 
is dulncss itself, is to convey a very imperfect idea of the lethargy, the 
monotony, the total absence of life and animation by which a budget 
debate is characterized. 

I am confident that the constituencies may be educated on this matter^ 
and that Parliament may be aroused from its present state of apathy by 
tho formation of a party pledged to bring forward for prompt discussion 
any subject of importance to tho political or social well-being of tlie nn- 
represonteil people of India. I well remember the great service which 
tho India Pefonn Society rcnderwl many years ago, by its successful 
efforts to organize such a party in the House of Commons. Mr. John 
Dickinson was tho founder and mainspring of that party, and Mr. Bright 
was its leader—a leader who combined the eloquence of a great 
parliamentar)' orator with tho prescience of a true statesman. Since the 
abolition of the East India Company, that nsefiil body ha.s virtually been 
dissolved ; but its revival is now imperatively called for as a means both 
of eilucating the nation and of compelling Parliament to perform duties 
which it has hitherto lamentably neglected. 

In conclusion, it appears to me to be a waste of time to engage in 
hypothetical or remote speculations os to onr mission in the East. Some 
may ho disp>>sod to apply to our rule in India Dr. Parr’s ojiinion with 
regard to original sin: “ It would have been very good for all of us if it 
“ had never been.” Be this as it may, we have inherited that rule; it foims 
part of onr national life; and we dare not, even if wo could, break the 
continuity of that marvellous historic chain. But it is onr duty to rule 
India with a single eye to the good of the people, and to qualify them, 
by successive steps, for the enjoyment of all tho rights of British sub¬ 
jects. 1 know that this estimate of our national duty is nut shared by 
those in whom tho pride of race is untempered by that modesty which is 
tho shining ornament of true greatness ; bat I have so much faith in the 
conscience of the nation, in our reverence for Christian precept and law, 
in our Providential mission in the world, that I believe India is destined 
to receive at our hands every blessing whicli we ourselves enjoy. 

Professor Sueldok Amos having been called upon by the Chairman, 
observed that he could have wished some one else more able to discuss 
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the whole subject introduced by Mr. Chesson, had first addressed the 
meeting ; for what he had to say would be in explanation of the priu- 
ciplos of the Anglo-Oriental Club, to which reference had been made by 
Mr. Chesson. The purpose of the Club had been sufSciently indicated 
by the Lecturer, but he might say that it was not intended to confine 
its operations to the Natives of India. On the contrary, it contemplated 
the 01 ‘ganizatiou and representation of all the Oriental races now in 
London, including the many Japanese who are studying English institu¬ 
tions. All these different races it was desired to bring into social inter¬ 
course and friendly communion with the various classes of English 
society. This, it was thought, would serve a very useful purpose, and 
to effect it endeavours hod been made to moke their meetings—and 
there had been two—as many-sided as possible, and, as far as practicable, 
re]>resentative of all kinds of English social, political, and even religious 
opinions. They had, he thought, thus gathered together as charac¬ 
teristic a quintessence of the best English society as could be got 
together. Everybody was aware that the great difiRculty in such meet¬ 
ings was that coldness and frigidity which comes of want of acquaintance 
with each other, and therefore, it had beei» made a very successful rule 
at the meetings of the Anglo-Oriental Club to take it for granted that 
everybody knew everybody else. If they could get this sort of thing— 
the free and open intercourse of all sections of English opinion with the 
Natives of the East—ho could conceive of nothing which would better 
insure the good feeling of Orientals to England, or which would more 
effectually ac(]naint tltem with English manners an*d modes of thought; 
nor, on the other hand, could there be anything more likely to stimulate 
members of English society to make themselves conversant with Indian 
interests and necessities. This might be a very .small part of the work 
to be done, but its importance was not small, seeing tliat it is eminently 
desirable that Indians should acquaint themselves witli tlie domestic and 
social institutions of England, and haitlly less desirable that the English 
should learn something of Indian social habits and customs. Indeed, he 
thought it must be admitted that a great deal of the injurious policy of 
the Indian Government originated in the ignorance of tlie real ways of 
thought and prejudices extant among the Natives of India; and it was, 
without doubt, the cause of much of the antipathy which was felt and 
expressed by many Anglo-Indians in re8i>ect to the Natives of the 
country. A large number of people in England needed only to get rid 
of that intolerance which was caused by ignorance, in order to estimate 
the Native races proi>erly ; and that feeling got rid of, one of the main 
obstacles to the satisfactory government of ludia would be removed. 

Sir Jaues Axdeusok said he had listened with very deep interest to 
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Mr. Cliesron’s address, for, like CTerythbg that gentieman had to say, 
it was the expression of the opinions of a we1I'in(ormed mind. He 
hod listened with attention also, becanse he was anxious to know what 
praotioal snggestions Mr, Chesson had to make for the improrcmeut of 
the social relations of England with India. Ho had himself been a 
good deal in India, and he confessed it had always been a marvel to him 
to comprehend how England, with so email a military force, could govem 
so vast a country ; and he had always hoped and believed that England 
did not govem India from any sense of superior might, but based her 
mis on higher principles of benefit to the Native races. He was 
encouraged to this belief when he sow the Government make—as he, 
thought all must admit—well-meant endeavours to do justly by the 
people. The seeming aggression and annexation system was, he trusted, 
due less to a Imst of power Uian to the circumstances of position, though 
he feared that the sense of jealousy of other ruling ]>owcrs had drawn 
the British Government into many acts of unwise oppression, and the 
adoption of a policy of annexation which had been abandoned since 
about the year 1840. Among tlie remedies for some of the grievances 
of which the Natives of India complain, Mr. Chesson had iirgcrl the 
throwing open of the Indian Council to the public press; and ho entirely 
agreed that tliis would bo a great boon. The closed doors of that 
Council, the fact that the deliberations were carried on by men of whom 
the general public know notliing, is nn evil which should have immediate 
remedy. His own experiences of the officials of the Council were not 
favourable, and there was too much trath in the complaint that com¬ 
plainants were hampered and delayed, and that tlie officials acted as 
though they were ignorant that human life is comparatively a limited 
quantity. He hoped, therefore, soon to see a change in this matter, mid 
agreed entirely with Mr. Chesson’s views on the poinC For himself, he 
failed to see that the snggestions of Professor Amos would go very far 
towards bringing about a happier relation between the Natives of India 
and England; and he was inclined to believe hi the maxim that a nation 
or people would in Uie long run have very much the sort of Government 
they ore aspiring to and are fitted for. Tliat might seem n strong thing 
to say; but, judging from England herself, he would point out that the 
people, when they wanted a wrong remedied, took means to ventilate it, 
and, after working for it, tliey arc generally successful in their agitation. 
Not much waa to be expected by two or three Natives bemg peimitted 
to sit in the House of Commons witliout a vote; altboiigh he quite 
agreed that were there some Natives allowed to' sit in both the Upper 
and Ixiwer Houses of Parliament, it would be but an instalment of 
justice to India. But the more efficacious way would bo for the people 
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of India to follow tlio example of the people of England, and seek to 
secure for thomsolves whaterer they desired, even to taking a large share 
in the government of their own country. They could effect this by 
agitation and public discussion far better than by any other method. 
It would not bo done by tlie English Parliament of themselves, for that 
is a body eminently spasmodic in its interest in the affairs of India. 
And this fact suggested the reflection which his own observations in 
various parts of the world only tended to strongly confirm—that the 
people of one country never do undcratand thoroughly the people of 
another country. Nationality consists in egotism. He had been among 
nations who wore no apparel beyond what Nature gave them, and he was 
’quite sure they entertained a patronizing and pitying notion of the un¬ 
civilized people who swathed themselves in clothes. Ho once saw a 
Persian army which appeared to him to bo unutterably dirty and shabby, 
us tliey were drilling on a sandy waste where the leanest of cattle were 
endeavouring to feed on invisible grass; but the officer iu command 
called upon him to admire that army, and being discreet, he did so. 
Egotism of this kind was very largely developed in the English, and 
still more largely was it to be seen in the Americans, who were only 
exaggerated Englislunen. To hope, thercfoin, that one nation can ever 
rale another nation to the perfect satisfaction of both, was unreasonable. 
Hence his own opinion was that to rule India for any length of time, 
and be loved by the Natives for the exercise of a strong rtdo, was out 
of tho question. They must go on progressing as well ns they could, 
and in this connection the work of tlie Indian Government iu respect to 
the education of the people was most imjiortant, as calculated to show 
the Natives that we believe they must have equal rights as fellow-sub¬ 
jects whenever they choose to claim tlicm. But the right to govern 
tliemselves, though it may, aud probably must, come in time, would never 
be tho reward of victory on the part of the Natives by force of arms. 
England could never afford to lose India by force of arms, and not an 
Englisbman but would fight to his last drop of blood for the honour of 
his nation in this respect. But all that tho Natives desired might be 
secured by the means he had indicated, and by seeking to understand 
the English people, whose weakness was never to refuse a claim which 
had the appearance of justice. Ho had known many clever and intelli¬ 
gent Indian gentlemen, and he had often marvelled why they chose to 
sit down comfortably and lazily without seeking for themselves to secure 
the redress which they desired. Whether this apathy was due to the 
indolent tendency of tha climate, he would not venture to say; ho merely 
observed the fact. In conclusion, he would repeat his conviction that, 
while the many su^estions which had been made were valuable os aids,. 
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yet, if the Natives of ludia desired a remedy for their grievances, they 
must find itjor themselves ; and by agitation, he was assured, they would 
bo not less successful than the poojde of other portions of the British 
Empire in getting what they desired. 

Mr. William Tavleu (late Commissioner of Patna) said there was 
always some embarrassment m speaking on these occasions—^first, because 
Uiey, while speaking, were reminded unpleasantly that they were “going 
on tick,” and that the inexorable hand of the clock pass«l swiftly over 
the ten minutes allowed to each speaker. He might also venture to 
allude to one other source of embarra-ssment; and that is, that the 
speakers on these occasions are rather njit to depart from the real, 
subject before them. And thus it happened that, while listening with 
very great interest to the speech of the gentleman who ha«l just sat down 
(Professor Amos), he had for the first time heard an account of a new 
Association which had lately been formed in the interests of Orientals. 
But what possible relation all this had with the subject introduced by 
Mr. Chesson, he confessed he was at a loss to conceive. He was glad 
to hear that such a Club had been formed, but whether it would be suc¬ 
cessful in achieving the great end of educating the English jicople in the 
aflfairs of India, appeared to him rather doubtful. Precisely such a Club 
was established under the most favourable auspices in Calcutta, and yet 
it ended in complete failure; the cause being summed up by a witty 
writer in tlic fact that it was “ quite impossible that a social Club should 
“ exist where one nation grilled what another nation worshipped ”— 
referring, of course, to beef. Without speculating whether such an 
objection would militate against the snccessful formation of the new 
Club, he offered it as a fact, which showed there were very considerable 
obstacles to Uie formation of social associations of the kind. Tliat sub¬ 
ject, however, was a collateral one on the present occasion. As far as 
ho understood Mr. Chesson’s address, the question for consideration was, 
how to educate English opinion in regard to India. Now, education was 
one of the most difBcult problems of tlie day—that is, the education of 
children—and the rational idea seems now to be, that by nothing short 
of absolute compulsion could English boys and girls be educated. The 
question had been admitted as one of extreme difficulty ; but the ques¬ 
tion raised on the present occasion was one of far greater difficulty— 
it is how to eilncatc full-grown and wull-fcd members of Pailiament and 
members' of English society generally. Could they have compulsory 
education for such refractory subjects? If so, where are the schools, 
the teachers, the masters, who will instruct English gentlemen and 
dispel their ignorance ? Who will teach these “ gentlemen whose educa¬ 
tion has been neglected” to be less solicitous of the interests of the 
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pnriidt pump, and more regardful of tlie well-betiig aud good goverumeut 
of 200 millions of people ? Mr. Cliesson liad made iiuiuy imjiortaul aud 
valuable suggestions; but fr>r himself, ho confossod to bo in that position 
described in tlie old proverb, Carets houiintm ttutits libri —a man of ouo 
book—of one idea; and that one idea ivliich possessed him wa-H 
publicity in the Indian Council. Tie felt conlident, tho more he thought 
of that dreamy and disgraceful state of imouciuna; which is now aii- 
parent, and confessed, on tho paid of members of Parliament, that tho 
secret of mischief lies in the imi>en-ions darkness which shrouds the 
initiatory, or rather the final, consultations at tho India Office itself. 
Ho very readily admitted that ho could not understand how gentlemen 
who were interested in the variou.s imi>ortant matters which occn 2 >y their 
immediate attention could itossibly bo exiwctcnl to feel interested in the 
welfare and condition of the magnificent emiiire in tho East nntil tlicy 
Icnow something about it. AVhere, then, are they to learn ? At j)rcsent, 
even tho meanings of tlnse un|iiTmonucoable names which turn up in 
connection with India are utterly unknown to them: and probably tho 
names of some of the Native gentlemen present wonhl startle and dis- 
conrago many. Under iiresent conditions, men could hardly fail to feel 
' tlieir minds ohfuscntwl. . At a previous meeting of tho Association he 
had refcired to tlio ci-rnnefuis statements which were made by the Under- 
Hi'crotarj' in tlie Hf>us<‘ of Commons. A law cast* was referred to and 
misrojirosented, and although some were pivscjit who had strong interest 
in the jxtint which it involved, they all seemctl to have a rcverent horror 
of jtrononneing tho name Im'-AVs/ien Miwk-vrjie! Ami yet that muuV 
name was noecjisary to exjH>se tho mis-.<tatettJonts which had been made. 
Now, the impunity with which .sncli mis-statements were made is a 
syjuhol of the. indiflerence b* Indian alVuirs—indifference arising from 
ignorance. Ilio question for consideration is, how can this npathy Iks 
obviatctl ? To his mind, it was to be i'onnd iu the one refornr totichetl 
upon by ifr. Ches-son and Sir James Anderson; and that is, imblicity in 
the affairs of the Indian Council. He ivally thought that the East 
India Association, valnaldc ns he believed it.s sendees bad Iwcn, failed 
to effect so much goo<l as it might, hecause it too often entered into the 
wild rifgioii of sjieculation, aud did not coniine itself to those mutters of 
reform which are ronlly practical. Tlie discussion of very wide, very 
conii)rehcnsive, or very imaginative schemes was not half so effectual 
as the iiructical consideration of some refomi tiear at hand. The school 
of education in Indian affairs—the Imliaii Council—sits with closed doors, 
where the Seeretaiy oi» t<tate is head-master, and tho tutors are afraid 
to si»enk, or, if they do speak, their voice is seldom heard, aud, when 
heard, is of no effect. AVhilo tho deliberations of the Council are eon- 
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ducted in sucU a manner, there arc no conceivable means of imparting 
instntction to Knglisli legislators. All efforts should, therefore, be con¬ 
centrated on the endeavour to proenro the throwing open of the doors of 
the Council; and the result could not fail to bo beneficial, not less to 
England tlian to India. WliUe the Indian Secretary of State sits as an 
autocrat, in a darkened chamber, and, withont resiwnsibility to public 
opinion, nilcs the interests of 200 millions of our follow-subjects, and 
is surroumlctl by satellites who in times of their chiefs dnngei’ present 
their shield before him, to save him from just rebuke—while this state 
of things remains, it is tlie duty of the East India Association, and all 
who arc interested in the welfare of India, to urge this reform. So long 
as the questions affecting India arc thus dismissed, settled, and adjudi-' 
cated in a secret conclave, not unfitly compared with the Eleusinian 
mysteries, so long can there be no real weight in public opinion respecting 
India, or any iiitelligoiit appreciation of the groat questions which affect 
that nation. It is, therefore, to that jiarticnlar question that Urn East 
India Association should give their special consideration, and, however 
im])ortant the efforts made on behalf of the social progress of the 
Natives, and in fui thernnco of the introdnetion of Native gentlemen to 
E])glish society, they must yield in imjiortnncc to the policy he had 
indicatc<l, the neglect of which at present was iiroducing a state of affairs 
which they all so much dujilored. Puhlieity—^jiuldicity in all the affairs 
affecting India, before tlioy reach that particular stage which gives 
opportunity to officialism to rise and say that it is inexpedient or hn- 
imssible to retrace the steps taken by Government—that was the one 
great question lying before them; and if they wished to effect any jirac- 
tical benefit to India, it was to this that they must direct their earnest 
attention. 

Major Evass Bell said he quite agreed with Mr. William Taylor 
tlmt means should be taken to bring about, os soon as {wssiblo, publicity 
in the deliberations of the Indian Council. This was undoubtedly a 
point of tlic highest importance. Nevertheless he thought Mr. Taylor 
had hardly done justice to the remarks of Professor Sheldon Amos, 
which teJiiloil very much to advance the object contemplated in Mr. 
Cbcsson’s paper, that of cultivating a bcaltby English public opinion on 
the affairs aud interests of India. Both Mr. Chcs.son and Professor 
Amos hod agi-eed that the greatest difficulty of all was that the English 
peojilc do not understand the sentiments and rcqnirements of the Indian 
peojile, nor do the Indians nndorstnud tlic English. And there could 
not be a better or more easily attainable mo)Ui,s of piomotuig mutual 
harmouy and foiiuing a healthy public opinion in England than by 
bringing the two races together' in friendly commmiion mid frm^neut 
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social iiitorconrso. Mr. Taylor’s argimiont a^iust the fonu.atiou of tlio 
l)ro}>os«l Anglo-Oriental Club—that because such a Club had, at .sonic 
jircviou-s period, failed in Calcutta, it must therefore fail now in ixmdon— 
would not hold water. Hardly any great uiovenient had been successful 
from the beginning of its career, though many had succeeded at last. 
Such a Club could not have started in a more unfavourable atmosphere 
than that of Calcutta. An Englislunau in India wius to a great extent 
in exile. The English society to which he had access was very limited, 
while in his working hours he was of necessity associated and brought 
in contact witli by no means the most agreeable or estimable classes of 
.the Native population. As a natural couse<iuenco, ho liked to enjoy tlio 
society of his oivn couuti'yiuen and countrywomen in his leisure homs. 
lint when at home, in England, he is far more ready to get rid of liis 
egotistical prejudices and exclusive preference of his own race, and 
is more inclined to bo hospitable towards hi.s Oriental fcllow-citizous. 
Another obstacle to social intercourse between the two races, to which 
ilr. Taylor had alluded, was to bo found in the diflicultics of caste ; but 
to Indians now in London, tltose diflicultics mn.st have been already 
overcome in a very laige degree. He saw the other day an account of 
ono of the great banrpiets at the Matisioii House, in which it was stated 
that two distiugui.shed Hindtis who were ])resent “ partook of some 
strawbciTios and rice.” All Indians would know that by partaking of 
rice one of the greatest jiossible breaches of caste would have been com¬ 
mitted ; hence it was hardly surprising that there appeared a subsequent 
paregraph, c.vplaiuiug that hy a printer’s errer an “ r ” had been inter¬ 
polated, and that the Hiiulu guests had really accepted no more solid 
refreshment than strawbomes and “ ice.” Still he would repeat that, 
under whatever restriction.s they placed themselves, many of the diflicul- 
ties of caste must have been previously overcome hy the Hindus now 
in London, and hence tlicrc were not so inniiy obstacles here as m India, 
in the way of those .social intimacies which mast contribute largely to 
the formation of a sound iniblic opinion, and which would Ijc greatly 
premoted and facilitateil in such a Club a-s Professor Sheldon Auios 
advocated. For these reasons, he thought tlic remarks of Mr. Amos 
were V017 much to the point, and he entertained a strong hojK!, therefore, 
of seeing such a Club established and tliriving before long in n more 
liberal atmosphere and a more bracing intolleclnal climate thou conld he 
found in Cnlcntta. 

Hr. llainuKs asked if any of the Associations represented in tlio 
meeting had issued any series of publications calculated to educate 
English public opinion tqioii ludiun uflairs. He might explain his 
meaning more clearly by pointing to what had bccu done witli admirable 
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effoct by the Jamaica Committee. That Committee issaeil a series of 
publicatious simply with a Tiew of explaininjj the i-eal state of the case; 
and upon those Indian questions, this appeared to him to be precisely 
what was wanted. Clear elementary histories of the main pomts raised 
in connection with India shonid bo issued, suitable for the perusal of the 
English working classes ; and secondly, brief and clear pamphlets upon 
all the difficulties and grievances which aie extant in the British Empire 
in the East. Such an issue would go far to remove the ignorance 
regoitling India of which complaint was made. 

Colonel Bathuunb said he had had some experience on the question 
of publicity in Indian affairs, as he had given great attention to it foa 
many years. Wliile agreeing with many of Mr. Clussson’s suggestions 
for the education of Engii.sh public opinion on Indian affau-s, he also 
thoroughly shared the convictions of Sir James Anderson, that if the 
Natives of India really wish to have a gooil Government, they shonid 
use the same means exerted by other peoples, and by enforcing their 
claims on the Government, they would sooner or later succeed. In 
European countries the iiower of the press is supreme; c^•el 7 intei-est 
that wishes to succeed establishes its own organ, and does not go about 
asking this class or that class to take up its cause, hut combines to work 
for itself. Ho had urged that a similar coui'so shonid bo adopted in 
respect to Indian gi'ievuuces, hut he always found that while people were' 
quite ready to spend their money in separate efforts to procure them¬ 
selves redress, tliey failed to see tlio advantages of combination with 
others. If, therefore, the Native case is in Uio nnsatisfactoiy position 
in which it stands—if Mr. Grant Huff is able to moke oflf-hand and 
incorrect statements with impunity in the House of Commons—it is 
mainly owing to the fact that the Natives themselves will not combine 
for their own piuposes and fight their own battles, just as every other 
section of tlio empii-e fights its own battles, and just as every class of 
Englisli society does, by means of the we.ipon of the press. Until 
something like this bo done, it will be utterly im]X)ssibIo to educate 
Euglish public opinion, smd induce it to interest itself largely in Indian 
public affairs. 

Mr. Joux JoxBs did not agree with those who lauded the press of 
this country ; its jirivate interests were always paramount; its single eye 
was to keep its circulation and its advertising connection; and, so that it 
might live and pixjsjier, it was content that all else might perish. Under 
these circumstances, ho did not share the opinions of tlioso who recom¬ 
mended the pros.s as the vehicle of ameliorating' the condition of India; 
for the press was an engine of management, and not a fair exponent of 
public feeling. As on instance of this, he iwuited to the report of the 
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debate on Mr. Chesson’s lecture on the cliuins of tlie Princes of India. 
It Lad been stated tliat Mr. CLesson was responsible for that rojiort, and 
tliig was a faToiii-ablo opportunity for his owning or denying it. 

3Ir. CuKBSoK said be did not communicate the report to the .-isiatic. 

Mr. JoKKs begged Mr. Cho-sson’s pnitlon, then, for having thought 
wrongly of him. However, it did not affect the inaui (iuestioii, that the 
press was not a fair e.xiiojieiit of public opinion. If they waateil a fair 
report of the speeches of Conservatives in the House of Commons, could 
they find it m a Liberal organ ; or would they expect a full reimrt of the 
Liberals in the Consciwativc newspapers ? The tnith was—and the 
sooner the |Kioplo of India acted upon the fact the better for themselves 
• —tlio people of England are fiir loo much occupied with their own affair.s 
to take the trouble to know anything about the people of India; it is 
far too large a matter, and they find it more than sufliciently difficult to 
understand their own business. Witness tlie compnnitively iiioffectnal 
labours of Ur<iuhart and Crawshay to awaken tlie interest of the work¬ 
ing classes in the foreign I'clations of this country, in wliich are involvetl 
their own comforts of life. It by no means followeil that no account 
could bo taken of the AvanLs and interests of India; that could be 
effectually provided for by marking off a certain section of society to 
taken share in the govenuneut, by giving, tbem the power of dectiug 
the Indian Council—by instituting a periodical assembly, something like 
the old East India Company, of those havuig vested interests in India. 
Snell an assemlily as this last, whetlicr composed of English or English 
and Natives of India, woidd be far suiH'rior to anything that could be 
exi>octetl in the House of Commons or House of Lord.s. 

Mr. SuKNATir Datta said ho would not ri.se to address them in n 
foreign lang^iiage, which, he need not confess, he had not the hap}>y 
facility to speak ilueutly and correctly, had he not the confidence tliat 
he should bo able to offer a few remarks which might be u-seful to the 
Association. When the public feeling here is being exasperated by tlie 
sudden information of the alamiLsts, no subject thou the one they had 
to discuss that evening could be better suited for the present occasion. 
Now, the means which Englishmen can avoil themselves of for informa¬ 
tion on Indian affairs were, in his humble opinion, only four. 1. Eng- 
- lisluncn returned from Indio. '2. Englishmen who have not gone to 
India, but have studied the subject. S. Indian gentlemen visiting or 
residing in tbis countiy. 4. The Indian Press. He conid not but 
cuter his weak jjrotest against the popular theory, so current in 
England at jiresent, ^lat it is impossible to know Indian matters with¬ 
out going to that country, and that no one should be guided by the well- 
balanced and most correct information of others. Speaking for himself 
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and his friends, ho conld clearly assort that they had never read tlie 
volumes of Edmund Burko or the speeches of Mr. Bright without 
asking themselves, with astonishment, how it hml come to pass that a 
foreigner, who had never scon their land or their country, conld have 
such correct information about them. One si)oaIver pretended to be 
serious when he told them that it was not possible to underatand 
Indian affairs without consulting tho Sanskrit dictionary of Mr. Wilson. 
In answer to that statement, ho could only di-aw their attention to the 
simple fact that no one hatl up to tliis time snccooded in disproving the 
most correct information of Edmund Burke, of Mr. Bright, and of 
Professor Fawcett. Without any pretension to Sanskrit, Persian, or 
Arabic scholai’ship, they have shown a degree of correct information,, 
which is astonishing even to Natives of India. He failed to perceive 
the ti-nth of the bold statement that only the contemporaueons 
writers who had been eye-witnesses should be believed. He had 
every reason to believe Oiat tho English iioople had better confidence 
m Mr. Hallam on the groat questions of the sevonteeirth centuiy 
than they had in the Earl of Clarendon; though the former was born two 
centnries after the actual events, and tho latter was not only an eye¬ 
witness, but a contem^iorancons historian. Just as much os in every 
other subject tho public are jnstifieU in placing tlioii' confidence in those 
sUulions men who make these snhjccts their special study, so the Eng¬ 
lish public should believe those (so far as it is iwssiblc to believe 
another man) who liavc thoroughly studied Indian politics. No one 
has ever pretended to say that every Englishman is an astronomer or a 
geologist, or that he ha.s himself studied every subject thoroughly. 
Btill, we know him, believing in the tiuth of astronomy and geology 
almost as firmly as the astronomers and geologists themselves. Few 
Englishmen had turned the pages wliich Mr. Hallam, Loi-d Macaulay, 
and Mr. Grote must have spent nights and days in maturmg, without 
feeling so great a confidence in those historians as might api>oar to some 
like hero-worsliip. He had thus clearly staUnl his firm conviction 
^at it was quite possible to master luditm afiairs without going 
to that countrj'. He begged their permission to warn them 
against placing too much confidence m tliose who had seen 
India. Let it be distinctly borne in mind that the Englishmen in . 
India rarely meet the Natives except in their official duties, when 
they cannot avoid a certain degi-oo of mutual intercoui-se. They hare 
thus no clear advantage over thost; who have not visited India, to under¬ 
stand better tho feelings and real condition of the people. Ho need 
hardly repeat how oppressively Uie income-tax has worked agamst the 
l)oor }>oople of Lidia; hut what conld be thought of tho Finance 
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Afinistor (Sir E. Temple), who was the active author of that law, and 
who had lived iu India for some years, when ho said, in answer to other 
members of the Legislative Council, that he had not heard nor seen one 
instance of oppression by his instrument of torture ? Tlio unfortunate 
income.-tax Las created such an unquenchable flame of discontent that 
the late lamented Lord Mayo himself entered his protest against it. Ho 
did not mean to say that they should treat with derision every informa¬ 
tion of Englishmen returned from India, but ho simply urged that they 
should not repose unlimited confidence in them, for it has been, and will 
continue to be, dangerous to do so. If one, like Mr. Ilright, has a suicere 
^mind to know Indian affairs thorouglily, he can do it as easily in Eng¬ 
land as in India, with this slight difference, that he hn.s the direct ad¬ 
vantage in the latter case of attesting some of his infonnation. It would 
be admitted that true scepticism consists iu disbelieving tnith which 
reason and facts do incontestably prove, and it is this which has unfor¬ 
tunately overtaken many wcll-muided Englishmen in thi.s country. In 
their groat anxiety to bo guided by true infonnation they disbelieve 
those very men who have devoted a great part of their time to tlio 
study of Indian politics, and who only can be trusteil on that subject. 
Turning now to the tliird means—viz., the Indian gentlemen visiting 
this country—^many of tho.so present were aware that ino.st of the Natives 
come to this country for a better mlucatiou, and therefore tlio information 
they might give the English people will bo nothing more than what can 
bo expected from students still in their college. Sharing the 
jwpular discontent in common with otlicrs, these might, however, 
correctly inform the English people what the Native complaints are. 
For instance, they might state, without fear of contradiction, that the 
income-tax has made many beggared and houseless. But it wa-s difficult 
for them to point out the source whence the Government is to be sup¬ 
plied with money if the income-tax be abolished. Tlioy might also 
tell how the edicts for appointmg the Natives to higher offices hatl 
been .turned into dead letters, and how the abolition of the few Govern¬ 
ment colleges by Mr. Campbell has uprooted all the confidence of the 
people in the English Govcniment with regard to high education. He 
had one thing more to consider—viz., the Indian press. The Indians 
have newspapers both in English mid in the different vernaculars of the 
country; and Txird Lawrence did them great service by np|>ointing an 
officer whose duty it is to translate faithfully (not literally) the articles of 
vernacular editors which dwell on any Government measure or servant, 
or anything having poHlicid importance. Tliis paper, published weekly, 
and calleil The WeeLlt/ Rejrortf, is circulated among all the Government 
oflScers and the Native editors, for (heir information. As the intention 
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of the diBcnssion was to siiggest means by which tho English public 
can be taught what aro tlic Native complaints, and what is tho Native 
opinion of the English Govenuncnt, he tlmught that purpose would be 
best serretl by publishing that weekly pni>er either with the journal of 
this Association, or in some daily paper lilvo tho Daili/ Nfws. Two 
coluums in the pages of the Daily Neii's once a-wcck would not bo much, 
and he was convinced that paper (the Daily NfK») would have reason to 
bo iwond of the advocacy of tho cause of 2(K) millions of peoide, and of 
the advanced tlioughts which the admission of such subjects would 
secure; and eventually the newspaper would find its pecuniary reward 
by its becoming most impidar among all those who desiretl to understand ^ 
Indian affairs, and who wished to hear tlie Indians speak for tliemsolves. 
Though very desirable, there are not moans of publislung condensed 
extracts from the Native English iMH>crs; and tho necessity is much 
lessened from the fact that some of those who wish to ijifonn them on 
Indian jiolitics take tho trouble of reiuliug them themselves. But is it a 
matter of fact that Euglidimcn arc so entirely ignorant of, and indifl'ereut 
to, Indian affairs as some of the bold and careless speakers would like tliem 
to believe ? Could any member of tho House of Commons unbliishijigly 
parade his ignorance of the Act of j>erfect religious toleration ; of tho 
admission of tho Natives into the Indian Civil Service, Engineering, 
Medicine, ami Surgerj', which amounts to i)erfDct political equality 
botwcoti tlie conipiered and the (‘oucpiorors; and of the Education 
Despatch of which has pIc<lgod the Govummeut to give tlie 

Natives a good and libcml English high education 7 These and several 
other solemn plttdges of the English uatiou, successively given to Uio 
Natives from tlic bogiuniug of the English Administration, arc esteemed 
the dearest privileges by the Natives—privileges which the Government 
Las no moral right to disregard. ISomo Englishmen say that they are 
too yood for a subject nation, and iierhaps they are. But no Minister or 
King in England can overthrow the fnndameutal principle of tlie English 
Constitution, that there should be “ no taxation without representation.” 
Knjiposing that any one should attempt it, he would he sure to meet with 
no better fate thau befell the Earl of Strafford, aud Charlos I., and 
James II. Tlic English nation has no right to turn again to tlie question, 
wLether a dark skin is not a sufficient disqualification against tho Natives 
being admitted to rosjionsiblo offices; for this question has already 
hecu decided by the proclamations of the British Sovereigns and British 
I’oi’Iiaments. Just as the best sei'vice, and indccil tho only service, that 
a Prime Minister or i^rivate member can do to England is to accept tho 
fundamental principles of the Constitution aud facilitate their 
working in a way which is calculated to podnee tho maximum 
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ainomit of Imppiness, so tlio Secretaries of Stato and Govcniors- 
Qeneral of India are morally and legally bound to accept the 
fniulamental promises of tbo British nation to the Hindus and Maho- 
racdans, and to enact the laws liy which they can bo best main¬ 
tained. Tims it is that the attempt of the successive Governments to 
deprive the Katives of those pi-ivileges which the British nation has 
solemnly given, is not only inex])<Hlient and unjust, but also mischievous 
and crimiiiul.' The rciluction of age in the Civil Service and CivU En¬ 
gineering, the inferiority of marks in Sanskrit as compared with Greek 
and Latin in the fomror, and its <>xclu.sion in the latter; the abolition of 
^ the State-scholarships by his Gi'ace the Duke of Ai'gyll and of tho 
Government Colleges by Mr. Campbell; the breach of the I’oimanent 
Settlement,—these aro plain facts, like Uie noou-doy sun, which there is 
certainly no glory in tho momhei-s of I’arliauicnt ignoring. If the East 
India Assrtciution could succeed in ]iublishiug tho weekly rojMrts in its 
Journal such its he had indicated, the members of 1‘nriuuucut would no 
longer be dcrideil, when u.sking for infonualion, by the cvu.sivc answers of 
Mr. Grant Duff, who ha-s st) little confidence in himself on tho affaire of 
India, that he does not doi'c to addresis his constituents on that subject, 
lest ho should be contradicted by cries of “ No ” and “ Question ” from 
aiiiong them. Let it bo distinctly borne in mind that India is fully alive 
to tlie benefits of tho English Administration, for it is a “ reign of law ” 
which they esteem to such an extent as to regaixl it os a kind of pro¬ 
vidential interference. Nor has India uttered a single woixl against her 
foreign governore for ineifitable ignorance. But atinUed ignorance, iuU'ii- 
tional omission and coimnission, deliberate s|>oliation and promeditatwl 
annexation, aro moral and p<ilitical crimes too great to be in any way 
palliatctl by mean excuses. 

Mr. A. D, Tvssen, replying to Dr. Bridges, explained that tho 
Association in aid of Social Progress in India in some degrea met the 
want to which he alludwl, by publishing lectures delivered at their 
meetings, and also a monthly journal contaming information on various 
subjects connected with India.* 

The Cu.vinu.\N said the time had now far advanced, and he was afraid 
it was his duty to suggest what ho tliought they would all consider a 
duty in regard to Mr. Oliesson. However much they might have differed 
in the course of the debate, there was one opinion iir which he was suro 
tliey would all be nuaiiimous, and that was in thanking Mr. Chesson for 
the tlioughtful and instructive lecture he had delivered. If he cmihl 

* This Journal is edited by Miss Carpenter, Ked Lodge Hoase, Bristol, and 
published by Messrs. Allen, 13, Waterloo Place, London. 
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anticipato any opposition, ho would not have dofviatod from the usua 
course in moving this vote ; but as in practice the Chairman was fre¬ 
quently supposed to embody the sentiments of the meeting, he ventured 
to express his own feeling and theirs in moving a hearty vote of thanlcs 
to Mr, Cheisson for his valuable address, which he hoped would find its 
way extensively into print. 

Mr. Wm. Botlt, in seconding the vote of thanks, joined witli the 
Chairman in expressing his deep sense of the value of Mr. Chcsson’s 
lecture, and was quite sure there were many imints in it which were 
worthy of tlie gravest consideration. Apart from the lecture itself, there 
hail been one or two points of disagreement, and had there been time, he 
would have liked to answer some of the objections raised by Mr. Jones, 
who had now unfortunately left the sublime and dignified company* in 
which he found himself. The suggestion that there should bo an Indian 
party in the House of Commons pledged to support each other, was a 
most valuable one, ns was also the suggestion that some of the Native 
chiefs should bo admitted to the House of Lords. But he quite dis¬ 
agreed with Mr. Jones in his statement that tlio English are too much 
engaged in their own affairs to bo able to pay attention to India; because 
India was England’s own affair, and a very important part of her own 
business; and inorever he was quite sure that if the English people were 
only made acquainted with the facts upon which the Natives of India 
based their complaints, they would actively demand a remedy. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Chesson. 

The vote having been carried nnanimously, 

Mr. CifEsson returned his sincere thanks to the meeting for their 
kind attention during the delivery of the lecture, and for the vote which 
they had just passed. At that late hour, he would only venture to say 
one or two words in explanation. Ho must bo held responsible for the 
speech made by Professor Amos, because that gentleman came at his 
special invitation; and iu answer to Mr. Taylor’s strictures on Professor 
Amos’s speech, ho must call the former gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the Lecturer had strongly advocatc<l the adoption of some steps to 
bring tlie Natives of India resident in London into personal contact with 
the English people. And, therefore, the remarks of Professor Amos, so 
far from being irrelevant, were absolutely pcrthient to that part of tlie 
lecture. To that speaker, who apjienrcd to be under the impression tliat 
the Lecturer had not advocated the opening of the Indian Council, he 
would point out that he had most distinctly advocated it as a most im¬ 
portant and necessary reform. He would not furtlrer detain the meeting, 

• The Nawab of Bengal and many Orientals were present. 
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becaoso, although thei'e had been some disagreement between the 
speakers, tlierc had been no moi'kcd dissent from the seycrnl suggestions 
ho had made. 

Mr. VicNOATABAWuy N-Vinoo movetl a vote of thanks to tlie Chair¬ 
man, and in doing so, observed that he conld hardly agree that the 
Indian people had only to ask for themselves, and they woidd piocuro 
amelioration, for the Govcninicnt had long been acqnaintc<l with those 
wrongs, and had done comparatively little in the way of rcdi-css. The 
fact was, that Native ivmonstrances did not receive much attention. He, 
therefore, looked with great iuterc-st to the disenssions of the East India 
Association, as tending to the elucidation of the Indian difficulties, and 
n.s materially aiding those who, like the Chaiiman, laboured zealously in 
the House of Commons in the some direction, 

h£r. I. T. PnicHAnn, in seconding the motion, said ho would not 
detam the meeting at that late hour, and it was fortunately not noccssaiy, 
for it was well known tlmt so long ns Mr. Torrens retained a seat in 
the House of Commons—and long might he continue to do so—they 
would, at anj’ rate, have one man there who would never fail to advocate 
the mtci’csts of the people of India. 

The motion was then adoiitod nein. con. 

The CuATUM.VH, in acknowledging tlic vote, said that if anything 
conld add to the feeling of satisfaction with which he received their 
thanks, it was that the vote was proimsed by a fellow-subject of anoUicr 
race, but not of another realm or another empire; and that it was 
socondctl by a countryman of his own of such a reputation as Mr. 
Prichard. Ho felt this was a good omen of the end which the}' all 
desired to see. To his friend who moved the vote ha would venture to 
say that his own experience of the English peoide led him to think that 
petitions were very far from useless in the House of Commons, for, if 
they did not produce any immediate result, they oiJcratod in the direction 
suggested by a witty writer, who urged tliat it is not oidy necessary to 
strike while the iron is hot, but that it should be struck n»ktil it is made 
hot. He, for one, dosiixsl no better vocation in life tlian to help Mr. 
Vencatnsawmy and his conntnnen to keep “ bang, bang ” npon the iron 
until they mwle it too hot for those official hands who held it in terror 
over India. He knew by an experience no older than that very day, 
that it was possible to make representations to men in high places, and 
have them disreganled or replied to in an offhand style. But to knock 
at the door and run away was of no use; they must knock at it 
until it was opened. He had a perfect faith that where the cause was 
just and right, imblicity and tlie electric interchange of sympatliy wonkl 
bring about justice in the cud ; and if they ceased their efforts, it would 
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be npcn them that the blame would rest for Uie coutiunanco of the 
wretched system of misrule and nssuniption iu India. He saw amongst 
those present some gentlemen who had great wrongs to plead, and with 
whom it was the duty of every cnriiest Eiiglishmati to co-operato ; and 
even if they failwl to-morrow, and failed the day after, he would still bo 
i"endy to persevere in the work, for he hotl iiuboundetl faitli in the justice 
of the English people when they were made conscious of a wrong. It 
was not fair to eond«auu tlie whole English nation as accomplices in any 
wrong periwtratcd m its name hi India, for tlioy were a busy people 
much occu}>icd with Lome aifairs. Xor did he at all agree witli one 
sjieakcr (Hr. Jones), that the press of England was corrupt On the 
contrary, ho thonght it the greatest and noblest organ of opinion iu the ' 
world. It is open to all men ; no cause, however humble or distant, hut 
can Knd a voice through it if it bo pleaded in a projicr way, Naturally, 
of course, English affairs occupietl a large [lortinii of the space of the 
English press; and that must bo so. But he was suflReieully acquainted 
with the organs of public opinion to feel encouraged to lift up his voice 
in protest against the charge that tlie English jiross was exclusive, or 
that it wn.s deaf to distant complaint. He reniciubercd that during the 
terrible days uf tlie Indian Jhiliny, when the English press was going 
tlirongh a scriims trial of it!sjsin-sihility, and when the consequences of 
its devialhm from caliiiiicss and strict jiistirc woiiKl Lave been most 
<leploriiliU“ iu its results—lie rcjnemboreii how uoldy it raised its voice iu 
reprobation of all such iniquitous vengeance ns the passions of men 
suggested during the woi-st days of that fearful struggle. Throughout 
that nuxiuuB period tlie English press gonernlly showed a spirit of justice 
and of brotherhooil, which made its intlneucc widely felt. And if the 
English press was able to maintain this judicial and forbearing attitude 
in such a trial as the Indian Mutiny, they had no reason to fear its dis- 
coumgemeut in the golden days which he tnisteil were soon to dawn. 
Ho tlioronghly agreed with those who Lad ni-gcd the advantages of 
pulilicity, and so would have it extcndctl not only in respect to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the India Council, but into other regions of darkness and 
mystery—iu the region of diplomncy, for example. Ho hclfcved the days 
wore fast coming when mystification and lying and going behind backs 
would not be considered as necessary ingn'dients iu diplomacy; and that 
iu that time nations would find other ways of settling their mutual affairs 
than by means of such expedients. And if they were to keep this great 
Britisli Empire—unquestionably the greatest the world has ever seen—in 
all its i>oivfer and grandeur, it must be by coufciTing upon all the com¬ 
munities that contribute to its greatness those rights which would induce 
a sense of brotherhood and common citizenship. 

A vote of thanks to the Society of Arts terminated the proceedings. 
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MEKTUfO AT THE SOCIETY OF AltTS, TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1872. 
ILTUDUS T. PRICHARD, Es.^, i.\ thk Cn.un. 

Paiier read l>y Alm.vrio RinisEv, E«i., R.A., Ramstor-ul-Liiw, 
AssiiitAni Solicitor for Hor Jlajosty’s Customs. 

Maliomedan Inliriitnnce. 

Tub CH.virsMAN, in opening the proceedings, introduced Mr. Aliuiiric 
-» Runiscy, whose subject, “The Law of Maliomedan Inbcntance,” was 
one to which he had given gi-eal attention, and one which ho was 
eminently able to do full justice. It was now, probably, a very 
popnlai’ subject, and at this time of the ycai- csi>ecinlly a numerous 
audience could hanlly bo expected. But those who were jwesent 

would be certain to hear a paper well worth listening to, and one, 
too, ujKin a topic of far more importance than might at tii-st sight 
ho snpjwsed. 

Mr. Auiaiiic Rumskv tlieu dolivoi'od the following locturo:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I shall necessarily liavo to deal somewhat 
briehy, in a imper of this hind, with the leading i>oiutii of a subject which 
would rc<£uire a ranch longer time for its full exposition ; and in order 
not to contract still more tlic limited space at my command, 1 shall ask 
you to allow' me to plunge in viedias ref very soon, instead of intnalueing 
my I'cinarks by a long and fonnal preamble. A few wonls, however, 
may be allowed by way of explanation, in bringing before yon that which 
may appear at first sight to be a dry legal topic—a few words to justify 
the choice of the subject, and in particular to explain why Mabonicdan 
Inheritance may well be deemed to form a study of special intcrc.st, as 
distinguished fi-om the Law of Lrheritancu of our own or any other nation, 
I may say, then, in the fiiwt place, tliat Maliomedan Inheritance W'ill 
ajipear, as we approach it, to be by no means the dry and uniutemsting 
subject that might be expected. It dtS'ers very much from every other 
system that I have met with, and, probably, from any tliat the world has 
seen; and the mere existence of such diflercncc gives it an air of novelty 
■ which in itself is enough to engage the attention of the curious. From 
our own system it differs, perhaps, more than from any other, and to ns 
it should therefore be more iutercstmg than to the rest of the world. It 
is remarkable for its nice and elegant adjustment of co-exisfelit rights, 
and for an arrangement and elaboration which may truly be called 
scientific. How different f>-om tlio English system, which contents itself, 
in most instances, with giving one sort of property botUly to a single 
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individual, and dividing nnotlier sort equally between a partionlar tdass, 
without any regard to the many otlier persons who, in a large circle of 
relations, may reasonably ho supposed to claim some attention. The 
Mahomedau system, being more just, is, for tliat very reason, more in¬ 
structive, and bears the obvions marks of a mure enlightened ti-catment. 
Nor is tliis so wonderful as wet, in our Kuroi>ean pride, might bo apt at 
first to imagine, for the Mahomedau Law of Inheritance, deduced 
originally from a few short passages in tlie Komi, was^ in its actual 
development, the work of the greatest ages of Mahoinodan strength and 
knowlwlge; while the English system, derive<l from the middle ages, and 
the 8axon time before tlieui—a mixed relic of Uie nigged fendal and anti- _ 
feudal perimls—can scarcely he expected to show the same signs of bono- 
volent consideration and philosophic refiection. The Engli.shraan of tho 
present day need not bo ashamed to admit that tlic Arabian philosophers of 
tho middle ages were, in many respects, the intellectual superiors of his own 
ancestors. If there be any truth in the maxim, “Fag egf. ab haste doceri,” 
there is still greater reason in accoi>tiug assistance from tliose who, 
tliough aliens in blood, are not enemies, but fellow-subjects. Li India 
there are 1 know not how many millions of l^Iohomcdaus, who, like our¬ 
selves, owe allegiance to the Queen of England; and we need not sem- 
jile, while ofTeritig them what help wo can, at tho same time to pixifit by 
their knowledge and cxperienco. I nui not rending this jiaper with tho 
view of suggesting that we shuuld throw our own law overboard, and, in 
its stead, accept the Mahomedau law in talo ; but I think it is always 
worth while for nations, as for individuals, to consider what they see 
aronnd them, and to pick out for imitation anything that may clearly 
appear to he more just, more useful, or more excellent in any way tlinu 
what they have been accustomed to before. Only a few days ago, I was 
asked by a lady, what wei-e the rights of a wife in Eiiglaiul, in ca.se of 
the decease of her husband. 1 told her briefly tho English law on the 
subject, and I found that it excited some siir]iri.sc and dissatisfaction. 

“ How strange,” tlie Indy said (she was n married lady; somehow 
young ladies don’t inform themselves nbont these jioinls, ns they ought, 
before they get married), “ that at the moment when a wife’s means arc 
“ reduced by her becoming a widow, the law should still further curtail 
“ them by allowing her only a half or a third of her husband’s jiropcrty. 

“ She must have to change her style of living, and must be jmt to great 
“ incouveiiience. The right thing would be to let her have the whole 
“ income for her life, and then the property itself might go to other 
“ people after.” My fair interlocutor had accidcntully hit upon a tune- 
honoured provision of Hindu law, as many of iiiy present audience will 
no doubt remember; and although there may be diflcrcut opinions ns to 
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matters of tbo 1\ind, there can be little donbt that it is useful to study 
different systems, that it is depressinjy to work continually in the same 
groove, and that we may often borrow useful hints from our neighbours. 
While, therefore, I by no means presume to expect the British Legisla¬ 
ture to adopt the Mahomedan system, or any otlrer foreign system, abso¬ 
lutely, I yet think it not unreasonable to invite an English audience to 
listen to some of tlic points on which the Maliomedan law differs from 
our own, and-even to contemplate those points with the view of consider¬ 
ing whether some of them may not hereafter with advantage bo engrafted 
on oiur juridical tree. 

The most marked points of principle in which the Mahomedan Law 
n of Inheritance stands ajiart from om* own are, perhaps, the following :— 

1. After payment of funeral expenses, debts, &o., only one-third of 
what remains can pass by will; consequently there must always bo intes¬ 
tacy as to two-thirds—a circumstance which rendei's the law of inheritance 
vastly more important tlian it can jvossibly be in a country where any 
man may, ns in England, at pleasure, devise and bequeath all his 
property to strangers, or distribute it in any way he chooses among 
relations. 

2. There is no division of property into real and personal, so that 
the distinction of English law between heir and next of kin is unknown. 
In fact, there is no “heir” in the English sense of the word; in other 
words, there is no solo inheritor, and the word “ heirs,” according to 
Mahomedan law, includes all who belong to the class of sharers, or to 
that of residnaries—terms which we shall presently have to define. 

fi. There is no distinction between ancestral and acquired property; 
consequently, the title to all kinds of property descending by intestacy 
is derived immediately from the deceased pos-sessor. Tims there is not 
Uie necessity which, in the case of real property, exists in England, of 
ascertaining wlio was the “ last purchaser”—that is, the last person 
* cutitlod who did not inheiit. 

4. There is no right of primogeniture ; so that if a man leave several 
sons, the oldest has no greater rights than each of liis younger brethren. 

6. There is no right by representation; so that -if a man Lave two 
sons, nud one of thorn die before him, leaving children, those children will 
not be entitled to the share of their deceased parent. On tlie other hand, 
if the other son were to die chiliUess, the children above-mentioned would 
succeed, but it would be in their own right, as graiidcliildreu of the 
propositus, in the absence of any surviving sons. 

C. Tlie method of ^distribution is of a much more varied description 
than with us ; abounding in exce])tious and altemutives; so expansive as 
to iucladc a large number of relations of different degrees, yet limited in 
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vartoii.s (lii’ectioni) witli such care that the rights of some of tho nearest 
rulntioiis can never l>e infringed, and that, in the itrosenco of even a single 
member of certain preferential classes, no i-elntions outside tlie pale of 
those classes can take anything. 

It is tho last-mentioned )X)int that forms the most interesting 
characteristic of Mnhomodan inheritance, for it is in considering this 
point that we shall sec its striking originality and the wonderful fore- 
thunght of its authors most conspicuously displayed. On tho snhjcct of 
distribution, therefore, we shall proceed to make some remarks, and wo 
shall endeavour to give such a sketch tliat tho hem’cr may be able to form 
an o]>inion a.s to the merits of the system, though a complete picture 
cannot, of course, be given within the space of a paper of this kind. 

jVll possililo relations of a decea-sed pciuon are divided, by clear anil 
decisive rules, into three classes — shai’crs, rcsiduaries, and distant 
kindred, llie sharers, who may be entitled, according to the degree of 
relationship, to a half, a third, an eighth, or some other definite fraction, 
' include fatlicr, mother, daugliters, sous’ daughter, sistei-s, half-brotheiu 
and sisters, and some other near relations. Tho rcsiduaries arc, primarily, 
all males related through males only. The distant kindred are all 
relations who do not conic within cither of the other two classes, aiul, 
'conse<iniHitly, their definition is merely negative. The rights of those 
three classes nniy be very sinijily defined, subject to J’urtlicr explanations. 
'J'lic sharers (if any) take tho whole jiropcrty if their prescribed shares 
exhaust it, but if there is any over, it is divided among tho rcsiduaries 
(if any); the distant kindred, therefore, in such case, get nothing. Rnch 
is tho result, too, if there are no sharers, for then tho rcsiduaries fake tho 
whole. But when there arc neither sharers nor residuaries, the distant 
kiinlrcd come in, arid enjoy Uio entiro inheritance. To the arithmetical 
mind two questions will immiiliatoly occur, and they will be readily 
answered. If the fractious claimed by tho sharers cxcccil unity, i>r the 
whole estate, what tlieu ? If, on the other hand, they arc less than the 
wliolc, mid there hajipoii to Iks no rcsiduaries, what then 7 Tlie foiuier 
'ditficulty is met by the doctrine of the “ increase,” wldeh provides that 
tlie shares shall abate proportionally, and lays down a very simple rule 
for effecting tlio proi>cr distribution. Iliu hitter is provided for by the 
“ return,” described ns “ tho converse of tho incrciisc,” and by tliis 
docti’iac the .sharers (except hushanil and wife, who may not jiartako of 
tho return) divide tlie residue among them in the e.xact proportion of 
their original shares. In these oases, again, the distant kiudreil, i>f 
course, get nothing, and. as wo .shall, prohaldy, not have time to mention 
the distant kindi’wl again, it may bo as well to dismiss them with the 
obserratkm that there are fixed rules for tho distribution amongst tlicm 
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when tlioy come in, but that tbey can never come in wbcu tbere are 
rcsidnai'ies, anti never when there oio shaivre, or a sharer, unless such 
sharere or sharer bo only wives, or a wife or husband. 

Tlie scheme, as far as we have explained it hitherto, might, perhaps, 
bo tlionght, at first sight, to be sufficiently elaborate, and to toko very 
liberal care of the different grades of relationship. But the thought¬ 
fulness of the fatlicrs of Mahomedan law does not end here. The shares 
may vary in a‘great many ways, according to particnlar circumstances ; 
the sharers may, in some cases, be rosiduarics instead of sharers, or 
rosiduarios as well as sharers; and the whole system is guarded by the 
rules of “ oxclu.sion, ” which i)lncc, generally, a nearer before a more 
distant relation, and thus prevent too many persons from succeedmg at 
once; while those rules, on the other hand, arc themselves carefully limited 
and so circumscribed, that certain very near relations cannot, under any 
cireumstauces, be excluded. Thus, daughters are primarily sharers, 
taking onc-half when there is only one and no sou, two-thinls when 
there arc two or more, and no .sou ; but if there be a son or sons, the 
danghtei's become residuarics, each daughter taking half as much os each 
son— e.g., one daughter and one son will take thus: daughter, one-third 
of residue; son, two-thirds ; two daughters and one son—dnughtur.s, onc- 
qnartcr each; son, onc-half, and so on. The same rule holds with sisters, 
and most other female relations, when tlicy hapjMsu to inherit together 
with their own brothers. On the otlier hand, the father, primarily a 
sharer, becomes a residuary, a.s well ns a sharer, if there are daughters, but 
no sons or sons’ sons, how low soever; the daughters taking their share, 
and the father adding the residue, after that, to his own shart?, one-sixth. 
And if there be neither danghtei's nor sons, nor any descendant of eitlicr 
above the degree of distant kindred, the father adds the whole residue to 
his share. With regal'd to exclusion, the general rule is that the nearer 
excludes tlie more remote. Tims, a brother excludes a nephew, a son 
excludes a son’s son, a father excludes n father’s father; but parents, 
children, husband, and wife, though their shares and rights may vary 
according to particular circumstances, can never be entirely excluded 
from the inheritance. The instances of shares varying according to 
circumstances are very numerous. Thus, a husband takes a half if there 
are no children, but only a quarter if there are children; a wife (or wives) 
a quarter if there are no children, but only an cightli if tbere are 
children; a motlier takes one-sixth, one-third, or one-third of a certain 
portion only, according to circumstances; and daughters, sisters, and 
other female relations may have a half if there be only one in such 
relationshqi, but will divide two-thirds amongst them if there be several. 

I have already said enough, perhaps, to show Uiat this is a system of 

Q 
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a very remarkable character; oud I think it trill be allowed that many 
of its pecnliaritie* are on the side of humanity and justice. Whatever 
maybe said in favour of absolnte power of disposition by will, it must be 
at least allowed that when intestacy does ocenr, the law has a function 
to perfumi which ought to he discharged with a fatherly consideration 
for those in whom the deceased may be presumed to have taken an 
interest in his life-time. Uiir own law is nithor sloA cnlj in this dii-ec- 
tiou; the Mahomc<lun law, on the other hand, carries a tender and 
equitable thoughtfuhn ss for the smwivore to a point which is very 
unusual, and perhajis wholly nncxamiilcd. While its inclusive character 
secures the comfort of a great number, its provisions are so clastic that ^ 
injustice is done to none, nie succession of those most likely to be 
dependent on the dta'eiiscd is absolutely scem'cd, and Uieir shares are 
sometimes sufticiunt, priuui j'arie, to exhaust the whole; but so nicely is 
the shifting macliinery adjusted that in no instance can such a result 
occur, except in the absence of any other verj- near relations. A few 
simple instances of distribution will do souictliing towards illustrating 
what 1 have said. Let ns take the following:— 

Father, mother, imd two daughters : The father takes one-sixth, tlic 
mother on(^-sixth. the daughters take the two-lhinU that remain, and so 
exhaust the i>n>perly. 

Father, mother, ten duiightora: The father takes one-sixth, the motlier 
one-sixth, the ilanghters divide the remaining two-third.s; so the pro¬ 
perty is exhausted. 

Father, motlier, one daughter: Tlie father lakes one-sixth, the mother 
one-sixth, the daughter one-half; and then the father comes in ns a 
residuary for Oie onc-sixtli that still remains. 

Father, mother, two daughters, one son: We have seen that if there 
were no sou, the proiierty would be e.xlianstcd by tlie father, mother, and 
two daughters: hut ns there is a sou, tlie daughters, instead of taking 
two-thinls as a share, are merely residuarics, and each daughter takes 
half as much us the si>ii. Therefore, we shall have—father, oue-sixtli; 
mother, one-sixth (as hi‘forej; sou, one-third; each daughter, one-sixth. 

Father and mother only: Hero the father takes one-sLxth, the mother 
oue-sixtb. and then the father, as a ivsiduary, takes what remains, so 
that he has in all five-.'ixtlis. 

Wife, mother, sister: The wife’s shura is here one-fourtli, the 
mother’s, one-third (heeause then* arc no children); tlic sister’s, one- 
half (bi’cause there are no daughters). Thus wo seem called upon, at 
first sight, to provide ouc-fourth, uiic-third, aiul one-half, or thirteeii- 
twolfths—a feat which Sir Isaac Kewton himself could not have per¬ 
formed. The rule of the “ increase ” (which will bo alluded to again 
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liereaftei") gets us out of the difficulty, and instead of throe, four, and six, 
twelfths, the sharei’s take respectively throe, foui', and six, thirteenths. 

Wife, throe sons, two daughters, and sou’s son; The sou’s sou is 
excluded by the sous. The wife takes ono-cighth (because there are 
children) ; the sons and daughters, as residnorics, divide the seven- 
eighths which remain, each daughter takmg half os much ns each son ; 
so that each daughter takes seven, and each son foiutecn, sixty-fourths. 

Wife, mother, two sons: The wife take.^ one-eighth, tlie mother one- 
sixth, and each sou takes half tlio residue, or seventeen forty-eighths. 

Moro complicated cases arc the following:— 

Three wives, six sons, six daughtcro : Each wife takes one twenty- 
fourth, each daughter seven hundred and forty-fourth jvarts, each son 
fourteen hundred and forty-fourth 2 >arts. 

Wife, eighteen daughters, fifteen true gromlniothers, six paternal 
uncles : Hero each wife takes a hundrc<l and thirty-five four thousand 
three hundred nud twentieth jjarts, each daughter a hundred and sixty 
similar jiarts, each grandmother forty-eight, each paternal uncle thirty. 

The above exninjdes have been given in onler to illustrate the dis¬ 
tribution of the estate among various sots of relations, not to show the 
arithmetical working. But the old Arobian metliods are so inte¬ 
resting as a curiosity, and so pei-fect in their attainment of the object 
desire<l, that it may not bo amiss to give some little e.xplanatiou of tlieui. 
Many of those whom I have the honour of addressing may be aware 
that in an English commercinl office a man mar be able to execute some 
portion of tbe work of accounts—r.</., to post from the journal to the 
ledger—without being ucunaiutod with tlie genend principles of book- 
keci)ing. In the same way, by using the rules laid down in the Sirajiyyah, 
it is ]>ossiblc to work out the most comiilicatcd problem of inheritance 
without being acquainted with Uic general principhis of arithmetic. Nay, 
it is quite ^sissiblo for one jK-rsou to work one 2 )art of the problem, and 
a second person another jiart, the work being thus distributed among 
several hands, and a coiTect rasuH will bo arrived at, without any of the 
operators really taking a comprehensive view of the whole qtiostion. I 
do not advocate the adoption of the Arabian system, for 1 think that, 
since it has now become the fashion to study something else besides 
Greek and Latin at our imblic schools, most edncatcil Englishmen will 
in future, know enough of fractious to work ont the ]>robleius of Maho- 
medan Inheritance by the aid of their own arithmetical knowledge. But 
to the public school-boy or the young Oxfoi-d man of a few years ago, 
who used almost to make it a boast that he never coii/f/ understand 
mathcmatic.s, themechanieal oponrtions of the Sirajiyyah might have been 
extremely useful; even ns it is, they arc highly interesting, and it must 
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have been a mairellously ingenions mind that could analyse and classify 
'the iunniuerablc cases that may occur in so complete a manner as to 
enable the mere lawyer, without the aid of general matliematical princi¬ 
ples, to work out the most elaborate problems in fractious with unerring 
accuracy. 

The first stage of this curious operation, after rejecting excluded 
persons, is to assign to the several sharers, or cla.s.ses of sharers, their 
particular shares; thus, to a wife, oue-fourth, if there are no children ; 
one-eightli if there are; to a mother, or, in her absence, a tnio grand¬ 
mother, one-sixth ; to an only sister, one-half, &c. 

The next stage is to assign the appropriate “root” or “divisor.” 
This is what wo should «dl in England the least common denominator^ 
of the fractions which express tlie shares. As there are only a few such 
fractions—iiainely, a half, a quarter, an eighth, two-Uiirds, one-third, 
and ono-sixtli—an empirical rule is laid down, by which, without calcu¬ 
lation, the divisor is at once detemined. The shares are classified into 
two sorts, consistuig respectively of those which have not, and those 
which have, three ns a factor of the denominator; and after giving easy 
rales for the more simple cases, the ’Sirajiyyah goes ou to say, with regard 
to the more complicatwl, that, “ when half, which is from the first sort, 

“ is mixed with all the second sort, or with some of them, then the division 
“ of tlio estate must be by six ; when a fourth is mixed, &c., then the 
“ division of the estate mnst be into twelve; and when an cightli is mixed, 

“ Ac., then it must be into fonr-and-twenty parts.” The result of tlieso 
rales is, that the student gets the least common denominator with un¬ 
erring correctness— f.g., if the fractions arc one-half,two-thirds, one-sixth, 
we get tlie i.e.d. six; if they are one-eighth, two-thinls, one-sixth, the 
l.e.d. will be twenty-four, and so on. 

The next stage is to find the “ arrangement”—in other words, the 
least eonunon denominator of the fractions which ariso when any of the 
shares arc divisible among several elaimanis. For instance, if there are 
four wives, five daughters, and seven })aternal nnclos, wo shall have, at 
first, the fractions one-eighth, two-thirds, and the divisor will be twenty- 
four. The wives will thus have, amongst them, three twenty-fourths; tho 
daughters, sixteen twenty-fourths; and the paternal nnclos, who are 
rcsidnaries, the remaining five twenty-fourths. Now it is clear that a 
further process is necessniy, in onlcr to find what each wife, each daughter, 
and each uncle is eutitlcd to. *Vn Eirglish arithmetician would put 


it tlius;— 

Each wife. j of 

Eacli daughter . | of 

Each undo . T of A 
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And tlieu wo slioidd rcdnco the compound fractions, and give each Lis 
sLare accoitlingly. Bat the Arabian lawyer is not satisfied with this com¬ 
pendious method, or, rather, we mast take him to bo ignoi-ant of it; his 
business is, at this stage, to find the entire number of equal parts into 
which the estate must be divided ; in other words, the number which, 
according to our aritlimotical terminology, wonld be called the least 
common denominator of the above-mentioucvl compound fiuctions. For 
this puriiosc,'ho lias reuoiUTjo to what arc called tlio principles of arrange¬ 
ment, by which he is taught to usccrtaiii such least comuioii denominator 
in every possible combination of shares and inmtbers. It nmy readily bo 
supposed that these “ principles, ” which are, in fact, empirical rules for 
classified cases, are rather complicated. Premising that luunbers ni'c 
called mutaxcafJc when they have a common measure, and umtabaifan when 
they are iwime to one another, we may now proceed to give the jirinciplcs 
of arrangement from the “ Himjivyah.” " In airangiug eases, there is 
“ need of seven priuciidcs ; three between the shares and the persons, 
“ and four between persons and persons. Of the three princqiles, the 
“ first is, that if tlie jmrtions of all the classes be divided among them 
“ without n fraction, there is no need of multiplication, as if a man leave 
“ both jiiirents and two daughters. The second is, that if the portions of 
“ one class be fractional, yet there be an agreement between their 
“ portions and tlieir persons, then the measure of the number of persons 
“ whoso shares arc broken, must be multiplied by the root of the case, 
“ and its increase if it be an increased case, ns if a man leave both 
“ parents and ten daughters, or a woman leave a husband, botli parents, 
“ and six daughters. The third principle is, that if their portions leave 
“ a fraction, and tlierc be no agreement between those portions and the 
“ per>ions, tlten the whole nmuber of the persons whose shares are broken 
“ must bo multiplied into the root of the case, as if a woman leave her 
“ husband and five sisters by the same father and mother. Of the four 
“ oilier principles, the first is, that when theiw is a fractional division 
“ between two classes, or more, but an equality between the uumbeiw of 
“ the persons, then the mlc is, that one of the numbei'S be multiplied 
“ iuto the root of the case, as if there be six daughters and three giwnd- 
“ mothers, and three paternal uncles. The second is, when some of the 
“ numbers equally measure the others, then the rule is, that the greater 
“ number he multiplied iuto the root of the case, as if a man leave four 
“ wives and three grandmothers, and twelve paternal uncles. 'The third 
“ is, when seme of the numbers are mutuicnjik, or conqwsite with others ; 
“ then the rule is, that the measure of the first of the numbeis be 
“ multijilied into- the whole of the second, and the product into the 
“ measm'c of the third, if the product of the third be niutaicajik; or if 
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“ not, into tli« whole of the third, and tlion into the fourth, and so on, in 
“ the same manner, after which the product must be multiidied into the 
“ root of the case; as if a man Icnre four wives, eighteen daughters, 

“ fifteen female ancestors, and six paternal uucles.' The fourth prmciple 
“ is, when the miinbers are Miitabuifiiii, or not agreeing one with another, 

“ and then the nile is, that the first of the numbers bo multiplie<l into 
“ the whole of the second, and the product multiplied bp the wliole of Ihe 
*• third, and that product into the whole of tho fourtli, and* the last pro- 
“ duct uito the root of the case, as if a man leave six wives, six female 
“ ancestors, ten daughters, and seven paternal uncles.” 

There still remain two stages, which are simpler than that which 
we have just described, luid which, we may imagine, may perhaps have ^ 
been entrusted to younger lawyere or to disciple.s, while the process of 
finding tho arniiigciucut may have been reseiTcd for the skill of vetei-au 
sages. In tho preeodhig stage we had to find the entho number of ])nrts; 
it still remains to find how many parts each class will take, and, then, 
how many of those ports will go to each moinbcr of such class ; in other 
words, having found tho least common denominator of all tho fractions, 
we are. now to fiud the several numerators, and to divide the portion re- 
prcsontoil by each numerator equally among the chiunants (if more thau 
one) to whom it belongs. The rule for the first jirocess is ns follows;— 

‘* When Ihon desirest to kmw the shni'C of each class hy arrangement, 

‘* mnltijdy what each class has from the i-oot of the case by what thou 
'• hast already multijilied into the mot of the Case, and the product istlie 
*• share of that class.” Beveinl ruk*s are given for finding the ymrtioii 
of an iiidividnal; tlicy all amount to tlio same thing, but tlie simplest, 
pcrhaxjs, is as follows :—“ If tliou desirest to know tlio slmro of each 
“ individual in that class by arrangement, divide what each ela-s-s has 
” from the principle of the ease hy the number of jiersons iu it.” 

The strangeness of the tcchuirol language used in the jtnssnges above 
quoted must make it difficult for any Englishman, even if well veraed in 
niatliematic.s, to sec and understand the wurkiug at a glance; and of 
course, it is imjtossiblc to verify each process witliiii tbc compass of tin's 
paper. But I can assure my hearers that I have worked out, elsewhere, 
every oxamjile in the Sirajiyyali, by tlio rules given in tho Sirajiyyah 
itself, and that 1 have found the results exactly iu accordaiicc with those 
arrived at hy English aritlimetie. I have found, also, tliat the maxims 
of the Sirajiyyali, ns fur as 1 can judge, are absolutely j^rfcct iu eoiu- 
preUensiveuess, so as to exhaust every cla.ss of case tliat can arise. With 
your permission, 1 .shall, before leaving this brancji of the subject, work 
out one moderately complicated example iu both ways, so as to show the 
coincidence of the re.snlts. 
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A mail dies, leaving four wives, eighteen daughters, fifteen true 
grandmothers, and six paternal uncles; it is reijuired to find what interest 
each of these relations takes in his estate. 

The portions are, primarily, four wives, one-eighth; eighteen daughters, 
two-thirds; fifteen true grandmothers, onc-sixth; six paternal uncles, 
the I'csiduc. The root, according to the rule quoted above, is twenty- 
four, since eight is combined with six. Tlie daughters’ iiortion from ^e 
root—thc'nnmbcr of twenty-fourth parts that tliey will take—is sixteen; 
and as that number and the number of daughters arc not pnme to one 
another, and tlicir greatest common measure is two, the munber of 
daughters (by the secoud principle between the shares and the persons) 
must be reduced to eighteen divided by two, or nine. Four, tlie number 
of wives, and nine, the number first obtained, which must now be treated 
.as the munber of daughters, have no agi'eement, >.<>., no couunon measure; 
so, by the third principle between persons and jiersons, we multiply four 
by nine, and obtain thirty-six. Thirty-six and fifteen ngrae in three, »>, 
have a greatest common measure three, and the measure of fifteen— i.e., 
fifteen divided by the greatest common moasnre—is five. Multiplying 
thirty-six by five, in acconlance with the third principle above mentioned, 
we obtain one hundred and eighty ; this and the fourtli nmnbcr, six, 
agree in six, so the measure of six is six divided by six, or one, and, 
therefore, the final product is a hundred and eighty, multiplied by one; 
in other words, a hundred and eighty is the final product. Multiplying 
this into the root of the case, twenty-four, we obtain the arrangement, 
or whole number of parts, which is foui’ thousand three hundred and 
twenty. Next we have to apply the nile for finding the share of each 
class by ari'migcmeut. It i.s clear that the portions of classes from the 
root of the case {i.e., the number of twenty-fourth parts taken by each 
class) are— 

Wives, three. 

Daughters, sixteen. 

'J'riie grandmothers, four. 

Paternal uncles, one. 

Multiplying these imnibers respectively by the number which we have 
multiplied into the i-oot of the ease, we get— 

Wives, five hundred and forty. 

Daughters, two thousand eight hundred and eighty. 

True grandmothers, seven hundred and twenty. 

Paternal uncles, one hundred and eighty. 

Finally, we find the 'share of each individual by dividing the share 
of each class by the number of persons in that class, and we obtain— 
Each wife, five hundred and forty by four; or one hundred nud thirty- 
five. 
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• Each daughter, two tliousaud eight huudrcd and eighty by eighteen; 

or one hundral and sixty. 

Each true grandmother, seven hundred and twenty by fifteen; or 
I forty-eight. 

Each iiaternal uncle, one hundred and eighty by six; or thirty. 

We shall now apply European methods to the same problem. First, 
wo have— 

4 wives, ^ .•. each wife ^ + 4 = ^. 

18 daughters, § .•. each daughter ^ + 18 = 

15 true graudmothei's, ^ each true grandmother ^ 4- 15 = 

The G uncles, who are residuaries, talce— 

1 ~ w ” 5 ^—31 ® 

.•. Each paternal uncle, + G = -j-it' 
i Ecducing these fractions to the least conuuon denominator, wo got— 
Each wife . 

• Each daughter . xV-mt* 

Each true grandmother. 

Each paternal uncle. 

And, turning back, wo shall find tliat this result is identical with tliut 
obtained by the Orioutal methods. Much longer .md more complicated 
calculations are sometimes necessary when problcjnsof" return” and 
<“ vested inheritmicu ” wise. They can all bo worked out, however, by 
careful attention to the rules, and by that amomit of study and experi¬ 
ment which is always necessary in order to Icwn and interpret on unusual 
terminology. But I am sure yon will excuse my going fully into tliese 
subjects, especially when I inform you that my favourite problem of vested 
inheritance, which 1 have published elsewhere, occupies in tlie working 
about nine pages of not vci'y large print. As curiosities, however, I may 
mention and illustrate one or two short processes, that are remai-kable for 
their elegance and simplicity. Tlio first of these is the “ increase," or 
projKjrtionute division among sharers when the shares, if jmid in Mo, 
would be more than the whole estate. Suppose we have— 

Husband, one-fourth. 

Father, one-sixth. 

Motlicr, one-sixth. 

Daughter, one-half. 

Here the root, or least common denominator, is twelve; adopting, for 
convenience,, the European notation, wo have— 


Husband. 


Father . 


Uother . 


Daughter .. 

« 
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So tLat there are ■j J, or more than tlio whole, required. The Arabian 
calculator speedily solves the difficulty by iucrcasiug the root to 13 ; 
we have tlio necessary number of parts, and it is easy to see that the 
exact proportion is preserved. 

The second illustration that I proi>ose to give is that of the “ return ” 
in the simiilest class of cases. The " return ” is properly defined as the 
“ converse of the increase,” and conse<£Ucnt]y (except whero the case is 
complicated by the presence of a wife or husband, who, though sharers, 
can take no return), it may be worked in the converse manner. Suppose, 
therefore, that wo have— 

Mother. {; 

Two daughtora. |; 

the root is six, and the shares are, ^; or only ^ in all. In order to di¬ 
vide the whole among the claimants, “ according to their rights,” wo must 
diminish the root to five ; wo then have tlie proper number of i»arto, 
and the due proportion is presen'ed. I am bound to say that the 
Sirujiyyah does not exactly give the process in this way, but teaches the 
Btudent to rely upon an empirical table of numbers by which the case is 
to be settled— i.e., of diminished roots, which are to bo substituted 
accunling to circumstances; but the process which I have given follows 
So naturally from the definition “ converse of the increase,” that I think 
it must have been used in practice. 

Tlic last process that I wish to exhibit is that of finding the “ agree¬ 
ment ” of two numbers—their greatest common measure. This is 
done by altemate subtraction, instead of by successive division, its with 
ns. It will bo clear, on a moment's reflection, that successive addition 
ju'oduces the same effect ns multiplication; thus, if we add ten threes 
together, we shall get thirty, or three multiplied by ten ; conversely, suc¬ 
cessive subtraction must produce the 8.amo effect as division. It may, 
therefore, readily bo supposed that subtraction may be used for any 
aritlimctical purpose that can be accomplished by division ; but an 
illustration will best show how this prmciple is applied in the case belbre 
ns. Tlie rule is as follows :—“ Now the way of knowing the agreement 
■“ dr disagreement between two diflerent quantities is, that the greater 
“ be diminished by the smaller quantity on both sides once, or oftenor, 
“ until they agree in one point; and if they agree in unit only, there is 
“ no numerical agreement between them.” Let us now take fifty-five and 
one hundred as the two numbers, and place them side by side, writing 
the others underneath as we go on; then, subtracting from side to side, 
wo get— 


Fifty-five 
Ten.. 


One hundred. 
Forty-five. 
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FItc . Thirty-five. 

—. Twenty-llvn. 

—. Fifteen. 

—. Five. 

Tlie process is as folluw.s:—Fifty-fire from a liimdred, forty-five; 
forty-five from fifty-five, ten ; ten from forty-five, thirty-five; ten from 
thirty-five, twenty-five; ten from twenty-five, fifteen ; ten from fifteen, 
five; five from ten, fire. The nnmbers now "agree in a"point,” five; 
and five is the greatest common meaaiue, as may be seen from the 
Efiropcaii working:— 

55)100(1 

55 

15) 55 (1 
45 

10) 45 (4 
40 

5) 1(» (2 
10 

In dealing with a subject of some intricacy, which, as 1 have pointed 
out, can only be imperfectly explained in a mere paper like this, 1 have, 
1 tnist, brought forward sufficient evidence to show that Mahomedon 
Inheritance is a remarkable and, probably, lutique system, possessing 
points of interest alike for the lawyer, the philosopher, and the mathe¬ 
matician. The circumstance that so complete and elegant a structnre 
ha-s long remained (a.s fara-s Western Europe is concerned) in comparative 
obscurity, is, probably, dne to a variety of causes ; in a great mcasnre, 
no doubt, to the fart that the Courts in India arc allowed to rely on 
Native law oflicers when que-stions of Native law arise.* This, however, 
is not in itself sufficient to account for the pheiunuenon; and 1 fear that 
something must be put down to the charge of tlie late f4u‘ W. H. 
Macnaghten, or rather of those who have allowed theni.selves to look 
upon him as an unerring authority, instead of sifting out points of Native 
law for thcm-selves. In Macirnghtcn’s “ Principles of Mahomedau Law ” 

* 1 made this remark in ignoranoe of a circnmetance cf which I have been 
informed since by my friend, Mr. I. T. Prichard—viz., that the practice of haring 
Native law officers attached to the Conrta was abolished by an Act of 1864 ; ace 
" Prichard’s Admiaiatratiou of India,” vol. ii, p. 150. This change, however, 
of coarse makes it even more important than before that Anglo-Indian jadges and 
lawyers should themselrea be conversant with Native law. 
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the ]jortion allotted to Inheritance is so unintelligible—^moreorer, so 
bluiretl by enx)rs and omissions—that the student is apt at once to 
imagine that the subject itself is unfathomable. The exaggerated 
reputation of Macnaghten has increased the evil; for, if the great 
apostle of Mnhomedan and Hindu la^iv could not understand the subject, 
or failed to make it uitelligiblo, what could inferior mortals hope to do ? 
1 am happy to say that better times are beginning to clnwn. Hacnaghteii’s 
“ Principles of Mahomc<hin and Hindu Law,” combined in one volume, 
may be had for six shillings. The work comprises not only inheritance, 
but the whole range of both lu'vs as adniinistored in our Courts. In 
spite of this, a little book on Mahomedan Inheritance alone, published in 
Loudon, in 18CC, at the large price, in proiwrtion, of 3s. 6d., has already 
reached a second edition, principally by its sale in India. It is Icnown 
that the High Courts of India have, in some im 2 >ortant uistunces, refused 
to be iTiletl hy hlacuaghten’s ilirtn; and I am told tliat Uie groat Court 
of Ultimate ApiJoal itself has, of late yenrs, sometimo.s been knoMu to 
listen with equanimity to the expre-s-sion of doubts as to his infallibility. 
Let us hope, then, that truth will make its way, and .that the rising 
generation of Anglo-Indian lawyers will refuse to hafmitorei inejtti of one 
eminent man. 1 am far from wishing to deny that Macnaghten did good 
sendee m his time, but that he ever, in the least, understood the beautiful 
scheme of Mahomedan Inheritance, I cannot bnt entertam the very 
greatest doubt. A man may he learned, but yet not know everything; 
a man may ciT occasionally, bnt may yet be, as Macnaghten has been 
generally reckoned, a man of industry and ability. Had he lived to tliis 
time, I doubt not that much of his work w<iuld have been re-written hy 
himself, for his preface shows that ho at least laid no claim to have 
arrived at iierfection. The vital fault has been in after-generations, 
who have been too ready to accept and recommend him ns omniscient, 
and, lazily, to say ■' yjsr dij it,” instead of working out the law from the 
genuine nnthoritics. The ice of indolence is beginning to break, tlio 
pentoup river longs to run more freely ; and 1 tnist, ere long, instead of 
a murky, half-frozen current, we shall see the pure stivam of truth flowing, 
unsullied and unobstructed, from the original sources. 

The Ch.^iuman, at the conclusion of tlio lecture, said before he 
called upon the audience to i>erfonn a duty which he was siuo they 
would be heartily disposed to accept—viz., to give a vote of thanks 
to Mr. iUmaric Bumsey for his very able lecture—he would, in ac¬ 
cordance with the general rale of the East India Association, invite 
any lady or gentleman present to favour the meeting with any 
observations on the paper which they might feel disjmsed to make. 
Mr. Almaric Eumscy’s paper was one upon a very difficult and ab- 
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strusc point of Mahomedan and ludinn Law, and it was a topic (o 
which the general English public tlid not give their attention. At 
the same time it was a matter of vast importance to a largo portion 
of the British Empire; and he could quite coiToborato the strictures 
which Mr. Bumsey had passed regarding the serious errors which 
had been committed in some of the Coui'ts of Justice in India, by 
following Macnaghten implicitly as an infallible guide. The mem¬ 
bers of the East India Association would remember with extreme 
pleasure a paper on tlie AdmiuLstratiou of Hindu Law, which was 
read by the late Professor Goldstucker. That gentleman pointed out 
several important particulars in which the Courts of Law hod gone 
astray in Hindu Law; and he justly ascribed it to the want of at-*' 
tcutiou, and the absence of available means of reference to authorities 
to which reference had been made by Mr. Ruiusey. Mr. Ruiusey, it 
was well known, had given great attention, and had devoted coirsider- 
ablc time, to this subject. The Chaiman remarked he had been dis- 
ajipointcd in one thing; he had hoped the learned Lecturer would 
give tlieui a • clear and intelligible description of that mysterious 
personage, the creation of Mahomedan Law, tl»e “ tnie grandmother.” 

Mr. Joiix CofiiitASJi said he might venture to state, although 
it was not strictly relevant to the question, that the learned Lecturer 
had favoured the imblic with a treatise npou Mahomcrlau Law 
which was the briefest and clearest and best tbat had yet been 
prmluecd. And be could make uo doubt that tlie essay Mr. Rumsey 
had jnst delivered would cnpially cutitlo him to the gratitude of 
the public, as elucidating subjects not only inherently difficult, but 
highly importmit to the interests of India. He was, therefore, quite 
sure ho was in unison with the opinion of the meeting, in ten¬ 
dering his respectful thanks to Mr. Rumsey for the able lecture 
ho had delivered, and also for the benefit bo bud conferred npou 
tlie public by tlie production of the work to which he Lad before 
alluded. 

Mr. (lEor.oE Cu.vwsii.w said he agreed entirely with the sentiments 
which had been expressed by the previous speaker; hut as there were 
many ladies present, and the topic was one of great interest at 
Uie present time, he wonUl venture to ask the learned Lecturer a ques¬ 
tion, not upon the Law of ^fahomedan Inheritance, but upon a 
collateral subject—namely, tlie ]K)sitiun of a married woman’s jiroperty 
under the Mitliuineilan Law. So far as his own limited knowledge 
on the matter was eouccrneil, he was incliiieii to tlie opinion that 
the law reganibig the proiierty of a married woman was not so uu- 
geucrous iu Mahomedan countries as ia Chiistian couutries, aud 
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that in this I'cspoct the East was far nwro advancwl than the 
West. He would be vciy glad if the Lecturer would give the 
meeting the benefit of his learning upon this mteresting point. 

Mr. William Botly concurred in the cnlogy which had been 
passed upon the lecture, which he thought evidenced rare learning 
upon a very difficult and uninviting subject. While listening to the 
remarks of the .Lecturer, the thought had occurred to him that the 
sub-division of the property by the Law of ^lahomcdnn Inheritance 
must sometimes be productive of considerable difficulty and disadvan¬ 
tage. Perhaps Mr. Almnric Kumscy would be good enough to 
explain how tlio law operated regarding landed c.states, houses, and 
'' property of that kind. Tlie extreme sub-division of laud seemed to him 
to be likely to operate prejudicially in a country where it was the law. 
In France, whore the principle was nihnitted, though not to the 
extent to which it appeared to be applied in Mahomednn conntines, 
the law was productive of gi'cat inconvenience, for it sometimes 
caused a house to be divided mnong five, eight, or ten persons, 
and even a room to be apportioned among two or thiw. 

Ryri) AjiKEn Ali said that as a Mahomedau he felt it his duty 
to thank the Lecturer for the high appreciation he had shown of tho 
gcuiuR of the Mahomedau Law; and ho would add tliat be had never 
heard a lecturer or speaker who had treated tho topic witli greater 
evidence of deep and appreciative respect for it. On the behalf of 
Mahomedans gcnci-ally he begged to thank ilr. Almaric Rumsey for 
the cxcolleut lecture ho had delivered—a lecture which evinced pro¬ 
found learning in Mahomedau Law. As regards the points raised 
by Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Botly, he would not enlarge upon them, 
for doubtless Mr. Rumsoy would bo able to do so; and therefore he 
would simply thank him very heartily for his veiT' valuable and 
learned pajicr. 

Major Ottley said ho coincided entirely with the previous 
speakers in the expression of groat pleasure he had felt at Mr. 
Rumsey’s lecture; for it was an augury that the time wa.s not far 
distant when Mahomedanism and its laws would be better understood 
and appreciated. Perhaps tho time would come when it would be 
discovered that Mahomedanism was not the erndo religion that it was 
now commonly supposed; and it would then he seen that the creed 
and laws of hfahomodonism wore not vastly different from those of 
Christianity itself. 

Mr. Aluaric Rujibey said he was very much obliged for Uie 
kind and flattering observations which had been made by the speakers; 
and in reference to the question which had been asked by Mr. 
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Crawshny, he rcgi-etted that he coaid not speak with confidence 
without reference to his books; and with regard to the other qaestions, 
he was imperfectly qualified for dealing with them, owing to his 
never having visited the East, and seen the laws in o])oratiou. As 
to the Cliainuau’s question i-egarding the true gi-andmotlier, he might 
explain that a true grandfather is a male ancestor between whom 
and the deceased no female intervenes. A true grhndraother is a 
female ancestor between whom and the deceased no false grandfather 
intervenes. Although he was not willing to state positively his 
opinions i'esi>ecting tho Mahonicdnn laws affecting married women, he 
might venture to say that his impression was, tliat the woman’s pro- , 
perty docs not become the property of her husband, as in England. 
One interesting irohit about Indies’ property in Mahome<lan coun¬ 
tries is conncctetl with the dower which is either given or promised 
by her husband at her marriage. When once promised, it is a debt 
on the man's estate; so that if it is not paid in his life-time it becomes 
a charge a]ion his estate with other debts, and before legacies. It 
thus aiisweis, to a great extent, the same puri>oao as a deed of settle¬ 
ment in England. Even if the husband has promised n dower which 
is mure than the v.ilne of his whole estate, the wife would have all 
his projierty, to the exclusion of legutces. As regiutls tho operation of 
the Law tif Iiiherifaiice, in tlie minute sub-division of property, he did not 
think it was likely to cause any inconvenience—atlenst, not so much as 
might appear at first -sight. Tlio enormous snb-division wa.s more a]>- 
parent than real; and even in the instances he nddncetl, some of 
which were merely hyi»othetical, there were comparatively few shares, 
though there were a great many figures. Another reason why the incon¬ 
venience of sub-division was not so much felt was to he found in 
the custom of living in joint families, so tlmt the property fre- 
(piently went a long lime without being sc]>arated, and presented a 
condition of things something nkiii to tho Highland Clan customs of 
the post-fendnl period. Of course the ({ucstion whether tho sub-divi¬ 
sion of property was wUc, wa.s a very wide question, njioa which it would 
be impossible to enter on the jirescnt occn.sion. Some contend that 
the English enstom—entailing estates by settlements—is prodnetivo 
of great advantages; while others nrge tliat the French system 
of dividing land among childi'eii is host. In conclnsion, hlr. Iliimsoy 
reitcratcil his thanks for the courtesy with which he had been heard. 

Tlie Cit.uu.u.vs said they were under an additional obligation to 
Mr. Ilumsey for his explanation of the points which had been raised. 
He ought to mention, tliough perhaps it would be hardly necessary to 
do so, that Mr. Ilumsey was the author of three extremely useful 
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little ti'eatiseb upon the subject of Mabomeduu uud Hindu Iiihcritauce, 
one of which was a re-publication, witli notes, of the tranislatiou of the 
great authority on Mahometbm Inheritance, “ A1 Sirajiyyah.” One 
impression, at least, tlie audience would carry away wiili them, and 
that was, that the ideas usually entertained by Englishmen regai'ding 
tlie laws and customs of Eastern nations were not altogether correct. 
They were in tlie habit of regarvling with considerable disfavour the 
very severe resti-ictioua which were presumed to be imposed ujwn 
females in Eosteni countries; whereas they would have learned from 
Mr. Eumsey that the Mahomedan Law of Lrheritance took a much 
^more liberal \-iew, and much greater care of the property of females, 
than did the English Law. In conclusion, the Chairman proposed a 
vote of tl>anks to the Lecturer. 

Mr. TM.vjtdu seconded the motion, which was agreed to mni. con., 
and acknowledged by the Lecturer. 

Mr. Botly proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was 
seconded by hfr. Rmnsey; and agreed to, and tlie Ohairtuan haring 
brielly expressed liis ackuowlcilgments, the proceedings termmated. 


IMPORTANT LETTER FROM THE MAHARAJAH HOLKAE. 

The following ^-utifying communication has been addressed to the 
Houoraiy Bocretary of the East India Association by his Highness the 
Maharajah Holkar:— 

Lidore Palace, Indoni, Bept. 2{i, 1872. 

Dear Sir,—1 am de.sired by His Highness the Maharajah Holkar to 
uiform you that he has beep watching with much iutei'est the proceedings 
of the East Lidia Association, and that he bclicres that if the Associa¬ 
tion continues to work witli the same sincerity and earnestness whicli 
have hitherto chni-acterized its action, it gives great promise of proving 
itself useful in promoting the true interests of all the people and Princes 
of India. 

His Highness has, therefore, much pleasure in contributing Rs.2a,00t) 
(twenty-five thousand) for its support; the amount to he invested, under 
a Trust-deed, in Govcniment Promissory Notes, and the interest thei'eof, 
as it accrues due, to be paid to the Association as long as it lasts. His 
Highness has also desired me to say that if he found the Association 
continuing to work with benefit to India, ho will be hapjiy to render such 
farther assistance as he thinks proper. 
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His Ilighuesa wishes to take tliis opportunity of tendering his tlionks, 
as a Prince and a Native of Iiulia, to the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
Members, and nil other noblemen and gentlemen who have shown such 
warm interest in the aflairs of India by their co-oiwration with the 
Association. 

His Highness feels much gratifietl at yoar own disinterested and 
patriotic exertions on behalf of India, and considci's them very praise¬ 
worthy. 

Her Gracious Majesty having nssnmed tlie direct government of 
India, and in order that Lidia may derive the fnll benefit of her benign 
mle, it is of tlie utmost inii>ortnnco that the tnie state of India be 
correctly known by the public and Parliament of England, and His 
Highness looks to the East India Association to become an important 
iustrnment for accomplishing this object. 

His Highness, together with the people of India, hopes that the 
Press of England, and all noblemen and gentlemen who wish well to the 
British Eni 2 »irc, will heartily co-operate in the groat cause of making the 
British rule in India a jnst and beneficent one. 

One groat thing, among othei's, necessary for the welfare of India 
and the jiunnauencj of British rule, is frank, mutoal confidence and 
earnest sympathy, and His Highiiess doubts not tliat abetter knowlcilgo 
ill England of India’s ]>eo 2 )lc and their wants will lead to this much- 
dcsired result. 

India, like an orphan, needs all the kindness and generous sympathy 
Britain can give to it, standmg now in the relation of a jiarout. 

Uis Highness wishes the exertions of the Association God-speed. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed in Marathi) Bamuae Nauayax, Deuian, 

To Dadahhai Naoroji, Esq., 

Hon. Sec. E. I. Association. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OP THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

Tub Annnal meeting of the East India Association was bold on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon, July 17, 1872, at their Rooms, 20, Great Gooi'ge-streot, 
Wostmiiwter; the Right Hon. Lord Lyvoilen, G.C.B., President of the 
Association, in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the noble Cn.viRM.ur said he had great 
gratification in remarking that they mot on this occasion under veiy 
favourable oirciim.stances, and the report of the proooedings of the past 
year indic.atod that the Association bad been placed on a sound and 
satisfactory financial basis, owing mainly to the great munificence of 
some of the Native chiefs of India. Thanks to the actiWty of their able 
Secretary, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the rulere of Kutch and Kattywar 
had libei-ally sujiported the Association—8.-> liberally, as to release the 
Council from the anxiety which they naturally felt at the con-esponding 
period of last year. At the same time, tho work of the Associatiou had 
been of great utility; a course of lectures of great ability had been 
delivered during the session, and the delates which followed lind been of 
considerable importance, as increasing tho knowledge of IndLm affairs 
among the English people. No thanks could be too warm to the Native 
chiefs who hatl given these inimificent donations ; and he h.ul no doubt 
that many other chiefs of other parts of India would bo led to follow 
their example. The operations of the Association hiul been iiuitcrially 
aided by the Dowan Kazi Shahabndin, who during the alwcnce of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in India had zealously and successfully acted aa Hon. 
Secretary; and now that he \va.s about to return to India, liU place would 
be occupied by Capt. W. C. Palmer, who would, no doubt, be an efficient 
successor. He regretted to state that in tho Houses of Parliament less 
attention even than usual liatl been paid to the affaire of India during 
the session just approaching its termination ; and he was sorry he could 
not induce his Grace tho Duke of Argyll to introduce tho Indian 
Paet 4.—Vot. VI. _ 
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Budget in tlie IFonse of Ijordx, -tt-heee it conld i-cceive more lewtirely 
attentiim. nnd wliei'e it conld be bronglit forward at an earlier part of the 
session, and wlicro ako, ns coming from the Secretary of State for India, 
it would liave moi-e weight and imjwtance than as coming from Mr. Grant 
Dutr, who was only Under-Secretary. In fact, at pi'Rsont the introduc¬ 
tion of the Indian Budget in tlic House of Commons seemed to be a work 
of supererogation; a great deal was sjiid an<l nothing done, and no vote 
■was or could be taken. This bad happened mfiny years ago, when he 
biMuglit the Indian Badget before the House of Commons ; and tlien, as 
now, the Seei’otai'y addrcssisl nlsait a dozen gentlemen, half of whom 
prolmbl^’ coaddered the aifair ns not voi'y interesting. This condition of * 
things, unfortunate as it was admitted to he, ■was haivlly likely to be 
remedieil by the introduction of the Budget so late as the first week in 
August, when Parliament was beginning to sepanite. It was only fair 
to say, however, that iiinch of the apjisirent inattention of members of the 
Houses to Indian afiairs was due to tlie opinion that as India was pros- 
jverons nnd contented, no interference was called for. After expressing 
his re.-«iliness to intrcshice to Parli:iment any matter in which the Asso¬ 
ciation was interested, his lord.shij) concluded by moving the adoj>tiou of 
the Councirs Kejiort. ■which was laid before the meeting by D.ewan Kazi 
Sliahnh'idin, .and which w.ts ns follows;— 


ANNUAL JJEPOKT, 1871-72 

Your Council beg to submit tbeir Report for the year 1871-2, and 
in doing so tlicy have to express their gratification at-the givnt )>rogress 
that has been made during the year towards placing the funds of the 
Asaoeiutiou on a firm basis, tlirongh the liberal contributions of the 
following imtivo Princes nnd Chieftains, 'who have hnnde^l over the sums 
opjinsite their names, to bo investetl in Govei'nment Securities, and 
the interest to be paid to the Association for varying terms :— 

His Highness the Rao of Kntch, G.C.S.L, Rii.50,000 as long as 
the Association lasts. 

His Highness the Nawah of Joonagliur, G.C.S.I., Rs.20,(K)0 for 20 yeai-s 

„ „ Nowanaglnir. 15,000 „ 

Mr. Ci-owrishunkur. 10,000 „ 

The Chief of Wadwan. 5,000 „ 

„ I’alithana . . 4,000 for 2.'5 ycare. 

„ Ju.sdnn ..., 1,000 for 20 years. 

Total. Rk.105,000 

In addition to tin* above sum tlicre has been an accession of eighty- 
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five life members, whose pHyments amount to Rs.12,750, making a 
total of Re. 117,750. 

By the latest refjoris from India, your Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji was engaged in arrangements for having those sums 
invested in tnist to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. These and 
other donations will secure a peiTnanent income of abont £300 a-year, 
which, with tlie annual subscriptions and further ex]>ected donations, 
will enable the Council to meet a great part of the unavoidable ex¬ 
penses, and place them in a better position for efficiently pi'onioting 
the objects for which the Association was established. 

Suitable letters of acknowledgment have been sent to the lilieral 
donors for their munificent contributions, and it is a significant fact that 
the donois and life members referred to above are Chieftains and 
residents iu Native Stales. 

These handsome gifts are a great encouragement to the Council, as 
they show nn appreciation of their efforts, and it must be api»rent to all 
that the Association can only be upheld by adequate sup])ort from the 
countiy to w'hose benefit its laboui-s are exclusively devoted. 

The energetic assistance given to the Association by the branch in 
Bombay, as shown in the Report of the Annual Meeting, encourages 
tire Council to hojre that similar support will be accorded from other 
parts of India. 

The following is a list of subjects on which papere have been read, 
and ai'eferenco to the “ Jorrrnal" published by the Assivciatiou will aliow 
that the jwpers and the dtscusrions thereon will, in their special depart¬ 
ment, compare favourably, in [miut of ability and public interest, with 
those of other societies :— 

1871. 

Ajjvil 25 .—WiLMAM Tati.rr, Ewp “ Popular Education in India.’ 
June 9.—Sir Bahtle Frerb. “ The Weans of Ascertaining Public 
Opinion on Indian Affair's.” 

July 3.—Sir Baktue Frere. Adjonmed Discussion. Ditto, ditto 
July 19.—Sir Bartxe Frere. Second Adjourned Discussion. Ditto. 

1872. 

March 12.—I. T. Prichard, Esq. “ Representation of India in 
Parliament.” 

April 9.—I. T. Prichard, Esq. Adjonmed Discussion. Ditto. 
April 23.— Hyde Clarke, Esq. “ The Progi'essive Capabilities of the 
Races of India in Reference to Political and Industrial 
Development.” 
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J/rt// 7.—n. ir. 1?LLI0T, Ksq. “ Wlmt the True Interests of Man¬ 
chester Really aro in India.” 

Mat/'Ii. —Dr.GKonr.EBiunwoon. “Competitionandtlieindian Services.” 
Jum 18.—Major EvjkJts Beli.. “ Trust as the Basis of Iiujwrial Policy.” 
Jufi/ 9.—F. W. CuiasoK, Esq. " The Be-st Means of Educating 
English Opinion on Indian Affairs." 

The best thanks of the CouncU are due to the above-named gentle¬ 
men, and it is hoped that the valuable papers and discussions will have 
the effect of enlightening public opinion and drawing attention to the 
subjects embraced in them, tlma exercising a beneficial influence on 
Indian affairs. * 

In a former report the Council congratulated the Association on 
the enactment of Clause 6 of 33 Vic., cap. 3, which empowers the 
Governor-General in Council to appoint deserving Natives to the ranks 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, without passing the prescribed com¬ 
petitive examination; but they regret to say this Act has, up to the 
present time, remained a dead-letter, and that the Viceroy has not yet 
published the mlea required by the clause. 

This delay is the more to be deprecated, ina.smuch as the nine annual 
scholarships which had previously been granted by Government to 
enable Native youths of proiuiso to come to Engliind for education, were 
abolished on the jxissing of that Act, and tlins, under tlie guise and 
aembtance of a boon, the schoJarshi|» are discontinued, and, by the nn- 
Bcooujitable delay of the authorities, the advantages secured by the Act 
of Parliament are rendered nugatory. 

Sir Charles Wingfield, the Vice-Chairman of the Council, put ques¬ 
tions to the Under-Secretary of State, 1x)th last year and again during 
the present session, in the hope of eliciting some satisfactory information; 
but the only reply vouchsafed to his inquiries was that the India Office 
had not heard from the Supreme Government of India on the subject. 
It is feared that there is too much pressure on the time of the House 
this session to admit of anything being done in the matter by Parlia¬ 
ment, but it is believed that advantage will be taken of the introduction 
of the Indian Budget to call attention once more to-the matter, and the 
Council hope that neither the India Office nor Parliament will allow a 
longer continnance of the injurious effects tJjat must be produced in 
India by allowing such an important clan.se in an Act of Parliament to 
remain a dead-lcttcr. 

The Parliamentary Committee appointed to jnqnire into the finances 
of India, referred to in the last report, wics re-appointed this session, and 
is still sitting; irajxtrtant evidence is being clicitc<I, and the Council fully 
expect that the inquiry will lead to important ri-sults, and that tlic 
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Committee will see tbeir way to make recommendations which will lead 
to greater economy in the adminuitration of Indian finances. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji drew up an important paper on the 
subject of the inquii-y, and submitted it to the members of the Com¬ 
mittee, and otlier influential pci-sons, on tlio eve of his dei)arture for 
India, and he is now engaged in collecting information in that country 
with a view of placing it before the Committee on his return. 

The Council would congratulate the Association on the success whiclt 
has attended their eflurts to obtain a remedy for the evil brought pro¬ 
minently to notice by Mr. W. Tayler in his able paper on the “ Delay 
•of Justice to Indian Apijellants in England.” 

It will be remembered tliat after and cousotpieut on the discussion of 
that pa|>er, the Council presented a memorial to the Duke of Argyll on 
the subject. A Bill was subsequently brought into Pai-liament to 
reconstitute the A]i)>ollate Courts of the country, and the Government 
have since greatly sti'engtUened the Court of Appeal, which now 
holds {lermanent sittings, and the arrears are being gradually rcdviced. 

In accordance with the resolution passed at the meeting held on the 
28th March, that the Govcrninont should be pi-essed to adopt moasirres 
to carry out the scheme for a ship canal between India and Ceylon, ably 
advocated by Sir James Elphinstone, Bart., an influential deputation 
waited on the Secretary of State for India and ]>resented a memorial 
prepared by the Council, urging the importance of the work, which, if 
carried into execution, would shorten the distance between England and 
Eastern India by 360 miles, and secure a safe and commodious harbour 
for large ships and steamers. The deputation was introduced by Mr. 
Eastwick, M.P., and the views of tlie Association were advocated by Sir 
James Elphinstone, Bart., M.P., Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., Mr. Hugh 
Birloy, M.P., General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., and other uTombers 
fo the Association. 

The Duke of Argyll, in reply, acknowledged the importance of the 
work, the risk and cost of which he said should be shared by the 
Indian and Colonial Governments. 

Attention having been thus prominentl)' callerl to the project, Sir 
Hercules llobinson, the Governor of Ceylon, and Mr. Townsend, O.E,, 
have visited tlie site and expi-esscd their astouishiueut that a sliip canal 
)iad not long ago been cut through Paumben. Cnmmuuder A. Dundas 
Taylor, F.R.G.S., and Mr. Robei-tson, an eminent harbour engineer, 
have oLso reported favourably on the project, and elaboi-ate surveys 
of the chaunel have been sent home. When the Indian and Colonial 
Governments have decided on the proportion of the expetuse to be 
borne by each, it is hoped the important project will be carried out. 
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The (usamioatiou of the kte Viceroy of India was felt by the 
Oonnuil to be a national oalamity, and they recoixled their feelinga in. 
the aocomponying letter to Lady Mayo, which, it will be seen by the 
subjoined reply, was ginoefully acknowledged;— 

“20, Great George Street, Westmiueter, April 12, 1872. 
“Madam,—Being profoundly impressed by the sad iutelligenoe of 
Lord Mayo's assassination, and sympathizing most deeply with your 
Ladyship in yonr present bereavement, we, the undersigned, on behalf 
of tlw Bast India Association, are desirous of offering to yonr Lady* 
ship sinoeie ouDdulence on the mournful event. 

“ To cxiMitiate on the deceased nobleman's many virtuea would • 
be superlliious and perlta|)s inappro[)riate, but we may, as a body 
associated fur tile support and furtherance of Indian interests, not 
iinlitly express the sincere admiration and heartfelt resjiect with whicli 
tlic energy and untiring devotion exliibited in the Yiceroy'a admiuU- 
tration of the liovemment of India, has inspired our minds. 

“ It will have been some consolation to your Ladyship in the darkest 
hour of your grief to remember that, altliough struck down by the 
hand of an assassin. Her Majesty’s Viceroy died as noble men would 
ever seek to die—in the active service of his country; and it will, we 
trust, be a furtlier comfort, as time wears on, to look back upon the 
uuivei'ssal testimony borne both in India and England to the high 
({ualitiea, e.xalted character, and unspotted fame of yonr reverod 
husband.—We are. Madam, yonr obedient Servants, 

“ Lyvedek, President of the East India Association. 

“ E. B. Eastwiok, Chairman of the Council of the East India 
“ Association. 

“ 0. J. WiNOFiau), Vice-Chairman of the Oouncil of. the Bast 
“ India Association. 

“ Till* CuiintesB of Mayo, ic., ifec., 

“ Palmerston House, Straffao, County- of Kildare, Ireland." 

Copy of Reply. 

“2, Grosvenor Gate, May 8, 1872, 

“My Lord and Gentlemen,—1 am commissioned by Lady Mayo to 
thank you most sincerely for your kind and toucliing address. 

“She is most grateful to the members of the E-isC India Association 
for recollecting her in these days of mottow and adliction. 

“ She prays God that yom- exertions for the benefit of India may 
further the great objoet for which her beloved ^husband laboured—the 
itnpruveinenl and hapjiiness of our Indian fellow-.subjeets.—I remain, 
yonr obedient Servant, “Bobkrt Boubke. 

“ The President and Oouncil of the East India Association.” 
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The Council racorU with deep regret the loss of two valued nienibem 
and colleagues, who ever took an active interest in the work of the 
Association—Professor Guldslucker and Col. W, PI. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

Dr. Goldstncker’s loss will bo felt not only by the Association, of 
which he was one of the most zealous and useful members, but by literai'v 
cu'cles in England, on the Continent, and in India, where his researches 
in the literature, lauguages, and history of ancient India were fully 
aj)pi'eciated. 

Colonel Sykes’s knowledge of India, unflagging ze.il in promoting its 
beat interests both in and out of Parliament, hU honesty of pui'jiose,'vigour, 
, uud energy os a public mau, earneil tho I'espect of the Council of the East 
India Association, and of all who were associated with him in public and 
private life. 

The Council return their best thanks to the donuisi of books, the 
proi>rietoi-8 of those newspapers and periodicals wliich, are supplieil 
gratis, aud esjxicially to the India Office, from whence numerous pub¬ 
lications and some of tUe Government Gazettes publisbud in India are 
received and information is readily iifTorded. 

The following Members of Council have been elected during the 
year :— 

John Dickinson, Esq., in ])lace of— 

C. P. Liilchmeepathy, returoed to India. 

Sii- David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., ditto— 

Dr. Goldstiicker, deceased. 

John Bruce Norton, Esq., ditto— 

Col. H. J. W. Jervis, M.P. 

The following Members of Council istire by rotation. The Council re¬ 
commend their re-election: P. P. Gordon, Es*!-, H. N. Fowler, E«q., M.P., 
S. P. Low, Esq., Major-General Sir R. Wallace, K.C.S.L, Major- 
General Sir Henry Kawlinson, K.C.B., Field-Marshal Sir Geoige Pol¬ 
lock, O.C.B., G.G’.S.I., Mjijor-Genenil Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.S.L, 
Major-General E. W. S. Scott. 

The accounts have been examined aud audited as provideil by the 
niles. 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has taken advan¬ 
tage of his visit to ludia to make arrangements for placing the Branch 
at Bombay on n satisfactory and efficient footing, and he has done good 
service by iiiakitig the objects of the Association moi-c widely known in 
that country. Tho Council have recorded their ap[>reciation of his 
labours in the following ruinate:— 

“ Resolved, That the best thauks of the Council be conveyed to Mr. 
“ Dadabhai Naoroji fur his exertions on behalf of tho Assoemtiou, which 
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“ is indebted to him, not only for the pocmainry support he has been able 
“ to obtain for it in Kiitdi and Kattywar, but for other assistance, which 
“ he has at all times and in the most critical circumstances rendered to the 
“ Association, and without which it would have been almost im{) 0 ssible to 
“ carry on its work for the last two years. 

“ The Council trust that these patriotic endeavours of their colleague 
“ and Secretary will be rewarded by the Association becoming what it is 
“ intended to be—viz., an e£Qcient and permanent source of good to 
“ India and England. 

“ The Council desire to leave it to the discretion of Mr. Dadabhai 
“ Haotxiji to make such arrangements as he may deem requisite to aecnre • 
“ to the Association the full benefit of the pecaniaiy assistamce he lias 
“ obtained in Ivutcli and Kattywar. 

“ The Council notice witJi gratification the large aexsession to the list 
“ of life members which Mr. Dadabhai Kaoroji has been able co secure. 

“ The gentlemen who have signified their intention to become life 
“ members m^y be elected in Bombay or Lore, as Mr. Dadabhai may 
“ wish.” 

The Beiiort of the Bombay Branch of tlio Association will be oinou- 
lated on receipt. 

During Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s absence, the Dowan Kazi Sbaha- 
budiu has kindly and efiiciestly acted as Honorary Secretory, and on his 
approaching return to India, to resume there his duties as Dowan to his 
Highness the Bao of Kutcb, the Council recorded the following minute: 

The Council accept with regret the resignation of Xazi Shahabudin of 
“ the post of Acting Honorary Secretary, which he has held sinca April, 

“ 1871, and tender te him tbeir best thanks for the valuable services ho 
has rendered to the Association daring his tenure of the office.” 

Captain'William C. Palmer, late of the Madras Staff Corps, has been 
requested to act as Honoiaiy Secretary until tlio return of Mr. Dadabhai 
Haoroji. 

Mr. Zom having returned from the Coutinent, has been reinstated 
in his former jrosition of Accountant and Assistant-Secrelary. 
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SUBSOKIPTIONS PAID from MAY 1. 1871, to APEIL 30. 1872- 


Date. Begidbn'I- Mbmbjsi 

lan. 

May 8.—Dr. C. E. Haddock. 

„ ,, —IL B. .Samueloon, E«(|., 11. P. 

*» II —William llnrkby, E«|. . 


EegidbN'I' MbmbjsCS { 1 . for Life Members).' 


„ —Eakbnl Cbnuder Boy, Eiu}.. 

6.—H. Lee Smith, Estj. 

16.—Kuzzer M. Futcbally, Eiq. . 
,, —Ablias S. Tyabjee, Esii. 


P.C. 

Jnno 15—T. D. Forsyth, E*t. 

,, 16—0. Foijett, Em|.. 

„ 28—0. Appleton, . 

July 1.—Majur-Gea. Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, C.B., 


3.—R. C. Sannders, Esq. 

SirC. Wingfleld, K.O.8.I., C.a, M.P... 

i. —J. T. Pricliard, Esq. 

„ —Charles Jay, Esq. 

,, —S. P. Low, Esq. 

,, —J. lUuhews, Esi|. 


,, „ —John Knott, E&q. .. 

„ „—SirO. W. Dilke, Bart., M. P. 

„ „ —Sir Arnold Kumball, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

„ ,, —U. T. Bass, Esq., M.P. 

„ „ —Field-Marshal Sir G. Pollock, O.C.B., G.C 

,, ,, —Anderjee Oowosjee, Esq. 

„ 6.—Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Kart., ILP. 

„ 8.—T. Horsman Coles, Esq. 

„ 10—Syed Ameer Ali, Esq., M.A... 

,, 12—(i) General B. J, Shaw (Journal). 

„ ,, —(1.) Colonel J. S. North, M.P, (Jonrnal).. 

„ 24—Thomas Taylor, Esti. 

,, 24—(f.) Bight Hon. Captain Lord John Hay, 


,, 26—Sir J. Bonold Martin, C. B. 

,, ,, —Qooigo Turnbull, Esq. 

Aug. 8.—Professor T. Hewitt Key.. 
,, 8.—A Graham, Esq., M.D. .. 

,, ,, —Emeiaon Dawaot^ Esq. 

„ 9.—A. C. SootL, Esq. 


For 

£ B. 

A 

1871 

1 5 

0 

l» ••••• 

1 5 

0 

** a»..., 

1 6 

0 
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1 S 

0 

II 

1 6 

0 
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1 6 

0 

19 . . 

15 

0 

II 
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n . 

1 6 

0 

•• 

1 5 

0 

II a.et. 

1 5 

0 
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1 6 

0 

II 

1 5 

0 

1870-71 ... . 
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0 
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1 6 

0 
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1 5 

0 
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1 5 

0 

II ..... 

1 6 

0 

S.L. 

1 5 

0 
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1 6 

0 
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1 16 

0 
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1 6 

0 
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1 5 

0 
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0 6 
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0 10 
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1 6 
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1 6 
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1 6 
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D»tf. For 

RroDght forward. 

Aug. 26.—W. P. Adam. Kaq., M.P.Eud of 1871 

Sepl.2C—Sir Cedi Beadoo, K.C.S. 1. 1871 

„ „ —P. Ryan, Ea<i... 

,, 20— Profeaaor C. Oassnl, LL.D. 1870-71 

OcL 6.—Right Hail. Earl of Ellenborongh . 1889-71 

,, 7.—Lord P. C. Cavendish, M. P. . 1871 

„ lA—Dr. D. H. Small . „ 

„ 17.—Colonel \V. Nassau Lees . 1869-71 

„ 27.—Theodore Thomas, Ewp, Lucknow. 1872 

„ 81.—W. T. M'Cnllagh Torwns, Eaij., M,P. ... 1871 

Nov. 6.—Alfred Niindy, Esq.. 1872 

„ 8.—Colonel E. Memory, RE. 1871 

Dec 13—hlirsa Peer Bukhsh, Esq. 1809-71 

1872. 

Jaui. I.—Outonel K Hemery, K.B. .. 1872 

„ „—R. Vicars Boyle, Esq., C.S.1. „ 

„ „—General J. F. Bird. ,, 

„ „ -Captain K. A. Chadwick . „ 

„ General Sir Arthur Cotton, KL0.S.1., R.K „ 


„ ,, —Major-Geu. Sir Vinoent Eyre, 0. B., K.S.L, 

R.A. 

,, „ —Captain W. C. Palmer . 

» II —Captain A. Phelps. 


,, „—Gen. IV. Ricliardson . 

„ ,, —General N. B. Thoyts . 

„ „ —General C. D. Wilkinson | 

,, „—W. L. Wilkinson, Esq.... j " .. 

„ „ —F. F. Courtenay. Ksai. 

„ „—Right Hun. Lord Strathnaim, F.C.I. 

„ „ -J. T. Wood, &q . 

„ J. Peile, E.q. . . 

„ „—M»jor-Oen. Sir 0. Balfour, K.C.B., R-A. 

„ „—The Kt. Hun. Lord Harris, U.C.S.L ...... 

„ ,,—Lieat.-Colonel C. Mackensie . 

„ „—Geneial J. D. Macpherson . 

„ „ —Wm. Markby, Esq. 

,, „ — H. B. Samuelsoii, liq., M.P. 

„ „ —W. M'Cullagh Torrens, Esq., M. P. . 

„ „ —0. G. Macpherson. Esq. 

„ „ —T. Taylor, E»q , Tetaworth . 

„ 2.—Right Hon. Lord R. de A. Qrosrenor, M. P. 

„ ,,—SirC. E, Trevelyan, K.U. B. 

,, „ —The Most Hon. the Marquis of SalUhury, P.CL 

„ —W. Tayler, Esq. 

,, „ —Dr. A. H. Leith. 

„ „ —S. V. Morgan, Esq. 

,, „ —Lient.-Colouel P. T. French. 
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>> 

fl 
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II 

11 

II 

11 
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Brought forward. 

Jan. 3.—The Bight Hoii. Lord Sandhurst, G.C. B., 

o.as.i., P.C. 

,, 8.—C. Dale, Esq... 

„ „ — J. H. Batten, Esq. 

,, 4.—Jaland Danvere, Esq. 

„ „ —0. Poggo, E«q. 

,, 8.—John Poudor, Esq.. M.P. . 

„ 10.—H. D. Seyraonr, Eaq. 

,, II.—J. F. Hare, Esq. 

,, IS.—S. 8. Dickinson, Eaq., M. P. . 

,, „—Sir David Weddorbnrn, Bart., M. P, . 

,, 17.—Major-Qoneral E. W. S. Scott. 

„ 29.—Mali* ithtuad Hasan, Esq. 

„ „ —Ualiomed Hickmatullah, Eaq. 

,, ,, —Sfed Jaafer Hosatn, Esq. 

„ 81.—(f.) W. D. Fox, Esq. (Journal) . 

Feb. 8.-\V. H. Crawford, Esq. 

„ 13.—Major F. Briuo ... 

,, 17.—Janies Hutton, Esq. . 

„ 10.—P. B. Smollett, E>q. 

„ ,, —C. Home, Eaq. 

Mar. 15.—T. N. Vencatasooboo Moodaliar, Esq. ... 

Du., on account of Books ho intends to 

bay from Association.. 

April 4.—John Joneii, Eaq. 

„ 6.—SirJ. Ranald hlartin, C.B. .. 

„ 8.—Sir Arnold Kemball, K.C.S. C. B. 

„ ,, —General John Briggs. 

,, 0.—O. Noble Taylor, Esq. . 

,, ,, —Major Evans Bell . 

,, „ —David Nasmith, Esq. 

,, 10.—H. W. Freeland, Esij. 

„ „ — It.) W. P. Andrew, Esep (Journal).. 

„ 11.— (1.) General E J. Slinw (Journal) . 

,, 15.—Abbas S. Tyabjee, Esq.. 

,, ,, —Nuzzer Mahomed Fntulially, E>q. 

,, 19.—P/ed. Wm. Cheason, Eh(. 

„ 22.—Auderjee Cowaajee, Esq. 

,, „—Lieut.-General Sir John Low, K.U.B. 

,, ,,—Th'maa L. Wilson, Estp . 

„ 23.—Rakbal Chnuder Roy, Estq. . 

,, 24.—John Alfreii Gibbons, Esii. 

„ ,, —George Turnbull, Esq... 

,, 25.—(f.) W. S. Fitzwilliain, Eaq. (Journal) ... 

„ 26.—E C. Sannderi, Esq. 

,, 29.—Lord William Hay . 


For 
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Tlio re|x>i't having been adopted nem. con., 

Mr. E. B. Bastwick, C.B., M.P., moved that the Right lion, the 
Lord Lyveden, G.O.B., be re-elected Prcddent for the ciiauing year, and 
in doing so remarked they were all aware of the distinguwheil jxirt his 
lordship had taken in the niTairs of India in the Lower House in former 
years, and liow constantly lie nttende<l to the interests of India now in 
the Upper House. But for the influence and the reputation of his 
lordship he was quite sure the Association would not have been able to 
go on so successfully; and ho was equally assured that no member of the 
Association would desire to change the holder of the o/Sco of Pi-esident. 

Mr. I. T. Pbichaed secondeil the resolution, remarking tliat it was 
unnecessary for him to say anything in support of it, except merely as a 
matter of form. Everything, however, which Mr. Eastwick had said 
regarding his lordship he thoroughly endorsed; and he was quite snre 
that if they looked through the Loids and the Houho of Commons, they 
would find no ono more fitted to occupy the ofiice of President of tho 
Association tlian the Right Hou. the Lord Lyvmlen. 

The motion was then oarrifsl uiiaiiiinously, aud tho noble Chairman, 
in aoknowle<lgmcnt, oxpre.ssed his sen.se of tlie honour conferred mxm 
him, and a-ssured the members of the Aasocintion that anything he could 
do in furtliering its progress he would be happy to perform. 

Mr. W. S. Fmwii.UA>i movwl that the following Princes, noble, 
men, and gentlemen be elected Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year:— 


The Moat Noble the Manjnis of Salis¬ 
bury. P.a, M.A., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 

The Kigbt Hun. the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.O., P.R.A.8., K.S.S., &«. 

Right Hon. James Sfcausfehl, l’.C.,M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1. 

Oeneraf Lord Strathmuru, G.O. B., 
G.C.S.I., Member of il.M.’s Most 
lIoDourable Privy Council of Ireland. 

General Right Hon. Tsird Sandhurst, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., P.O. 


; Ijonl Win. Montagu Hay, F.ll.G.8.. 
M.R.A.S. 

Sir James Porgnason, Bart., Governor 
of South Australia, P.C. 

Sir Charles JiluMrcl Trevelyan, K.C.B., 
E.llG.S., &o. 

His Highness the Uao of Kutch, 
G.C.S.1. 

His Highness the Nawab of 
Joouaghur, K-C.S.l. 


Mr. Fitzwilliam observetl that no words were necessary to support this 
election, becan.se the names were all those of public men whose reputa¬ 
tion and whose interest in the aflairs of India were well known. 


Mr. William Tavlek seconded the motion, and added that the list 
was beyond impeachment so far as names and reputation were con¬ 
cerned, aud he was certain they could not make a better selection. But 
although these noblemen and gentlemen whose names graced the list 
lent distinction and influence to the A-ssociiition by their names, yet it 
was much to be wishwl that they would also contrive to give more 
personal attention to the work of the Association. 

The motion was then agreed to ruDin. con. 
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Major-Genei-jil Sir Lb Grand Jacoii nrjvud tlint tlie following 
noblemen and gentlemen be elected to form a Council for tlie ensuing 


year:— 

Chttirvutu —R B. Kaatwick, Esq.i C.B., M.P., P.U-S,, F.S.A., M.H.A.S. 
I'itr-CAaindfln—Sir Charles John WingHeld, K.C.tl.1., C.B., M.P., Ac. 


Monlvi Syed Ameer Ali* M.A*, LL B. 

Major Thomas Evans Belli M.R.A.S. 

Dodobhai Nanroji, Esq., Hon. Sec. 

Christopher B. Uenison, Ear]., M.P. 

John Oickinson, Ksq., P. ItA.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

l/ord Walter Henry Krskine. 

MajorOon. Sir Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.T., 
C.B., R.A.. I’.R.O.S., io. 

W. S. Fitzwilliam, Esq., F.R.O.S., 
F S.S. 

R. H. Fowler, Esq., M.P., M.A., 

PROS 

Wiliiam Fowler, Esti., M.P., F.S.S. 

Lient. Colonel Pat. Theo. French. 

Patrick Pirie Gonlon, E*q., J.P., M..\. 

8. Grove Grady, Esq., P. R.S.I 1 ., Re¬ 
corder of Gravesend, Reader on Hindn 
Law. 4c. 

Lord Wni. Montagu Hay, F.U.G.S., 
M.It.A..S. 

Jamsetji Jivanji G.ixlar, E>q., M. .V. 


Khan Bahadoor Kazi Rbahahudin, 
Dewan of H.H. the Rao of Kutch. 

. Bal-oo Kishori Mohuh Chatlerjee, 
LL.B., B.A. 

John Farley Leith, Esq., M.P. 

Stephen P. Low, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

; John Bruce Norton, Esq. 

I Cautsiu William Charles Palmer. 

Field-Marshal Sir G. Pollook, 6.GB., 

' G.C.S.L, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.. &«. 
r Major-General Sir Henry G Rawlinson, 

I K.C.&I.. K.C.B., LL.P.. D.C.L, 
P.R.S., V.P.PuG.S.,V.P.R.S.L., Ord. 
Bomas. “Ponr le Merite** Eq., 4c. 
I. T. Prichard, Esq., F.R.G.S.. F..S.S. 
Major-Gen. Edw. VVro. S. Scott, R.A. 
■ P. M. Tait, Esq., F.R-O.S., F.S.S. 

: William Tayler, Esq., Retired B.C.S. 
Major-General Sir R. Wallace, K.C.S.I. 
.Sir David Wodderbum, Bart. M.P. 
i Sir F. M. Williams, Bart., M.P., F.G.a, 
I F.A.S.L., 4c. 


In moving this resolution, which lie had been requested to do as one 
unconnected with the Council but taking an interest in the welfare of 
the Association, the gallant speaker observed that the list contained 
many excellent names—especially the Chairman and Vice-Chairman— 
nien of csjiacity and knowledge of public aSairs, who gave much of 
their time to ads'ance the intereata of India, and who took a great 
and active interest in the pmgress of the East India Association. There 
were also upon the list some who appeared to take little practical 
interest in its jiroceedings; lie would therefore recommend the Council 
to ascertain from nominees whether they felt dis|>nsed to accept office, 
and if so, they might n-jwonably be expected to occasionally give the 
Association the advantage of tlieir weight and experience by personally 
attending its meeting-*, and in other ways. 

Mr. S. B. Thakbh, in seconding the resolution, said he observed with 
ploasiu'c the names of several of his countrymen on the list, and he hoped 
tluit they would be able to do as good service to the Association as the 
English jiart of the Council. 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 

Jlr. E. B. Eastwick, M.P., in acknowledging the vote just passed, 
said he was very sensible of the honour they bad conferred upon him, for 
which he expressed his thanks, as well as the thanks of the other 
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meinbere of the Conncil. He confuHaccI lie full that some of the Council 
bad not been so regular in attendance as they could wish during the 
past year, but several of them were members of Farliament, and the 
sittings of the House, and tlio repeated divisions, enforced their attend¬ 
ance at St Stephen’s very often when they would really have been glad 
to take part in the work of the Association. Speaking for hiniaidf, bo 
knew that he bad l>een i'epeate<lly prevented from attending; but, on 
the other bond, he could say with satisfaction that he had never been 
absent from the House of Commons when business affecting Tudin was 
on the paper; and in doing thi.s, he apjirohended ho wa-s performing a 
• duty as important to the Association as if be hod attended their meetings. 
The noble Chairman had remarked on the small attention given hy Par¬ 
liament to Indian affairs during the session now drawing to a close, hut 
one reason for that was to be found in the fact tliat a Committee on the 
Finances of India was sitting; and lienee, when any Indian qnestion 
came up, it was i-ather the feeling of tliose in authority that as the Com¬ 
mittee was sitting they would relieve themselves of all the trouble and 
anxiety by handing it over to the Committee. That Committee liad been 
sitting so long, and they found their tusk so gigantic, that some of the 
members began to fear the inquiry wfmld last the term of their natural 
lives. But he was not without hope that by the end of the next year 
the Indian Finance Committee would be able to make a report which 
would show that their labours bad not been without value. 

The noble Ciiaieuan then moved : “ That the special thanks of this 
“ meeting be accorded to the Princes and Chief] named in the Report, 
“ for their munificent contributions; and this meeting expreswes its grati- 
“ fieation at finding the objects of Uie Association appreciated and 
“ seconded by so many Heads of Native States.” His lAirdship pointed 
out tb.it the main object of the Ea.sl India Association was to excite the 
interest of the English people in the affairs of India, and wliile they had 
been to some extent successful in tins pai-ticular, it was exceedingly 
gratifying to find, on the other side, that tlio Chiefs of India were becom¬ 
ing interested in the work of the A.ssociation, and ■were giving magnificent 
contributions in sujijiort of it. This movement on the jiart of the Native 
Princes was of the utmost importance, liecause it was in the highest 
degree calculated to induce symjvathy and respect for them in England. 
En passant, lie might say that they were much obliged to Mr. Eastwick 
for his information respecting the Indian Finance Committee, for, owing 
to the representations of some of the newspapers, it had been thought 
that that Committee had fallen into a state of apathy nr stujior. In 
conclusion, liis Lordship expressed a hojie that next year the Council 
would lie enabled to rejiort other Native Princes as having contrihiited 
to the fund,s of the Association. 
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Mr. Eastwick, M.P., secondetl the resolution, and remarked that it 
was a Bingalar coincidence that hia first political employment in India 
was amongst Uie Princes who had now given such magnificent aid to the 
AsHociation. It was in 1837 that he was in Kattywar, acting for an 
ofBcer whose repntotion was far greater than his own, and who had 
rendered distinguished service in India—Oeneral Sir Le Grand Jacob— 
with whose presence they were honoured on the present occasion. And 
even at that time he felt l)ound to say tluit among the Cliicfe of 
Kattywar and Kutch he always found an intelligent interest in the 
genond welfare of India; indee<l, the then Rao of Kutch—father of the 
present Prince—wos one of tlie foremost of the Princes of India in this , 
respect Tiie support of these Princes to the East India Associatinn 
had come at a most critical time, and he hoped they would be able to 
gather the fruit from tlie tree wliich they had aided in planting. 

The i-csolution was then carried unanimously. 

Mr. Eastwick, M.P., said ho had groat pleasure in moving the 
following resolution : “ That this Association records its 8i)ecial thanks to 
“its Honorary Secretary, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, for his unceasing and 
“ most self-sacrificing patriotic efforts in fiirtliering the objects of tlie 
“ Assocuition, and particularly in endeavouring to jdace its iinnnocs on 
“ a permunent and solid fcsiting." The circumstances under which this 
motion was drawn up wei-e ix-ferretl to in the llo|>ort of the Council; and 
in resiwct to tlie Coniicil’s remarks regarding the Covenantixl Civil Service, 
he could nut help thinking that in Mr. Dadabhai they hod a gentleman 
who would have reflected honour on the Indian Govemmont, bad he 
been in their service. Indeed, he could honestly say that he had never 
met a man who showed gicater ability and more pure love of his country 
than ilr. Dadabhai, and no mere wortls could express the debt under 
which the Association laboured in regaixl to his generous cffoi-ts to 
enlarge nnd strengthen its basis. The work wbich Mr. Dadaliliai had 
undertaken was most absolutely disinterested, and ho gave his valuable 
time—which to a clever man U gold—and therefore the Association 
were simply doing their mere duty in acknowUnlging his great services. 
When Mr. Dadabhai retiiriiod, ho hoped they would give him a warm 
welcome, and he trn.steil that he would bring news of interest in India 
with respect to the East India Association. 

Mr. EmwiLLiAM, in seconding the i-csolution, called attention to the 
devotion and energy which Mr. Dadabhai had shown, Ixith in India and 
England, as Honorary Secretary of the Association, in promoting the 
general interests of the people of India, and in which he had been so 
eminently successful. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The uoblo CuAiRKAX then proposed tho following resolution. 
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“ Tliat the cordial tlianks of the Association be expre^ed to its late 
“ Acting Honorary Secrotaiy, the Dewau Kuzl Shahabudin, for the 
“ zealous discharge of the duties devolving upon him during his 
‘‘ oocnimtcy of that post, aud that he l>e requested to accept at the hands 
“ of tltis meeting, in acknowledgment of their appreciation of hia 
“ generous aervicea, tlie accompanying piece of plate.” The presentation 
consisted of a massive silver salver, bearing an aijpropriate inscription. 
In handing this to tlic Dewan, his Lordship observed that it was a 
slight testimony of the very honourable and efficient a ssist/in on wliich ho 
had given to tlie Association. 

^ Mr. W, TaYbEB said lie could second the resolution with the utmost 
satisfaction, for it would bo difficult to express sufficiently the value of 
the services which had Iwen i-cndered by the Dewan Kazi Shahabudin, 
particularly in the absence of Mr. DadabhaL The efficiency with which 
lie had performed the duties of Honorary Secretaiy had prevented them 
from feeling the loss of Mr. Dadabhai so much as they would otherwise 
have done. To English gentlemen interested in the welfare of India, 
it was highly gi-alifyiug to sec the efficiency and intelligence with which 
the two Native gentlemen had carried on the work. 

General Sir Lk Okakd Jacob said he would not give a silent 
vote on this motion, for he had known his friend Kazi Shahabudin since 
he was a young boy who arrested his attention by hia intelligence in 
the Government school of the Prinei|)aUty of which he (the speaker) 
was Political Superintendent, and where the Dewan’s family, one of 
high iwiiectability, had held the hereditary office of Kazi* for many 
genemtiona. Taking an interest in the lad, he secured his entrance into 
the Poona .College, where he studied with distinction and received high 
testimonials, whereupon he gave him a small appointment in the Kutch 
Agency, and from this the young man 8«)on rose to be Head Clerk. His 
talents next caused hia promotion to the Revenue branch, and before 
long he wus made Dei)uty Collector, with the title of Khan Bahadur. 
Being well acquainted witli Kutch, the Political Agent obtained the 
Government sanction to the loan of his services to that province, where 
lie did good work in the reform of tlie adininistration. In all this he 
ingratiated himself alike with the Political Agent, King, and people, 
so that his Highne-ss the Eao was led to secure his [lernianent services 
ns Dewan,+ for which he had to resign his situation under our Govern¬ 
ment. Throughout his career Kazi Shahabudin had always borne Iiim- 
self well, and retained the confidence of hia superiors; it was tlierefore 
no matter of surprise that in his office of Hon. Sec. of this Association 
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lie httd acquitted liiuiaulf with ci'cJLt, for lie liud done that in everything 
he undertook. 

The resolution Laving been carried miu. eon., 

The Dewas Kazi SlLABADtT)iN, itt e-xpinwiring his thanks for the vote, 
and for tho gift which itocoiiiiiiiuied it, said he thanked tlieni very nincli 
for the very ilatturing way in which they had spoken of his humble 
servici'S. He gratefully accepted tho tostiiuonial, not l>ecau.se he was 
coiisciiius he deservml it, but because it would serve to indicate to him¬ 
self that ho hail gained the esteem of those with whom he had been 
associated in the Kiust India Association—an acquisition of which he 
should always feel proinl With regard to what his friend Sir Lo Grand» 
Jacob had said, he would only oKsoiwe, that he was chiefly indebted 
ht the gnilaiit Geneisd liiui'uilf fur the gtsid things which hod fallen to 
his lot. 

The Dewa.h Kazi SiiAHAnaiu.v then nioveil tho following resolution : 
“ That tile best thanks of this ibmuciation be acconlod tu the proprietors of 
•* newsiMiMirs, both English and vernacular, which are supplied gratis to 
“ the reading-room of the As-sociatiun.” He observed, that nows[mpers 
iu general, and Iniliaii ]s(|K>rs in |MirticuIar, weru indispensable for the 
reading-room of an association like this; and he was happy to say that 
this re<|iiirement wu.s to a great extent siipplioil. He held in Lia hand 
a list of fourteen |iupcrs which were supplied gratis from luduu In this 
fact the meeting would see that the itii(Mji tance of the Association was 
recognized by the pi-es.s in India. Had tliey been coinpollod to buy all 
these pa]M.‘rs, the spetrkor would not regret so nincU tho ex|>cuse, as the 
want of symjMthy and co- 0 ]>eration on the paii; of the Indian Press, 
whose funedons were in many respects analogous to the functions of 
this Association—viz., tlie diifusum of infoi’mation about luilia, and the 
discussion of questions lUfeetiiig its interests. 

Mr. PnicuARD, who rose to second this resolution, thought it a 
■natter of regret that so siiiall a section of the ludiau Press lent their 
sapjKirt to the AKsociutiou, as it was well calculated to become the 
central jioint in Eugliiiid where every kind of intelligence regarding 
India could be obUiued, and where files of the Indian uew’spa{)«rs 
could be krjit. 

The noble Cuairm.vx said tlie jiapers alivmly sent to the A'<sociutiou 
wera a most valuable ncqiiisitinn, and the Council were very grateful to 
the proprietors for their thnuglitfulneas. 

AfUu- some further convei-satiou, the n-solutiou was adopted. 

On the motion of the Dswas Kazi Suauabuuix, seconded by Mr. 
Taylek, after some conversation in which Mr. H. C. Saunders, Mr. 
OfCHTERWXY, Mr. PRiun.ABD, Mr. Guady', and others took piurt, it was 
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agrei-il to so amend Article XT. of tbo Rnlea us to empower tlie Couacll 
to inoreaee their numlier to thirty-five, should they deetn it desirable. 

Mr. FStanuisu Qrovk Grady moved a vote of tliauka to tho Right 
Hon. the noble Chairman, Lord Lyveden, and said that he had much 
pleasure and gratification in having the honour to move this resolution; 
feelings in which, he was quite sure, he would be most heartily and earnestly 
joined by thjs uieeting, and by all who took an interest in the progi-ess 
and welfare of our Indian territories and tlie vast imputation scattered 
over them. Lord Lyveden’s valuable services for many years in the 
interests of India, both in the House of Commons and the House of Peers, 
were too well known to require comment fnnn him (the speaker), and as 
evidence that that interest had not abated, if indeed there could be a 
doubt upon the subject, he had only to allude to the fact that his Lord¬ 
ship had condescended to preside over their proceedings tliat day—a cir- 
ciirastauce which also evinced the deep sympathy which the noble Chair- 
man felt for the people of Indiii, and his desire to pi-omote the welfare 
of the East India Asaociation and tho good work in which it was 
engaged and to which it wsis dovote<l. He was certain that the motion 
wliich he had the honour to move would meet with the hearty and 
unanimous vote of this meeting. 

Mr. W. Tavlkb said the vote he was seconding was no mere idle 
and unmeaning form of words, for they all felt the vtiiiie which his 
l^u'dship’s name gsive to tlie Association ; and thongli unwilling to draw 
what Mrs. Maloprop called “odorous comparisons,” he could not help 
saying that, imlike the other high and titled individuals whose names 
a|i[KSureil on the list of Vice-Presidents, Lord Lyveden, in spite of his 
otlier duties, the attractions of society, and the demands of public life, 
actually did take a sulistantive |>art iu tlie proceedings of the Association. 
As for the otliers, at present lie could not go so fur as to say tlut they 
were «oa’ et preUrea nihil, for we never heard their voices; and their 
names wei-e only noinmis unibra. He most cordially endorsed all tlmt had 
b<!ea said regarding the efficacy and iiuimrtance of the noble Chairman’s 
Hiipimrt, and heartily seconded the vote of thunks as pre-eminently merited. 

The resolution having been adojited, 

The noble CuAiKiiAy, in i-eturning thanks, oh.served that he should 
always be ready to do what he could to advance the interests of the 
Association and the Natives of Indio. He had .spent the greater part of 
his life in the .service of Her Majesty's Indian Government, and now—us 
they would have learnwl from the morning journals—that Royal Lady 
hiul been graciously pleased to decorate him with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, which he confessed he felt ns an au.spicious coincidence and very 
pleasant remiDisct-uce of that day. 

Tlie proceedings then terniinntcd. 
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Tiir animal meeting of the Bombay Branch of the East India Associa¬ 
tion was held on AVednesday, .Inly 12, 1871, at tho Frnmjee Cowosjee 
Instilnto; Dr. Bhau Daji, Vico-Chainnan, in the chair. 

Tho CiiAiKMAX, in opening the procoodings, aaid: It is now nearly 
two years since tho Bombay Branch was established for tlie purpose of 
supporting tho East India Association in London. Daring tliis time tho 
parent iustitntion has taken a permanent position and acqnirod great . 
influence. It is, in fact, becoming the recognized month-piece, before the 
English public and the English Legislature, of Indian public opinion 
other than what i-s represented by official minutes and official reports. 
Some of the most notable of Indian statesmen are now a.ssisting it with 
their active help and advice, .such as Sir Charles Wingfield, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir Bartlc Frerc, Mr. Eastwick, and others. Before its full 
utility can be realized, however, it is necessary that it should have the 
co-oporatiou of branches throughout India. The first years of the 
Bombay Branch must necessarily be full of tentative efforts. Still the 
IleiKirt will show that soiiiethiiig has been done. It is to be hoped, 
however, that what has been done will ba accepted only as an earnest 
of what could bo and ought to be done; and that all the members of the 
Bombay Branch will heartily co-operate in making it the right hand of 
Uiu East India Association. (Applause.) With these few remarks, 

I call upon Mr. PluTOzeshah M. Mehta to read the Report 

Mr. PuKRozESHAU M. Mehta, one of tho Honorary Secretaries, then 
reail the Annual Riport, which is given in full in subsequent pages. 

Proposed by Mr. Maiiaubva Govind R.vsaob, seconded by Mr. 
Houmasjbh AiiitASKKii Wadv.v, and carried, that the Annual Report 
just nrnd be adopteil. 

Mr. ^Iahadeva Govixo Rakadr said: Sir, I have boon asked to 
move the first resolution, that the Rciwrt now read be adopted. I do so 
with some misgivings, for 1 think my being on the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment disqualifies mo in some sense from standing up here and asking the 
general meeting to rntify Ly their sanction the work done by the Com¬ 
mittee. This ratification should come from members who are not on 
the Committee. I feel, however, this consolation, that members here 
will have little cause to discreilit my statements, for I am not going to 
c.xaggerato the imjiortauce of the work done by the Committee, or to 
conceal its many defects and shortcomings. The success or failure of an 
association ought always to lie Judgoil of in relation to the sphere of worl^ 
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it proj) 08 e 8 for itself. Looked at in tliis light, tlie Jlraiieli Association 
here was never intended to bo an independent political body ; its sphere 
was limited towards supplying the i’areut Association in England with 
facts and suggestions, and, above all, with pecuniary help to enable it to 
pay its expenses. Now, so far as this service is concerneil, I nitwt con. 
gratulate this hotly upon the fact that we have done our duty, if not 
right nobly,- at least fai- better than any other city in India. The 
Bombay Branch of the AHSocintiou rcckons'somo 700 suhscribers scattei-etl 
all over the country—a fact which demonstrates the wide syiujmthy felt 
for the work of the East India Association by the Natives of this Presi¬ 
dency. Out of this large nninber, moi-o than one hundred have, I am 
glad to SCO, consented to become life-members by contribvitii>g a lump 
sum of one hundred rupees to the funds of the Association. Jlore than 
twenty-five of these life-mcinhers arc the leading Sirdars and Chiefs in 
the Southern Marathn Country, and the provinces of Gnjeruth and 
Kattywar. Three of the Chiefs of this latter province have been our 
most munificent patrons. All Uiis shows that the syiuputhy for the work 
of the East India Association is not confined to the classes who have 
partaken of the benefit of an English c<lueation, hut tliat the leading 
Chiefs and Princes of India, cither of their own accord, or under the 
guidance of wise Ministers, have.come to perceive that the usefniuess of 
the East India Association for promoting the interests of India was great 
beyond measure, and deserved their fullest sympathy and co-operation. 
This, I think, is a matter on which the Brandi Association may well bo 
congratulated for its success. I rcgi-et I cannot suy as much in favour 
of the exertions of the Managing Committee in the other sjihero of its 
proposed work, to furnisli from time to time the Parent Association with 
credible information and facts and suggestions upiin the various rpies- 
tions which have attracteil public attention during the last two years. I 
confess the Committee have been able to do hut little in this way. On 
behalf of the Committee, I lake the blame to niysdf in part, but I must 
be allowed to say that the sympathy of the public with this latter jiortiou 
of its work was not shown in a maimor to encourage sjioiituueous action. 
The pnblic seemed to bo listless and indifl'erentou these jxiints. I trusty 
however, the promise made in the last jiarngraith of the iteport will be 
kept, and the Committee will be in a p-isitiou to speak more creditably of 
this part of its work next year. 1 say this with confidence, because I 
feel that the Pai-ent Association Las certainly extended its usefulness 
in England, has attracted more public notice, and has secured the sym¬ 
pathies of many of tlie lending men in England. Only this day, all of 
you must have seen the paper read before a meeting of the East India 
Association, by Sir Bartle Frere, proposing a scheme by which public 
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opinion in India should find a recognized month-piece. Sir BartTe Frcre 
is a member of the Council of Tudin. He has filled with great honour 
to himself the bjghost posts in Uie Indian Empire for more than thirty 
years, and when such a man comes forwartl with a suggestion for con¬ 
ferring the benefit of representative councils upon the villages, talookas, 
and provinces of India, and thinks it worth his while to read such a 
paper before the East Itulia Association, he reflects equal- credit upon 
tl»at body as upon himself. Such an expression of opinion in such high 
quarters is worth securing at any cost. The same might bo said of 
many other retired old Indians who have come forward to help the Asso¬ 
ciation with their wide cxpcrieitce and sympatliy—^n\en like Sir Charles • 
Wingfield, the Commissioner of Onde, Sir Ilobert Montgomery, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Eastwick, Mr, Pl-att, aivd otlicrs whom 1 might 
name in nnmltcrs. The permaneiU success of an association must always 
depend a great deal npon the class and charactci* of the men who join its 
ranks. In this respect, I am glad to see tliat the constitncncy of thet 
East India Association consists, first, of retired old Indians who find iu 
the meetings of this body a convenient chnmtel wherewith to communicate 
to the English public the results of their large QX]>erieiicc. These retii-cd 
old Indiana, both those who belong to the Sen-ices and those who were 
members of the difl'ereut professions and trades, are likely to increase 
more and more iu numl>crs and in usefulness. Along with them the East 
India Associatioit counts npon its future supporters among the ranks of 
those representatives of the Native races of India who visit England on 
one account or another, and some of whom at least will not fail to help 
the work of the Association by their sympathies and co-operation. Our 
only representative now, though the best that we can send, is Professor 
Dadabhai, whose absence this day is much to be regretted. Men of his 
stamp, I am sure, will in course of time increase more and more in num¬ 
bers and activity. Lastly, there are the philanthropic Englishmen, both 
in and out of Parliament, who will certainly notbebackward in their help. 
With such a large and pctwcrfnl constitncncy, I am quite sure the future 
of the East India Association is bright with tlie promise of manifold 
activity. 1 lioi)e also that this Branch Association, while it will do its 
best to insure this future by supplying fnnds to pay the ex|H!nscg of the 
parent body, and the charges of the jnihlication of its “ Journal,” will, by 
securing more sympatliy in the other jiresidcncies, b<‘ in a position also 
to help the ]>nrcnt body iu England with its intellectnal contributions, 
well-digested facts, and suggestions and proposals jn respect of the great 
questions which concern the welfare of India. I trust the reflex influence 
of the activity of the parent body will tell npon the branch here, and we 
shall be aide next year to report more creditably about tliis latter part of 
our work than we have Ji/iic tin's year. (I.rf>ud applause.) 
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Mr. IlouMAsjEE Audaskku Wai>ya s.'vitl: In rising, Bir, to second 
tlio resolution just proposed, 1 hope the meeting will hear with me in the 
few remarks I feel tempted to make on a pcnisnl of the Report. First, 
with regard to tlie (iiiancial condition of the Branch Association. Al¬ 
though the sura of R.s.1.3,000 is a Tcry hand.somo one, I will request 
members to look more cai'clully into the matter. The sum of l{s.l,'»,000 
is a magiii/ioent one, hut it is a delusive sum, nevertheless. For, gentle¬ 
men, if wo analyse that sura, wo will find that out of the Its. 15,000, 
Rs.l 2,000 are made np of donations, life subscriptions, and the sum 
collec^ted by Mr. iVrdesbir Frainjee Moos, prior to the foundation of 
, the Branch Association, in June, 1809. This leaves somctliing like 
Rs. 3,000 as the amount of the annual subscriptions sent to the Parent 
Association for its current expenses. Now, gentlemen, surely yon cannot 
seriously think that this sura, sent in the coui-seof two years, is anything 
like an adequate assi.stanee on our ]>art to an as.sociation which has 
gained so good a position as tho East India As.socintinn lias in Boiidon. 
Those, Sir, who know what an oxi)en8ivo place Loudon is, only require 
to be told the amount to bo able to jmlge how meagre it is. Sir, I make 
these remarks iu no sjjirit of hostility to tho As.sociation, but bceau.so I 
know that the Council iu London have obscrvovl this with no little 
anxiety and no small discouragoment; and, gentloracn, you cannot bo 
snritrisod at that anxiety and that di.scouragenient when you consider 
that, in proportion as tho iLssociatinu is gaining in importance and 
influence in England, our support i.s growing les.s and less, and the 
cuthirsiasra which was kindled two years ago, nn<I which led us to expect 
so much, lia.s, 1 will not say entirely been extinguished, but has cooled 
down a good deal. Now, Sir, I know that this is iwirtly owing to tho 
calamity which visitc<l Bombay last year—one of those jteriodical 
calamities from which Bombay has sufferwl for the last five yeara. But 
I sincerely hope tliat there will .soon take place a steady imjjTOvement, 
not only in the circnm.stanccs over which probably we have no control, 
but also ii\ circumstances over which wo tlo have some control, so that 
the assistance Bombay may give to the Parent Association may be com¬ 
mensurate w'ith the importance of its enterprise, and come fully up to 
tho height of the expectations which those who know the jiast of Bombay 
have learnt to form of our townsmen. X come now. Sir, to the other 
important function which tlie Branch Association is exiMjctcd to perform 
mainly, of supplying tho Parent AssfKjiatiou with information. During 
two years, only three gentlemen have come out to rca^l pa^iers on im¬ 
portant subjects, and 1 am sure the members will jedu the Committee iu 
tliunking these gentlemen. This circumstance is not very encouraging. 
I know the great difficnlty here is that those who have tho ability have 
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not the loiMure, and those who have the leisure hare not the ability to 
read papers before the Association. Wo have not here those gentlemeo 
who, after a lopg life of nseful service, and after gaining great experience 
and knowl«lgc, conic out to speak with authority on important subjects. 
IBut I believe, (Sir, that if tliose among us who have the ability will 
think of this os a matter of the necessary leisure will be soon at 
hand. Besides, it is not absolntely necessary that we- should reail 
clalroratc and learned papers. I tliink wo can with no little advantage 
comment upon and discuss the very able papers read in Tjondon, so that 
we may not only give our opinions—the opinions of the Native com¬ 
munity—on tlioso subjects, bnt may also diffuse political knowledge and • 
stimulate political disenssion here. I think, Sir, the members ought to 
congratulate the Council in London on the success which has attended 
their efforts to get a Committee to iiujuire into the financial condition 
of India, (Applause.) At the same time, I cannot bnt regret that 
when once the cumbrous machinery of a Parliamentary Committee has 
been set in motion, the inquiry should not be more thoroughly searching, 
so that ouce for all we may have done with inquiries, and some active 
legislation may be the result of all the evidence prodncoil. Bnt, gentle¬ 
men, let ns not forget, above all, that much yet remains to be done, and 
for that wo must hare the co-operation of our couirtrynren in the sister 
presidencies. The object of onr Association is natioim), and onr efforts 
must bo national too, Bombay iilono cannot hope to siicceetl. It will 
be only when we arc all condiiueJ and heartily co-operate—when Bombay 
and Madras ami Bengal go hand in hand—that we may hope to do some¬ 
thing towards bringing about that happy consummation—(aiqdause)—> 
when England will, by a consistent course of goo<l government, win our 
regards, and, instead of ruling us throngli onr fears, govern us through 
our affection, and India, in the fulness of her gmtitiide for that good 
gorcnimcnt, will forget its origin. 

Propose*! by Dr. Bhau Dasi, seconded by Mr. Ardaseer Fram/kb 
BIoon, and carried, that the Hon. Sir Jamsetjee Jgecbhoy, Bart., C.S.I., 
be re-eloctctl President for the next year. 

Proposed by Mr. KHUxoBnow CuiMANnAO BKPAnKUit, seconded by 
Mr, PiiERozEsKAii il. Mehta, and carried, that, pursuant to Rule 7, the 
nomination of \V. WctlJerbnrn, Esq., as one of the Vice-Presidents, bo 
confirmed. 

Rao Sauib VianvAXATH Naiiayex M.i.vdlik, in proiiosing the 
next resolution, said he was glad to notice one dissentient voice regard¬ 
ing the labours of tlie Committee, nnd he was glad at the expression of 
an independent opinion on Uie subject. No bwly coiild proceed of itself 
to correct its own errors, and was always the la.st to perceive them unless 
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they -were p«>intcd ont. Ho conld not, however, say in the present case 
that he, ns a member of the Managing Committee, should like to plead 
guilty. The Managing Conunitteo had certainly not done all that conld 
be done—a remark which might apply to every institution under the sun; 
but for his part ho could say that he had tried to do what was practic¬ 
able ; and he believed every one of his colleagues would be able to say 
as much for himself. (Kear.) Should such happen not to be the c.ise, 
he trusted 'that the new Committee would do more and improve upon 
their predecessors, and thus afford them a better prospect for the future. 

Proposed by Kao Saiiid Vihuva.nath Nahayks Mandlik, and 
seconde<l by Dr. Atmaram Pandokctco, and carried, that the Managing 
Committee for the next year be composed of the following gentlemen : 
Chairman : Dr. Bhau D.iji. Vir^e-Chuirman : W. Martin Wood, Esq. 
Honoranj Neartlarifs: Pherozeshah M. Mehta, E8<i., and Bala Mangt-sh 
Wagle, Esfp Trensurtrs: Ardaseer h’ramjee 3Ioos, Esq., and Hormnsjeo 
Aixluseer Wadyn, Es<]. Commiltee: Dr. Atmaram Pundnrnng; Bud- 
roodeen Tyabjii, Esq.; Cnrse^i Nusserwanji Cama, Esq.; Dhunjoebhoy 
Framji Patell, Es<i.; Kev. Dhuiijcebhoy Naoroji; Dr. K. A. D.'dlas; 
Dr. Dhirajram Dulpntrem; Dr. P. F. Gomes; Hormasjee DadnhUoy, 
Esq.; Jehaiighir Burjoqi Vueha, Esq.; Jehanghir Meiwanji, Esq!; 
Janardlian Hakaram Gadgill, Esq.; Javerilal Ooniyoshnnker, Esq.; 
Khurshedji Rustomjee Cuinn, Esq.; Robert Knight, Esq.; Kliandcrao 
Chimaurao Bedarkar, Ewp; Kaikbosra Naorojue Kubra, Esq.; MatUiias 
Mull, Esq.; Mahadevn Govind Rnnade, Esq.; Mnneheiji Cowasji 
Murzban, Es<i.; Muncheiji Naoroji Bnn;iji, Esq.; H. Manisty, Esq.; 
Naraycn Wassoodewji, Esq.; Nanahhoy Byramji Jejeebhoy, Esq.; 
Kamkrishna Gopal Bhatularkar, Esq.; George Frederick ltiinington,E.sq.; 
Sornhji Shapoorji Bengalee, Esq.; Shantaram Narayen, Esq.; Thac- 
kordas Atmaram, Esq.; Rao Sahib Vishvanath Narayen Mandlik. 

Mr. W. Martin Wood said ho did not wish his name to bo placed in 
that jio.sitiou, because bo could not do justice to it, it being exceedingly 
difficult for him to be pri’sent at meetings of the Committee. 

Mr. PuERozGSHAH M. Mehta ; In spite of all bis difficulties, Mr. 
Wood has done, tho most for us, and he has, I think, been more active 
than any other member of the Committee. (Hear, hear.) 

Air, Wood : This remark is the most severe of any that has boon 
made upon tbe Managing Committee. 

Jlr. Pherozesiiak ; Whether severe or othci-wise, it is iieverthclesa 
true. (A laugh.) 

The proceedings closed here with a vote of thanks to tho Chairman, 
proposed by Nakhoda Mahomed AH Rogay, Esq., and seconded by Bala 
Mangesh Wagle, Esq. ■ 
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Mtt. DADAIIIIAI UAOnoJl’s VIBW8. 

The following letter from Mr. Dndabbni Naoroji, tlie Honoraiy 
PcCTctary of the East Imlia Association of London, to the address of 
Mr. Phcrojicshuh M. Mehta, one of the Secretaries of the Bombay 
Branch, was intended to be read at the meeting, but was received too 
late for the jiurjtosc:— 

Dear Sir,—I regret very much indeed my inability to attend the 
annual meeting, as 1 wished to give some explanations personally os to 
the present position of our Association and our duty towanls it. I have 
therefore to re<iue8t you to read tlio following few remarks from mo 
before tlie meeting, addressed to my Native friends. 

■Whoii I had the pleasure of addressing the Bombay members in 
1869, I was hardly propred fur results such ns have actually takon 
place. Tlie lost two years of the Association have been of an iinprtunt 
and practical character. You are already aware of Uie subjects discussed 
during tlie first of these two years. Prom a list of the subjects discussed 
daring the lost year it will be obscn'cd that Indian finance was the 
principl topic of discussion, cnduig in the important result of the 
appointment of the Select Omimittee of the Hou-se of Coiimions, on 
a motion first made by Mr. Fawcett, and snbse<piently taken u]> by the 
Prime Minister, Sir Charles Wingfield and Mr. Eustwick presenting our 
petitions. 

Besides the above satisfactory and useful result, there nro certain 
very encouraging features in the jirogress of the Association during the 
last year. The first is, that several distinguished Indian officials have 
taken an active jtart. It is enough for me to point, as an instance, to 
the names of Sir Bartle Frcre and Sir Cliarlcs Trevelyan in the above 
list. It will he a largo list for me to give the names of all those w-ho 
have taken an active interest in onr welfare. The help of persons like 
our nohle President, our Vicc-lhvsidcnls, mcmhci’s of Council, and many 
other meiniKTs of 1‘urliamciit, and gentlemen of Indian experience, has 
naturally given to our Association much weight and influence. 'Jlie 
friends of Inilia, who hod hitherto Leitn obliged to content themselves 
with only occsisioiud expressions of their sentiments, nro now taking the 
opprtunify to carry out their lienevolcnt intentions in continuous efforts 
through the iustruincntulity of oar As.s<iciatioii. To understand and 
appreciate the full benefit of this eirenmstance, wo must clearly realize 
to ourselves the extreme necessity we have for our As.sociutiou iu Eng¬ 
land and for such active aid as I have alluded to. M'u must remember 
that all tile great jwiueiplcs of Iiidiiin administration must he ultimatoly 
decided iu England. It is in England alone that measures could be 
adopted by which the Indian taxpayer can have a fair voice in his taxa- 
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tion. Tlie Le^islaliTe Councils are a creation of Parliament, and in 
Porliamcut alone can any alteration be made in their constitntion. It is 
in England alone that the second great question of tlie people of India 
getting n fair share in the administration of their country (consistonUy 
with British political supremacy) in all departments, could be decided 
and forced into action. You are aware that in one service (the En- 
gineei-s) there is a rule to admit qualified Natives in India, but Somehow 
or other it has so happened that the Native docs not find admission 
except to a very *maU extent of late. Again, all important questions 
relating to the wants of the various Services, no matter whether English 
■» or Native, have their ultimate sanction in England. The great question 
of the Anny, its extent and expenditure, the question of home charges, 
of the necessary control and review of the doings of Indian tlovcni- 
menis,—all these belong to England. 

The relations of Native States with tlie paramount jmwer will be 
always regulated or controlled from England, aud the need of an inde¬ 
pendent Association in England to the Native Princes is indeed veiy 
great. Lastly, the following greatest and the most vital questions to 
India can be settled in England only; How to counteract the natural 
impoverishing effect of a political drain to a foreign country by economy 
iu expenditure, both in India and at home, on the one hand, aud of 
incrcosuig the production and communication of this country on the 
other ; and where and how to obtain the capital for all necessary original 
public works, both “ordinary” and “extraordinary.” In short, the 
fountain-head of power is iu England, and there only have all Indian 
interests their ultimate fate. I wish you, gentlemen, to bear this clearly 
in mind, aud then you will fully understand the necessity of our Asso¬ 
ciation in England, and intelligently estimate and appreciate tlic value 
and obligation of the aid of distinguished and experienced Indian officials 
or ex-officials, and other English gentlemen of Indian experience. I have 
not the least hesitation in saying no member of our local Associations, 
though essential and doing much good for local purposes, can supply tlie 
need of a body at the fountain-head itself, when there is the additional 
advantage of the benefit of experienced men, who, being no longer buiTod 
by official shackles or rules, can express tlieir opinions freely and fully. 

Our Association has, as I have alreaily said, secured this necessary 
aid. The friends of India are rallying round it, and heljiing in increasing 
English public interest, and thereby remeilying many evils from which 
India suffers, to tlie detriment both of tlie ruler and the ruled. The 
second encouraging feature I wish to bring to your notice is this: Our 
Association, as you are well aware, means no hostility to Government. 
Its object is to as far ns infclligeut, indiqKmdent opinion and 
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criticism can do so, in tic right administration of tlie country. I am 
glad to say that 1 bdiore UovcniDiciit so understand, as they listen to 
our representations, and help us in every way hy supplying us with 
information and presenting us their publications. The ludia Office Las 
presented to us Farliamontary itetums since 1859, selections from 6o- 
vernment Records as many os they could spare, and many other works 
on ludia from the India Office Libnuy. The different Governments in 
India hare shown an eqnal readiness in acceding to similar requests. 
When all the applications ore granted, we shall hare our sot of tliese 
uscl'nl official publications for the use of the Bombay Branch also. One 
other important result of the circumstance of the right understanding . 
of our intention by Government has been, that on many occasions official 
correspondence and tixiublo has been saved by some of the members of 
our Council, csitecially Mr. Eastwick and Sir Charles Wingfield, con¬ 
ferring personally at the India Office on any point our Council wished to 
take up, and disposing of it in an expeditious manner; as much work is 
thus done behind the scene as before it, which does not come before the 
public. The Press of India again is treating our Association with con- 
eiderulion, and gives it every help, besides fair critic sm upon its work. 
Many proprietors present their papers for the use of the reading-room of 
the Association. The Annual ltei>ort, which will shortly be published, will 
give a list of these pajmrs. The interest of the Press of England is also 
gradually increasing, and wo have liad from time to time much aid from 
it. You must have observed how, on several occasions, tlie Times put 
in a word in time. I have endeavoured, gentlemen, to show you, os 
briefly as jmssible, how indispensable the East India Association is for 
us; how our English friends are working to raise us; how Government 
is willing to listen to reasonable and just representations; how the Press, 
both here and in England, is heljiiiig us ; in short, how we have now all 
the elements of success in our favour. It now remains for us to realize 
to ourselves the good fortune, atid to show ourselves deserving of it, by 
not only continuing the support which you readily came forward to give 
in 18C9, but must iimrense our exertions to secure still greater support. 

If we fail in doing our duty to supjdy the sinews of war to tliosc who are 
fighting for us, we shall have to thank ourselves if we sink in increasing 
poverty and remain mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Let 
us patriotically come forward luid increase the support we have hitherto 
given, to show, in the most emphatic manner, that we understand our 
needs and appreciate and feel gratefnl for the kind help we receive at 
Englishmen’s hands. I earnestly trust that we shall prove oiursclres 
deserving of the aid which our English friends in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment, and in and out of Government, are giving us, and enable them* 
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throiigh the inshunientality of our Association, to raise India in pros¬ 
perity, and ]>oIttical and social position equal to tlicir own. The select 
Committee will, I hope, do good work. Some lialf-a-<^o>5en members 
of our Council and Association are also members of the Commitee. 
Our Council are watching its proceedings with interest, and doing what 
tliey can, both privately and publicly, to turn its labours to the best 
account. I repeat, let us, Natives, prove ourselving deserving of all this 
kindness. 


-ANNUJIL BKroBT OP TUB WIMIUY Itn.tJJCH OF THE K.VBT INDIA 
, ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen,—Your Committee beg to .submit to you the Report of 
the operations of this Society from the date of its foundation up to 
Fcbniary, 1871—a period of a little more than a year and a-holf. No 
report wa.s presented in Pebruary, 1870, In'causo this Branch bad then 
jnst been fonned, and your Committee were engaged more in putting 
things into working order than in renli/.iiig actual results. 

One of tlio priiicijial objects of tliis Brancb i.s to collect subscriptions 
and donations for our jiarcut body. The neconnts of the collections and 
disbursements made up to the present jwriod arc given in Appendix A. 
They have been audited by Messrs. Ardaseer Prainjee Moos and Hor- 
masjee Arrlaseer Wadya. 

Tlic tlianks of Ibis Branch are due to these gentlemen for the trouble 
wbicli they have taken in auditing the ac-counts, as also for making out 
a list of the arrears of subscriptions for the years 18fift-70, which is given 
in Appendix B. It will bo seen that tbo number, of arrears for both 
these years is still very large, and your Committee hope that, as soon as 
this state of things is made known, membei-s, iiarticiilnrly those residing 
ill the Mofnssil, wlio liavo not paid, will send in their subscriptions 
witliout waiting for an a])pIicatiou for that pniqiose. 

The coHcctious, irrespective of the Translation Fund, amount alto¬ 
gether to the .sum of Rs.18,424-15-3. The disbursements are Rs.3,177- 
7-7. They are a little beyond the limit assigned to them by Rule 5, 
owing to the circumstance that, besides the strictly local expenses of this 
Brancb, they include others which are incurred in consequence of this 
body being employed by the Parent Association, not only as iU agent with 
respect to tlie presidency of Bombay, but also with respect to the other 
parts of India. 

In spite of this additional burden, and in spite of the large number 
of arrears, your Committee cannot bnt congratnlate this Branch on the 
amonnt of the remittances which they have been enabled to make—^viz., 
Rs.l5,019-1-4. Tliey feel confident tliat such a sum will go far towards 
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cstabliiihiiig tlic Association on a secure and jiermaucnt footing. In 
sending their first remittance, your Committee addre».scd the Council 
of the A.ssociation on the subject as follows:—“The Managing Com¬ 
mittee wish to take tliis opjiortunitj of drawing the attention of the 
Council to tliu mode of using and investing the funds, present and future, 
which they may have the plea.snre of forwarding to them. As to the 
annual subscriptions, there can be no doubt that the Association has the 
fidlcst liberty of employing them in defraying its current expenses, or iu 
any other manner that may appear to it most proper. With respect, 
howerer, to the life-subscriptions and domitious, it seems to the Manag¬ 
ing CommittiHt that they should be invested as a permanent trust-fund,, 
the interest only arising from which should bo spent. Most of the life- 
subscriptions and donations which they have forwarded to the Council) 
have been given on the understanduig that they should go to the forma¬ 
tion of a permanent trust-fuml for the AASfmiation. The Managing 
Committee have no doubt that the Council will take this matter into 
their serious consideration, and arrive at a just and satisfactory couclu- 
sioii.” In reply, your Committee receive<l the fullest assurances with 
respect to the adoption of the plan propose<I l>y them, and they hope that 
a detailed account of these investments may find a place in future llcports 
of the Associuticn for the sittisfuctioii of members. 

Your Cummittce have to express, on behalf of this Branch, their 
deep regret at the deaths of two of its most niuuificcnt sui»portcr8—viz., 
the Thokores of Gondu) and Dhownnggur, who hud promised to con- 
tribnte annually R.s.2,40() and 1,000 resiiectivcly. These contributions 
have, since their deaths, lecu discontinued hy the ofiicere iu charge of 
those States. The coutribntiou of tlie Thakorc of Goitdul, which was 
for the specific purpose of sajiimrting the puhlieatiou of the Jom-nal 
of the Eit»t India Attomition, was gaamntced by his late Highness 
to contiuuc for three years certain under any contingency whatsoever, 
and your Committee regret to say that tlie Administrator in charge 
of the Gondul litate has not tlionght fit to rejdy to their representa¬ 
tions on the subject. TTie Journal of the East India Aisocialion has 
always been a most valuable and useful publicatiou, and has lately in- 
crea-sed considerably iu its value and utility, owing to contributions from 
several of tbo most notable of living Indian statesmen. It wonld be a 
sad blow to tbo growth ami progress of a healthy and vigorous dis- 
cns.sion of Indian politics, if the publication of the “Journal” is stopped, 
but such will undoubtedly be tho case unless some nobleman or 
gentleman, jx)ssessed of tho same discriminating and judicion.s liberality 
as his late Highness the Tbakore of Gondul, cuines forward to. give it his 
patronage in a similar manner. 
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A very important addition lias recently been made to the “ Journal,” 
which, your Committee feel confident, will bo of immense benefit to the 
diffusion and cultivation of political thought in India. In October, 1869, 
a resolution was passed by your Committee, on tlio motion of Messrs. 
Pherozeshalt M. Mehta, and W. Wetlderbuni, to the following cflcct; 
“ That the Council of the Ea.st India Association be requested to collect 
“ and publish all the ParliamcnUu'y Indian Dehakis, Bills and Acts of 
“ each Session, in a separate and distinct number of the “Journal.” The 
Council immediately acknowledge*! the value of this suggestion, and, 
after much diflicul C negotiation, they liavo, at lengtli, succeeded in ob¬ 
taining special i>omiissioa from Messrs. Hansards, the Parliamentary 
Publisher, to publisli in a separate form those portions of Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates which relate to India. Your Committee have 
already received the fii^st ininibcr, containing the Debates during the 
Session of 1870, from the 28th Jimo to the 7th August, and copies can 
he had of the Honorary Secretaries on the payment of lls. 1^ per cojiy. 
It is to be earnestly desired that the public will recognise the great uso- 
fulnes.s of tliis nudcrtakuig, and will secure its penuaneuce, in their own 
interests, by insuring it sucli a wiile circulation as will cover the outlay 
that has been incurreil on it. 

tfiic of the earliest efforts of your Committee was directed towards 
starling Marathi and Guzerati Transhilious of the “ Journal,” for the 
benefit of the great majority of the jsmjde who would jjrefcr to read it 
in their own vcrnacular.s. A numher of young gentlemen, haring offered 
themselves as volunteers for the task, their services were thankfully 
accepted by your' Committee. These gentlemen have succeeded in 
issuing several numbers of a klurathi Translation of the ‘Mounial,” in tlie 
form of monthly issues; and yonr Committee think that they deserve 
the thanks of this body fo rtheir disimerested e.vertions. They were un¬ 
able, however, to proceed with the Guzerati Translation of Iho“Journal." 
Fortunately, this circumstance having been brought to the knowle*lge of 
his Highness the Hawab of Joouaghur, that I’rmce, being alive to tbe 
benefits likely to be dwivoil from such a )>ublieation, most generously 
and munificently oflereJ to bear the cKpenses of it up to I{.s.l,0CKt a-year. 
Your Committee having thankfully accepted this offer—ami they take 
this opitortunity of renewing their thanks in the name of this Branch— 
tliey have now started a Guzerati Trauslaliou under tlieir own immediate 
direction and control. The first three numbers of the “ Journal ” for 1870 
are already trauslutcd and issued, and a fourth numher is in print, and 
will bo out iu a few days. Your Committee are gratified to observe that 
these translations have met with the full approval of the whole O' uzeruti 
Press, who have extracted largely from them for the information of 
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the public. Your Committee fool sanguine that their cflbrts in tliis 
respect will not have bo<m made in vain, ami that a wide circulation will 
secure, on a stable footing, an niidi-rtakiug eminently calculated to 
disseminate us^Tul iwlitical knowledge among the masses of the Quzerati- 
sjieaking jsipnlation of the Uoinbay Prc-sideucy. The subscription for 
tile Cuacrati JCnmber is fixed at Rs.S-S per year for members. The 
Honorary Secretariis receive the names of those wishing to subscribe. 
The account of the Nawab of Joouaghur’s Gnaerati Translation Fund 
is given in Appendix C. 

ftevcral valuable papers and lecture.^ havo been read licforc tliia 
Society during tlic period nmler review. In IJocember, 1809, Mr. __ 
I’berw.esbab J[. lilelitn, one of your Honorary Secretaries, read a paper 
on the “ Graut-in-Aid System ” in tbe Pn>sidciicy of Bombay, which 
now ajipcars in No. 2 of Vol. IV. of the Ead Indtn Affoewtion Journal. 
llie subject of the Suspeusiou of the Victoria Scholarships was brought 
before this Branch, in January, 1870, by Mr. Bala Mangesb Waglc, 
Honorary Secretaiy, and several resolutions were passed, dejirccaling the 
susiiension of tliosc scholarships, which resolutions were transmitted by 
die Council of the East India Association to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. From the resulutiou and the rejdy of the Duke of 
Argyll, it apjK'ars that the scholarships were given up iu favour of the 
measure subseciuently iucoqioratcd in Clause 0 of the East ludin (Laws 
and Itcguliitions) Act (•'W Viet. c. S.) Your Committee, while fully 
admitting (he gixal intentions and liberal spirit of its framers, regret 
tbot they are nmible to approve of the principle of that measure, which is 
not only tiUerly inadequate for the puri>oso of removing the special 
dlfliciilties in the way of the ndmis.siou of tbe Natives of India into llio 
Civil Service of their country, but is jmsitively flaiigenms and pernicious 
in the inevitable tendency wbicli it disclo.scs of reviving tbe obnoxious 
system of jiatronogc. This was pointed out to this Branch in a paper 
read on the subject, in April, 1870, by Mr. Plierozoshah M. .Mehta, 
when resolutioii.s were passed against the measure. These resolutions 
bare been sent to the Council of the East India Association, hut that 
body Las thought it a<lvi.sahlc to po8t|Kin« taking any action on them, 
till the orders, which are to be pre|>arctl pursuant to tbe Act to give 
effect to the measure, arc frameil and published, and which it is thought 
may render the measure, if not eflicicnt, at least innocuous. 

In February, 1870, two lectures were delivered iu Guzernti, by Mr. 
Kaikliosro N. Kabra, on “ The East India .<V.ssociatiou and tbe British 
Government;” and in May of tlic same year thif same gentlcunin de¬ 
livered four lectures, also iu Giizerati, on “Indian Finance and the 
Income-tax.” Such leclures are eminently calculated to diffuse imlitical 
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knowledge and stimulnto political diBCiission, and yonr Committco 
earnestly call on the large number of mcnibors in this body, fully capable 
of co-operating in this patriotic enterprise, to come forward to do the dnty 
which they owe in this respect to themselves and thoii*countrymen. 

Your Conuuitteo offer the wannest thanks of this body to the several 
goiitleracu who have read papers or lectures before them. 

Ill the month of Febniary la-st, your Committee prepared petitions to 
the Houses of Parliament, praying for a Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs, similar to those nnintcrmptodly appointed at an interval of 
somotliiug like twenty years from 1782 to 1833. The petitions were 
adopted at a meeting of this Ilranch on the 17th day of March, 1871, 
* and have beou f orwardod to the Council of the East India As.sociation, 
with a request io got them properly presented.* It is a well-known fact 
that the exertions of our Parent Society to obtain a Parliamentary' 
Indian Committee have been so far snocessfnl, that a Committee of tlio 
House of Commons has been apjxiinted to inquire into the finances and 
tlic financial condition of India. Tlie scope of this inquiry is said to be of 
such a character, tliat it will nocos-sarily embrace the majority of Indian 
subjects. If such is really the case, your Committee cannot but think 
tliat the objection against a more extended inquiry, on the ground of its 
impracticability, can hardly bo considered to be of much weight, ns the 
scojic of a Committee on the affairs of India generally would be really 
not very much larger tlian that of this present Cominitteo. It is to bo 
hoped that the pi-ayers of your petitions will meet with deliberate con- 
siileratiou. 

On tlio motion of Messrs. W. M. Wood and Pheroaeshah M. Mehta, 
your Committee have distributed several copies of Mr. Bright’s Indian 
Speeches. The object of the distribution is explained in the memorandum 
given in Appendix G, which accomiianicd the copies. 

By the authority vested in your Committee by Halo VII., they have 
elected Mr. W. Wedderhum one of the Vice-Presidents of this body, in 
recognition of the great interest v/hich that gentleman took in, and the 
valuable assistance which lie I'onderod to, your Committee, during the 
time ho was Vice-Chairman of the Managing Committee. 

Your Committee have to offer their best thanks to the Bombay, 
Madras, and Punjanb Govenimcnts for kindly presenting tlie Branch 
with a copy of some of their publications. They also owe thanks to the 
Coinmittoc of the Framjce Hall for kindly giving the use of tlioir liall very 
freely for incetingR of the Committee as well as of our general body. 

4 

* Tho petition was presented in the lloqse of CommoDS oa Friday, the 12th 
May, 1S71. by Mr. E. B. Enstwick, O.B., M.P. for Falmonth, Chairman of the 
Cuuncil of the East India AssociatioD. 
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In concluding ibis Ileport, your Committeo cannot bat be conscious 
that, irhile much yet remains to bo done, the formation of this J^ranch 
baa contributed something to the advancement of the aims and objects 
of the East Indis Association, and this reflection strongly suggests to 
them the desirability of Uie establishment of similar Branches in the 
sister Prcsidoncios and the other great divisions of India. The constitu¬ 
tion of the East India Association, aiming to become the mouth-piece of 
all India at bead-quartei'S, cannot be said to be fully completed, and its 
capabilities brought into full action, till it is founded on a constituent sub¬ 
stratum composed of all the various Indian nationalities. Your Com¬ 
mitteo feel coufident that Uiis only requires to be brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the pulilic-spiritod men of tlie sister Presidencies to incite them 
to organize Branches similar to the Bombay Branch. They therefore 
propose to send copies of this Beport to some of the leading men in 
various parts of India, as showing by actual experience what could be 
effected, even in times of difficulty and depression, by such bodies as 
ours, aud to appeal to them to take active measures to co-operate with us 
in our present enterprise. 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIA TION. 


APPENDIX B. 


ARREARS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
AinruAL Subscription. 

1869. 


163 Members, ® B«. 10 . Bs 1,630 0 

1 Member who owes Bs.9 . 5 0 

Total. 1,635 0 

1870. 

266 Members, @ Rs.lO . 2,660 0 


Journal Subscription. 

1809. 

195 Members, @ IU,31. 682 8 

1870. 

342 Members, @ Rs. 34 . 1,197 0 


Tout 


Ks.4,205 0 


Ra. 1,879 8 
Ri.6,274 8 


APPENDIX 0. 

ACCOUNT OP H.H. THE NAWAB OF JOONAOHUR’S OCZERATI 


TRANSLATION FUND. 

Annnal Contribution of the I Printing Chaises . Rs.24S 0 

Nawab of Joonagbur.Rs. 1,000 0 j Miscellaneous Charges . 33 8 

I Translation Charges . 360 0 

I Balance in band . 338 8 

Total Amount... . Ra. 1,000 0 Total Rupees. 1,000 0 
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